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All  set  to  deliver  the  coverage 
readers  want  regarding 
the  national  conventions 


0  It  takes  manpower,  facilities  and 
, ability  to  deliver  the  kind  of  cov- 
’•roge  of  the  national  conventions 
that  readers  want  in  a  critical  elec¬ 
tion  year. 

As  convention  news  assumes 
greater  Page  One  importance, 
readers  will  get  authoritative,  com¬ 
prehensive  reports  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  Washington  staff — largest 
ond  best-equipped,  ever  assigned 
to  the  job  by  the  Tribune. 

Headed  by  Arthur  Sears  Henning, 
who  has  known  and  reported  the 
news  of  every  president  and  major 
political  figure  from  Theodore 


Roosevelt  to  Harry  Truman,  this 
veteran  staff  is  famed  for  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  size  up  events  and  report 
them  clearly. 

It  has  the  seasoned  judgment 
essential  to  reporting  the  news  in 
accurate  perspective.  It  has  the 
manpower  and  facilitiesadequateto 
cover  developments,  no  matter  how 
fast  they  break.  And  it  hasthedeter- 
mination  and  drive  required  to  dig 
forthe  facts  that  produce  solid,  read¬ 
able  reports  that  help  keep  theTrib- 
une  out  in  front  as  Chicago’s  most 
widely  read  newspaper  and  most 
productive  advertising  medium. 
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tUSUSHiRSl  Find  out  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  comprehensive  coverage  of  convention  and  Washington  news  is  available  in  your 
**mtory  thru  the  specialized,  unduplicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  for 
quotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire  report.  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service,  News  Building,  220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17; 
kibune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 
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Tradition-steeped  South  Street  skirts  the  East  River  for  two  miles 
north  of  the  Battery.  Here  was  built  Manhattan's  first  dock, 
spawning  the  maritime  enterprises  that  made  New  York  the 
world's  greatest  port.  Once  the  haven  of  clipper  and  packet,  the 
"street  o'ships"now  resounds  to  the  rumbling  ofthe  ten-ton  truck. 
A  steady  stream  of  traffic  roars  past  a  colorful  conglomeration 
of  age-old  buildings  and  modern  skyscrapers,  dingy  ships' stores 
and  historic  landmarks.  Here  also,  just  north  of  the  Brooklyri 
Bridge,  is  the  block-long  home  of  the  Journal-American,  for 
more  than  50  years  New  York's  favorite  evening  paper. 
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section  of  Baltimore  where  The  Svinpapers 
are  served  by  exclusive  Sun  carriers  to 
every  home.  There  are  many  more  blocks 
where  The  Sunpapers  carrier  serves  all 
but  one  or  two  houses  in  each  block. 
With  more  daily  circulation  (morning  and 
evening)  in  the  Baltimore  eirea  than  there 
are  families,  the  advertiser  is  assured 
complete  coverage. 


CLEANING  UP  IN  BALTIMORE! 

If  you  want  to  clean  up  in  this  great 
niarket,  follow  the  lead  of  the  leading 
service  organizations — who  always  put 
The  Sunpapers  first  on  their  list. 

The  Simpapers  are  the  advertising  buys 
in  Baltimore.  You  see,  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  solid  blocks  located  in  every 
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Everybody  has  his  own  “oar”  to  pull— but  when 
they  all  pull  together,  they  all  move  forward  faster! 

All  of  which  has  been  amply  demonstrated — for  the 
past  sixteen  years — by  the  member  paoers  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Group. 

Metropolitan  Group  initiated  “package”  selling  of 
Sunday  national  space.  Thus,  advertisers  were  shown 
how  to  achieve  all  the  impact  of  local  coverage  and 
support  plus  the  economy  and  convenience  of 
placement  on  a  national  basis. 

Today,  topflight  national  advertisers  know  they  can 
reach  the  most  productive  sales  areas  of  the  nation 


effectively  and  at  low  cost — through  Metropolit 
Sunday  Comics  or  Metropolitan  Sunday  Magazi:; 

These  advertisers  are  contacted  by  a  mature,  c;: 
petent  staff — with  an  experience  of  many  years 
compiling  and  making  available  the  kind  of  mar- 
information  top  management  seeks  for  the  solution 
its  own  sales  problems. 

And  backing  the  efforts  of  this  staff  is  a  consist 
advertising  campaign  in  large  space— newspa;  ^ 

space — in  cities  from  which  approximately  nini  *■ 
per  cent  of  all  national  advertising  originates. 

Have  you  heard  the  whole  Metropolitan  Groi 
story  lately? 
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^  National  Ad  Revenue  for  Newspapers 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL* 
BALTIMORE  SUN* 

BOSTON  GLOBE* 

BOSTON  H£RALD* 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS* 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
CHICAGO  SUN  S,  TIMES 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE* 
CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER* 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER* 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
DALLAS  NEWS 
DES  MOINES  REGISTER* 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS* 
DETROIT  NEWS* 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR* 

LONG  BEACH  PRESS-TELEGRAM 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES* 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL* 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIJUNE* 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
NEW  YORK  NEWS* 

OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 
OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER* 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBUC 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS* 

PORTLAND  OREGON  JOURNAL 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL* 


ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  S  CHRONICLE 
SACRAMENTO  BcE  (Sat.) 

SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
SEATTLE  TIMES* 

SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPRINGFIELD  REPUBUCAN* 

ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT* 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH* 

ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS* 

SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD* 

TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
WASHINGTON  POST 
WASHINGTON  STAR* 


*Sunday  Comics  in  cJ!  papors;  Sunday  Grown  Magaxinot  in  papers  marked  wHh  asterisk. 


Metropolitan  Group 


Sunday  Color  Comics 


Sunday  Gravure  /  Magazines 


THE  NATIONAL  NETWORK  OF  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  AND'^UNDAY  COMICS 
SECTIONS,  INDEPENDENTLY  PUBLISHED  AND  (^L^ALLY  EDITE^  FOR 
UP  TO  19,000.000  FAMILIES— COAST  TO  COAST 


new  YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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personal  account  of 
the  War  in  Europe  ) 


1941 

1945 


HERE  is  1948' s  most  important  syndication. 

The  Eisenhower  name 

summons  the  attention  of  the  entire  world. 

The  Eisenhower  audience 

is  limited  only  by  the  number  of  people  who  can  read. 

The  Eisenhower  story 

relates  what  General  Eisenhower  saw,  how  he  felt, 
the  decisions  he  made,  the  people  he  encountered.  It’s  all 
there,  unghosted,  in  simple  non-technical  language. 

The  text  will  be  published  by  newspapers  in  30  consecutive 
daily  and  Sunday  installments  of  approximately 
1,500  words  each.  It  will  be  released  in  November, 

1948— shortly  after  the  Presidential  election. 

For  Reservations  Wire  or  Phone  — 


230  West  41st  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Canada: 

Miller  Services  Ltd. 
308-309  McKinnon  Building 
Toronto  1,  Ontario 


how  one  advertisement 
sold  84,000  dresses 


Take  another  look  at  thi^  advertisement.  It's  a  rare 
million-dollar  producer.  It  ran- -a  full  page  in  color — in 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  on  Sunday,  April  4th. 
Let  Irving  Stempel.  president  of  McKettrick-Vt  illiains,  tell 
you  about  it: 

■‘Consumer  response  was  completely  overwhelming.  Our 
switchboard  was  tied  up  for  five  days.  The  mail  was  so 
large  we  needed  extra  help. 

■‘Reaction  from  cuir  retail  stores  was  equally  tremendous. 
New  York  City  stores  sold  out  of  the  dress  immediately 
and  asked  for  more.  Out-of-town  stores  responded  almost 
as  quickly — with  original  orders  and  re-orders. 


“AH  told,  we  sold  approximately  84,000  dresses  of  this 
style.  The  ad  was,  without  question,  a  phenomenal  success. 

Bill  no  one  advertiseinent — not  even  this  one — 
ever  makes  a  business. 

“This  is  just  one  of  the  many  advertisements  we  are  run¬ 
ning  in  The  New’  York  Times  Magazine.  As  a  result  of 
this  advertising,  our  1948  volume  in  unit  figures  as  well 
as  dollars  and  cents  far  exceeds  anything  in  our  history. 
Our  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  proves — to  me, 
at  least — that  a  product  like  ours,  which  offers  tremendous 
value,  very  definitely  appeals  to  the  readers  of  The  Times, 
and  througli  them,  to  .'•very  retailer  in  the  country.” 


Sfjjje  Utxrk 

"All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 
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Randolph  Foe  Polls  Big  Vote 
In  Test  of  Union’s  Policy 


New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
Give  ITU  Chief  Victory  Edge 

TOODRUFF  RANDOLPH’S  col-  and  litigation.”  He  promised 
lective-bargaining  policy  was  further  that  he  would  not  in- 
repudiated  this  week  by  a  large  terfere  with  local  unions  in 
portion  of  the  International  their  bargaining  and  would  not 
^graphical  Union  member-  allow  the  transfer  of  money 
iiip  in  balloting  for  union  offi-  from  the  pension  and  mortuary 
cers.  funds  to  other  funds. 

Although  Randolph  appeared  In  his  final  appeal  for  re-elec- 
10  enjoy  safety  in  the  majori-  tion,  Randolph  defended  as  legal 
ties  he  polled  in  New  York,  Chi-  his  practice  of  switching  funds 
ago  and  Philadelphia — the  larg-  to  pay  strike  benefits  and 
est  centers  where  strikes  have  charged  that  the  Independents 
aken  place — his  re-election  as  “obviously  want  the  ITU  to  sim- 
president  was  in  doubt  as  Editor  ply  mope  along  in  an  attempt  to 
I  Publisher  went  to  press.  get  the  Taft-Hartley  law  repeal- 

The  Independents,  led  by  John  ed  or  amended  and  in  the  mean- 
R.  Evans,  a  proofreader  in  the  time  let  the  ITU  go  to  pot.” 
Government  Printing  Office  at  Assessment  Won  Eatsily 
fuhlngton,  rallied  substantial  ,  m 

jupport  throughout  the  country  .  February,  the  ITU  member- 
ud  assured  a  large  block  of  ship  voted  overwhelrningly  to 
intiRandolph  delegates  at  the  support  Randolph  s  plea  for  a 
ITU  convention  In  Milwaukee  defense  fund  assessment, 

seit  summer  proposition  carried  by  a 

Voting  in  the  Randolph-Evans  23,352  majority,  with  66,000 
contest  was  running  about  3  to  cast.  The  issue  then,  how- 

lon  the  basis  of  a  third  of  the  ®ver,  was  not  pai^icularly  the 
record^  vote.  Evans  carri^  bargaining  policy  but  rather  it 
Kttsburgh,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  ®  unioriism  to  back 

Qty,  San  Francisco,  Toledo,  In-  hundreds  already  on  strike 

diftQtpolis  And  Wdshinston  thousands  niore  on  th©  verge 
DC  of  striking. 

New  York  City's  “Big  Six”—  .  Th®t  assessment  is  now  bring- 
Local  No.  6-gave  Randolph  more  than  $1,000,000  a 

U51  to  Evans’  1,576  and  the  month  and  it  is  just  meeting  the 
Progressive  leader  carried  Chi-  ^mands  for  support  of  current 

ao  by  2,698  to  799.  In  Phila-  »trikes  and  lockouts.  In  Chica- 
>iia  the  vote  was:  Randolph.  8o.  where  1,500  newspaper  print- 
1, OW;  Evans  419  have  been  on  strike  since 

'  B  ,  ’  .  ■  November,  the  benefits  and  spe- 

orown  Low  Man  on  Slate  rial  asai.ctanrr  rnssl:  thr  TTTT 


1,0W;  Evans  419  ’  have  been  on  strike  since 

'  B  ,  ’  November,  the  benefits  and  spe- 

Brown  Low  Man  on  Slate  cial  assistance  cost  the  ITU 
Second  Vicepresident  Elmer  $568,000  a  month.  A  short-lived 
Brown,  a  former  president  of  strike  of  commercial  printers  in 
“Big  Six,”  polled  only  4,082  New  York  City  cost  $252,866  and 
rotes  in  his  home  local,  running  Philadelphia  printers,  claiming 
behind  First  Vicepresident  Lar-  lockout  from  commercial  shops, 
7  Taylor  of  Texas  by  200  votes,  are  drawing  at  the  rate  of  $147,- 
^lor  probably  will  emerge  as  000  a  month, 
high  man  in  the  nationwide  bal-  With  the  New  York  City  news- 
^g.  with  Secretary-Treasurer  paper  situation  “up  in  the  air” 
Don  Hurd  a  close  second,  early  as  a  result  of  Randolph’s  rejec- 
indicated.  tion  of  an  agreement  reached 

This  election  was  the  first  time  between  the  local  union’s  com- 
oeclearcut  issue  of  Randolph’s  mittee  and  a  publisher’s  group, 
Pjohey,  jammed  through  the  a  heavy  vote  for  Randolph  had 
Cleveland  convention  last  sum-  been  anticipated,  but  it  did  not 
mer.  had  been  presented  to  the  equal  the  expectations  of  his 
®ure  membership.  The  size  of  supporters. 

TO  vote  will  set  a  record  for  Randolph  came  into  the  I’TU 
history,  more  than  80,000  presidency  in  1944  by  routing 
®|ng  eligible.  Claude  M.  Baker,  now  president 

In  his  campaign,  Evans  placed  of  the  San  Francisco  local,  by 
i*t  naiMolph's  door  the  blame  20,000  majority.  Two  years  lat- 
p  ^ikes  and  lawsuits  which  er,  Randolph  defeated  E.  R.  Ed- 
«uld  have  been  avoided  had  wards  of  Miami  by  better  than 
TO  approach  to  our  problem  22,000  majority.  For  12  years 
TOn  handled  in  a  cool,  sincere  prior  to  gaining  the  presidency, 
®d  intelligent  manner.”  Randolph  had  serv^  as  ITU 

Evans  pledged,  if  elected,  that  secretary-treasurer. 

•*  would  not  engage  the  ITU  The  union  elections  occurred 
0  unnecessary  and  costly  strikes  on  the  same  day,  by  coincidence, 
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How  Locals  Voted 
In  mj  Election 

UNOFFICIAL  returns  compiled 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  up  to 
6  p.m.  Thursday  showed: 


that  hearings  came  to  an  end  in 
Washington  on  charges  of  un¬ 
fair  -  labor  -  practice  brought 
against  ITU  on  complaint  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  NLRB  examin¬ 
er  is  not  expected  to  hand  down 
a  ruling  before  midsummer. 
(Another  examiner  still  has 
under  consideration  the  case  in¬ 
stituted  by  Rockville  Centre 
(N.  Y. )  Nassau  Review-Star.) 

Gerhard  Van  Arkel,  counsel 
for  the  printers  union,  had  pro¬ 
tested  against  introduction  of 
new  testimony  —  specifically 
against  a  statement  that  New 
York  newspapers  would  have 
saved  more  than  $500,000  in  the 
past  eight  months  if  “bogus” 
were  eliminated.  When  over¬ 
ruled,  he  said  he  would  offer  no 
rebuttal  to  new  matter.  That, 
he  said,  was  in  the  interest  of 
speeding  conclusions  in  the  case. 

(The  injunction  issued  by 
Judge  Swygert  restraining  ITU 
from  interfering  with  local  ne¬ 
gotiations  remains  in  effect  until 
the  ANPA  case  is  decided.) 

Van  Arkel  told  reporters  he 
might  boycott  further  hearings, 
because  Trial  Examiner  Arthur 
Leif  was  permitting  NLRB  at¬ 
torneys  to  air  current  collective 
bargaining  negotiations. 

The  reference,  apparently,  was 
to  testimony  by  William  Mapel, 
vicechairman  of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City. 
Mapel  reviewed  the  situation  in 
New  York  where  local  printers 
had  submitted  a  contract  pro¬ 
posal.  and  had  it  accepted  by  the 
publishers  but  disapproved  by 
ITU’s  officers. 

Randolph  arrived  in  New 
York  City  a  few  days  afterward 
and  expressed  surprise  that  the 
proposal  was  of  union  origin. 
He  asked  that  he  and  ITU  Vice- 
president  Elmer  Brown  be  con¬ 
sidered  sole  negotiators.  New 
York  publishers  insisted  on  deal¬ 
ing  at  the  local  level,  and  Ran¬ 
dolph  left.  ^ 

New  Demands  m  New  York 

Subsequently,  the  No.  6  mem¬ 
bership  voted  to  submit  new 
contract  proposals,  including  one 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  vari- 
type  machines. 

Other  new  demands  include  a 
$15  weekly  increase,  bringing 
the  scale  to  $105  for  day  work, 
$110,  night;  and  $115,  third  shift. 
Publi.shers  had  agreed  previous¬ 
ly  to  a  raise  of  $9  a  week.  The 
scale  committee  is  also  asking 
pay  in  lieu  of  holidays  that  oc¬ 
cur  during  vacation  periods,  and 
for  accumulated  leave  time. 

Chicago  publishers  this  week 


New  York  .... 

4.151 

1,576 

Chicago  . 

2.698 

799 

Philadelphia  . . 

1,005 

419 

Los  Angeles  . . 

716 

628 

Cleveland . 

530 

273 

Baltimore  .... 

372 

225 

St.  Louis  . 

655 

647 

Boston  . 

1,084 

708 

Pittsburgh  .... 

214 

443 

Washington  . . . 

781 

1,568 

Milwaukee  .... 

201 

365 

Buffalo  . 

358 

167 

Toledo  . 

100 

117 

South  Bend  . . . 

14 

70 

New  Haven  . . . 

161 

130 

Rockford,  Ill.  . 

36 

40 

Cincinnati  .... 

473 

143 

Syracuse  . 

142 

53 

Kansas  City  . . 

133 

423 

Indianapolis  . . 

127 

440 

San  Francisco  . 

540 

680 

Newark  . 

351 

243 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

68 

33 

Sacramento  . . . 

Ifil 

42 

Oakland  . 

.  306 

121 

Albany,  N.  Y.  . 

371 

116 

Ft.  Worth  _ 

76 

154 

TOTALS  . , . 

15.824 

10,623 

“upped”  their  offer  of  a  $6  week¬ 
ly  raise  on  day  work  to  $9,  and 
agreed  also  to  make  other  con¬ 
cessions.  John  J.  Pilch,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Local  No.  16.  was  quoted 
as  saving  the  proposal  had  been 
rejected  on  advice  of  the  ITU 
Executive  Council. 

Pilch  said  the  council  had  in¬ 
formed  him  the  proposal  “Does 
not  conform  with  ITU  laws,” 
adding  the  council  had  found 
fault  with  clauses  applying  to 
struck  work,  jurisdiction,  em¬ 
ployment  procedure,  ITU  and 
local  laws,  provision  for  nulli¬ 
fication  of  contract,  and  picket 
lines. 

John  F.  O’Keefe,  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  pointing  out  that  the  re¬ 
vised  publisher’s  proposal  con¬ 
tains  concessions  which  give  the 
union  complete  security  and  es- 
stablish  relationships  that  should 
be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

“It  is  apparent  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  union  has  not  receded 
from  the  objective  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  strike  by  the  local 
union,”  said  O’Keefe.  “The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  nothing  further  to 
offer.” 

■ 

Exit  From  Prague 

Prague — Karl  Robson,  repre¬ 
senting  London  News-Chronicle, 
is  not  having  his  visa  renewed, 
a  government  spokesman  an¬ 
nounced.  Robson  is  the  fourth 
Western  correspondent  to  be 
denied  visas  in  Czechoslovakia 
since  February. 


Polk  Slaying  Climaxes 
Press  Ordeal  in  Greece 


GEORGE  POLK,  courageous 

young  reporter  for  United 
States  newspapers  and  radio, 
wrote  in  his  will 
that  he  wanted 
to  be  buried  in 
the  country 
where  he  died. 

The  wish  was 
being  carried 
out  this  week  in 
Athens,  Greece, 
while  his  fellow 
newsmen  and 
officialdom  here 
and  abroad 
sought  the  facts 
as  to  how  Polk  PoUc 

met  death  —  al¬ 
most  beyond  doubt  murder. 

Polk's  last  employer,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ade¬ 
laide  Polk,  to  fly  from  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  to  Athens  for  the 
funeral  on  Friday.  She  said  she 
planned  to  stay  in  Greece  long 
enough  to  settle  her  son’s  af¬ 
fairs,  then  return  to  the  U.  S. 
with  his  recent  bride,  Rhea. 

Gunshot  in  Back 

The  body  of  the  34-year-old 
correspondent  was  found  by  lo¬ 
cal  police  on  the  shore  of  Salo¬ 
nika  Bay.  His  hands  and  feet 
were  tied  and  there  was  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound  in  the  back  of  the 
skull,  the  police  informed  the 
U.  S.  Consulate  General  at 
Athens. 

Among  his  effects  in  a  Salo¬ 
nika  hotel  room,  police  said 
they  found  the  carbon  copy  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  CBS  newscaster.  The 
gist  of  the  note,  the  original  of 
which  had  not  been  received  by 
Murrow  up  to  Thursday  this 
week,  was  that  Polk  had  set  out 
to  persuade  Markos  Vafiades, 
Greek  guerrilla  leader,  to  tell 
his  own  story  from  his  secret 
radio  station. 

Polk  had  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  sympathetic  to  the  guerrilla 
cause.  Thus  two  versions  of  his 
death  sprouted  immediately. 
One  was  that  Rightists  had  slain 
him  to  prevent  an  interview 
with  the  guerrilla  general.  The 
other  was  that  Leftist  bandits 
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killed  him  while  he  was  trying 
to  get  through  their  lines. 

Friends  said  Polk  had  turned 
in  his  identification  papers  to 
Salonika  police  a  few  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  discovery  of  his  body 
and  that  he  had  arranged  for 
his  wife,  a  former  airline  host¬ 
ess,  to  meet  him  in  Salonika. 

Named  as  Nieman  Fellow 

Polk  had  expressed  his  desire 
recently  to  return  to  the  U.  S. 
so  he  might  start  his  studies  at 
Harvard  as  a  Nieman  Fellow. 

Two  CBS  men  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  Greece  to  undertake 
a  private  investigation  and 
probes  were  under  way  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  quarters. 

In  the  last  cabled  report 
which  Polk  sent  to  Murrow  a 
few  weeks  ago.  the  correspon¬ 
dent  remarked:  "Greece  is  sadly 
lacking  in  some  of  democracy’s 
better  features.  .  .  .  Greece  Is  in 
the  grip  of  politicians  who  are 
amazingly  unwilling  to  serve 
anybody  except  themselves.” 

As  an  example  of  how  the 
Greek  Government  ‘‘really  feels” 
about  freedom  of  the  press,  Polk 
wrote: 

“There  is  the  interesting  case 
of  a  Dutch  correspondent,  whose 
legation  in  Athens  recently  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  visa  for  him.  The 
Greek  Press  Ministry  granted 
the  visa  but  bluntly  informed 
the  Netherlands  Legation  that 
one  unfriendly  story  from  the 
Dutch  reporter  and  he’d  lose  his 
visiting  permit.  The  moral  is 
just  that  Holland  is  not  provid¬ 
ing  funds  for  Greece.  And 
money  talks  in  Greece,  as  else¬ 
where.” 

His  dispatch  concluded:  “I 
think  it  is  time  that  the  non¬ 
sense  of  fooling  Americans 
ceased.  One  thing  Is  clear  — 
where  there’s  so  much  smoke, 
fanned  by  so  many  reporters, 
there  is  hot  fire.” 

Greeks  Express  Regrets 

George  Cavounidis,  director  of 
foreign  press  information  for 
Greece,  was  among  those  who 
cabled  condolences  to  CBS.  He 
said,  “I  expect  you  know  the 
facts  by  now,  which  are  just  as 
horrifying  to  us  as  they  are  to 
you.  Expressing  my  deepest  re¬ 
gret  to  you  for  the  tragic  loss  of 
George  Polk,  I  would  ask  that 
you  convey  my  deepest  sympa¬ 
thy  to  his  family.” 

The  Greek  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  received  word 
from  4he  Greek  Government  that 
it,  “as  well  as  Greek  public 
opinion,  are  under  great  emo¬ 
tion  after  the  killing  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalist  George  Polk.  .  .  . 
The  Prime  Minister  expressed 
his  feeling  of  horror  about  such 
an  abominable  crime  having 
been  committed.” 

Fellow  newsmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  expressed 
their  esteem  and  admiration  for 
Polk  and  their  regrets  at  his 
death.  Some  wrote  special  arti¬ 
cles  dealing  with  experiences  in 
Greece. 

One  of  these,  Constantine 
( Continued  on  page  80 ) 


E&P  CALENDAR 

May  23-25 — Pacific  North¬ 
west  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Eugene,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

May  31-June  5 — Nieman 
Foundation  holding  Institute 
on  Foreign  Policy  for  Nieman 
Fellows  and  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers, 
Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

June  4-5 — Nieman  reunion. 
Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

June  4-5 — Hoosier  State 
Press  Assn.,  14th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Lincoln,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

June  5 — Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociated  Press  members,  edi¬ 
torial  conference,  Stevens 
House,  Lancaster. 

June  5  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
regional  meeting  for  weekly 
newspaper  members  in  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  William 
Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 


'Bonner  Buy' 
Test  Has  Mixed 
Reception  in  Pa. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — Many  house¬ 
wives  here  have  been  “cold- 
shouldering’  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  experi¬ 
mental  “Banner  Buy”  program, 
according  to  reports  by  local 
newspapers  after  the  first  week 
of  the  three-week  project  (E  & 
P,  May  15,  p.  14). 

“Banner  Buys”  recommended 
by  the  department  as  plentiful 
and  favorably  priced  have  not 
increased  materially  in  sales,  a 
spot  check  of  seven  stores  by  the 
Lancaster  Intelligencer- Journal 
and  New  Era  revealed. 

Greatest  acceptance  of  the  test 
program  was  found  among  low- 
income  groups,  it  was  noted,  al¬ 
though  even  among  these  there 
was  some  objection  to  the  list¬ 
ing  of  “luxury”  items  such  as 
29-cent  lettuce. 

Many  of  the  local  food  mer¬ 
chants,  particularly  super  mar¬ 
kets  and  chains,  are  cooperating 
fully  with  the  government’s  test 
—displaying  the  “Banner  Buy” 
pennants  both  at  their  stores  and 
in  newspaper  ads. 

Among  some  smaller  stores, 
the  reception  ranged  from 
apathy  to  hostility,  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer-Journal  reported  on  the 
third  day. 

Department  of  Agriculture  ob¬ 
servers,  however,  were  quoted 
as  expressing  satisfaction  with 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  retail¬ 
ers  here  and  in  York,  Pa.,  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  similar  test. 

They  were  inclined  to  believe 
that  hoiLsewives’  response  would 
grow  as  the  test  continues  and 
the  initial  confusion  disappears. 
■ 

Lou  Stansfield  Dies 

Berkeley,  Calif. — ^Lou  Stans¬ 
field.  58,  business  manager  of 
the  Berkeley  Gazette,  dropped 
dead  May  19  of  a  heart  attack. 
Stansfield  worked  for  the  Re¬ 
gina  (Sask.)  Leader  and  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  re¬ 
joining  the  Gazette  in  1941. 


Cooke  Succeeds^ 
Woodward  As  JT 
HT  Sports  Chief  * 


The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  has  replaced  its  veterii 
sports  editor,  Stanley  Wood, 
ward,  with  Robert  Cooke,  34,  i 
staff  sportswriter  for  11  years. 

Herald  Tribune  managemeai 
would  not  comment  on  Wood- 
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Cooke  Woodward 


ward’s  dismissal,  but  it  was  no 
secret  among  staffers  that  Wood¬ 
ward — on  the  paper  17  years  and 
sports  editor  10  —  had  balked 
once  too  often  at  company  pol¬ 
icy.  This  time,  it  was  said,  he 
refused  to  execute  an  order  to 
oust  two  of  the  25-man  sports 
staff. 

The  change  apparently  wu 
abrupt.  Cooke,  who,  as  a  base 
ball  writer,  seldom  appeared  it 
the  office  summers  except  to  get 
paid,  was  called  in  one  day  hit 
week  and  told  that  the  next  day 
he  would  take  over. 

Bob  Cooke  is  the  fourth  Yale 
’36  graduate  to  be  promoted  on 
the  Herald  Tribune  since  White- 
law  Reid,  Yale  ’36,  became  edi 
tor  last  January. 
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The  others :  August  Heckscher, 
editorial  writer;  John  Crosby, 
radio  columnist,  and  Richard 
Pinkham,  circulation  manager. 

Tall,  handsome  and  genial 
Cooke  joined  the  paper  is 
March,  1937,  as  a  $25-a-week 
sports  cub.  For  two  monthi 
he  covered  nothing  but  bowlini 
— then  he  was  put  on  schoolboy 
games. 

He  covered  the  Yankees  four 
years  and  this  year  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Dodgers.  As  sports 
editor,  he  re  assigned  himself  to 
the  Dodgers  and  will  write  a 


weekly  column.  Baseball  and 
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football  are  his  specialties. 

A  wartime  Air  Corps  lieuten 
ant,  Cooke  piloted  33  bomber 
missions  out  of  Sardinia.  He  is 
a  native  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
attended  Concord,  Amherst  w 
Yale.  At  Yale  he  played  ri*t 
wing  on  the  hockey  team  aw 
wrote  a  Yale  Daily  News  sports 
column.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children. 

Woodward,  Amherst  H 
worked  on  his  hometown 
cester  ( Mass. )  Gazette  and  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  before 
becoming  a  HT  sportswriter  u 


1930.  Eight  years  later  he  wasfcrcsUj 


named  sports  editor. 

He  was  briefly  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent — covering  both  Europe 
and  the  Pacific — in  1944-45. 
This  week  the  husky,  besp^ 


tacled  ex-sports  editor  planned  iTttc 


to  devote  full  time  to  finishing 
a  book  on  sportswriting. 
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jrom  0  to  $75,000,000 

y&R  Started  in  1923 

On  Mere  Shoestring 

By  James  L  Collings 

young  &  RUBICAM,  INC.,  now  ad  in  comic-strip  form;  a  pio- 
celebrating  its  25th  year  and  neer  in  the  use  of  large  illustra- 
joing  an  estimated  $75,000,000  tions,  large  photographs  and 
31  business,  ac-  comic-strip  techniques  in  adver- 

.-oitling  to  the  tising;  one  of  the  first  to  use 

literally  news,  picture,  business  and 

opera-  f  youth  magazines;  the  first  to 

3005  on  a  shoe-  *  contract  for  52  full-color  pages 

,3nng.  in  a  weekly  magazine  to  adver- 

In  this  case,  tlse  a  single  product. 

jK  phrase  “on  Young  &  Rubicam  was  also 

I  Aoestring”  is  first  in  measuring  radio  audi- 

30  platitude.  ,  ences  in  a  scientific  manner; 

h  is  fact;  ro-  ■  first  to  have  a  radio  commercial 

untie  fact,  in  ^  department;  and  the  agency  in- 

1  way,  that  had  M  JH  vented  the  integrated  radio 

,ts  origin  on  a  commercial. 

Larmon  Happy  Family 


.-oitling  to  the  tising;  one  of  the  first  to  use 

literally  news,  picture,  business  and 

opera-  f  youth  magazines;  the  first  to 

3005  on  a  shoe-  *  contract  for  52  full-color  pages 

,3nng.  PBI^B  in  a  weekly  magazine  to  adver- 

In  this  case,  ^k  tlse  a  single  product, 

jio  phrase  “on  Young  &  Rubicam  was  also 

I  Aoestring”  is  first  in  measuring  radio  audi- 

30  platitude.  ,  ences  in  a  scientific  manner; 

h  is  fact;  ro-  ■  first  to  have  a  radio  commercial 

untie  fact,  in  ^  department;  and  the  agency  in- 

1  way,  that  had  M  JH  vented  the  integrated  radio 

,ts  origin  on  a  commercial. 

^1923 "when 

SiTMOND  Rubicam  and  John  ^  is  generally  accepted  in  the 
Ob  Young,  both  with  N.  W.  business  that  if  a  man  has 
.Vrerin  Philadelphia  and  both  enough  pitch,  enough  contacts, 
jmg,  went  for  a  lunchtime  enough  prominence,  then  he 

too,  can  be  a  vicepresident.  It 
is  likewise  accepted  in  the  ad- 
A  Productive  Lunch  vertising  fraternity  that  a  man 

Out  of  their  stroll  came  talk  can  find  all  sorts  of  excuses, 
ud  out  of  their  talk  came  the  shoddy  or  otherwise,  for  get- 
fccision  to  enter  business  for  ting  a  divorce  from  his  agency, 
iemseives.  Their  “shoestring”  Or,  of  course,  the  agency  can 
ns  one  secretary  and  a  kit  for  violate  vows.  The  most  com- 
lukmg  shoestrings  at  home  by  mon  grounds  for  divorce  are  in- 
jlnching  a  tip  of  metal  on  a  compatability  on  either  side  or 
jce  Their  office  was  in  the  both,  cruel  and  inhuman  treat- 
juaker  City.  ment  ( the  man  wasn’t  made  a 

Today  Sigurd  S.  Larmon  is  vicepresident  after  six  months), 
president  of  the  agency.  The  infidelity  (the  man  revealed 
founders  are  no  longer  active,  fbe  agency  s  billing;  a  grievous 
Young  left  in  1935  Rubicam  in  act  of  unfaithfulness)  and  the 
:944.  But  the  firm  they  estab-  belief  on  the  man’s  part  that  he 
fished  has  grown  from  a  whis-  t^an  get  more  spending  money 
per  to  a  bark,  full  size,  in  the  from  another  mate, 
advertising  world.  There  are  more  grounds. 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  empire.  These  are  just  a  few.  But,  how- 
There  are  now  branch  offices  in  ever  more  there  may  be,  it  is 
togland,  Mexico,  Canada  and  usually  true  that  there  is  no 
ive  U.S.  cities.  In  New  York  stability  in  the  relationships  be- 
City,  to  which  headquarters  tween  man  and  agency, 
were  moved  in  1926,  there  are  Both  have  roving  eyes.  Ad- 

800  employes;  in  the  branch  of-  vertising’s  equivalent  of  Reno 


New  Executives  Named 
As  Ax  Falls  at  PM 


A  Productive  Lunch 


I  Quaker  City. 


I  were  moved  in  1926,  there  are 
800  employes;  in  the  branch  of- 


l5ces,  200.  And  that  shoestring  does  a  booming  business. 


-well  you  wouldn’t  recognize  y&E:  A  Nice  Lady 

It  for  goose  eggs. 

Ti.  C4  ui  j  The  man  and  Y&R  seem  to  be 

The  54  Blueblooda  the  exception.  Y&R  is  a  nice 

It  has  been  changed,  each  lady  with  no  bad  habits.  She 
precious  strand  of  it,  into  what  has  a  happy  family. 

’he  agency’s  chronicler  calls  “54  The  record  says  so.  “Besides 
Mue  chip  clients  producing  Larmon,  a  Y&R  man  since  1929,” 
products  ranging  from  5c  pack-  says  the  historian,  “51  men  and 
^es  of  Life  Savers  to  Consoli-  women  have  been  with  the 
mW  Vultee  airplanes.”  agency  for  more  than  18  years, 

“No  other  agency,”  says  the  and  the  average  length  of  ser- 
>jcncy  historian,  “has  had  such  vice  for  all  employes  is  six 
>  consistent  growth  or  such  a  years.  They  come  from  44  states 
PMt  growth  in  such  a  short  and  several  foreign  countries.” 
<®e.  Twenty-three  of  the  25  This  is  another  reason  for  the 
have  seen  increases  in  agency's  success  —  this  ability 
Ml^g  over  the  previous  year,  to  maintain  harmony  among  its 
valy  one  older  agency  has  a  members  and  to  keep  them  year 
PMter  volume  and  no  younger  after  year. 

•gency  approaches  the  Y&R  Still  another  factor  is  Young 

&  Rubicam’s  facility  for  hanging 
This  growth,  this  volume,  this  on  to  accounts, 
prestige  .  .  .  have  been  born  out  According  to  an  executive 
)•  many  factors.  there,  “Of  the  54  clients,  37 

foremost  among  the  several  have  employed  the  agency  for 
^gs  that  have  contributed  to  more  than  5  years;  10  have  been 
^agency’s  progress  and  sta-  clients  for  more  than  10  years; 

are  the  many  firsts  that  another  10  for  more  than  15 
■W  can  credit  itself  with.  years;  and  4  for  more  than  20 

h  was  the  first  agency  to  buy  years.” 

we  in  a  comic  section  for  an  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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THE  ax  finally  fell  this  week 

at  f^M.  First  to  feel  it  was 
Lowell  Leake,  business  man¬ 
ager,  but  seven  commercial  de¬ 
partment  employes  also  were 
promised  pink  slips. 

Then  Bartley  Crum  and  Jos¬ 
eph  Barnes,  the  paper’s  new 
owners,  unraveled  a  chain  of 
upper-echelon  appointments: 

As  treasurer  and  a  director, 
Leon  Shimkin,  a  book  publish¬ 
ing  executive  who  will,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  be  PM’s  general  manager. 

As  business  manager,  George 
Braziller,  president  of  the  Book 
Find  Club. 

And  as  senior  editors  —  but 
functioning  as  managing  and 
city  editor — Jay  Odell,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  assistant  telegraph 
editor,  and  Wayne  Adams,  New 
York  bureau  chief  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

A  handful  of  old  executives 
had  gone  or  were  going.  Rae 
Weimer.  managing  editor;  Louis 
(Tex)  Frenkel,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  Jack  Blalock,  acting 
news  editor,  quit  this  week. 

John  P.  Lewis,  editor  before 
Marshall  Field  sold  the  paper 
April  28,  had  resigned,  too,  but 
was  staying  on  to  help  the  new 
owners  get  started. 

Like  Lowell  Leake,  Lewis 
was  an  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  PM  when  Ralph  Ingersoll 
founded  the  then-adless  daily 
in  June,  1940. 

Discussion  With  Guild 

The  new  management’s  first 
move  toward  ousting  any  of  the 
paper’s  162  Newspaper  Guild 
members  came  when  it  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  drop  the 
seven  commercial  workers. 

But,  as  Crum  and  Barnes  had 
promised  when  they  took  over, 
they  first  were  discussing  the 
proposed  firings  with  Guild 
chiefs. 

In  a  staff  memo,  meanwhile, 
Barnes  declared  the  liberal  tab¬ 
loid,  long  noted  for  its  what  is- 
it  complexion,  would  be  forged 
into  “a  NEWSpaper.” 

But  he  vowed  that — up  to  a 
point — the  paper  would  cling  to 
its  famed  practice  of  letting  col¬ 
umnists  snipe  back  at  its  own 
editorial  stand. 

Readership  had  gained.  In 
three  weeks  a  slight  boost  — 
about  7,000  —  had  been  piled 
onto  PM’s  125,000-odd  circula¬ 
tion,  according  to  Lawrence 
Resner,  the  former  New  York 
Times  labor  reporter  who  is 
publisher  Crum’s  assistant. 

Leon  Shimkin,  Resner  said, 
will  serve  as  “in  effect — general 
manager,  directing  the  whole 
business  operation.” 


At  the  book  publishing  firm 
of  Simon  &  Schuster,  Shimkin, 
its  executive  vicepresident  and 
treasurer,  is  known  as  the 
“Third  S  of  S&S.” 

He  built  the  Peoples  Book 
Club,  which  Simon  &  Schuster 
then  owned  jointly  with  Sears, 
Roebuck,  into  a  sort  of  bucolic 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  with 
300,000  members  enticed  in  via 
the  Sears  mail  order  catalog. 

Now  he  will  continue  his  S&S 
post  and  as  treasurer  of  its 
Pocket  Books  Inc.  subsidiary.  A 
native  New  Yorker,  Shimkin  is 
41. 

Braziller,  too,  is  a  key  cog  in 
the  book  clubs’  cultural  assem¬ 
bly  lines.  A  onetime  book 
salesman  and  publishing  house 
clerk,  he  started  the  Book  Find 
Club  six  years  ago  with  $25. 
Today  it  has  55,000  members. 
During  the  war,  Braziller  was 
an  overseas  artilleryman. 

Editorial  Team 

In  the  editorial  department 
Odell  and  Adams,  the  senior 
editors,  work  as  “a  team.” 

Odell  sits  at  the  ME’s  desk 
and  the  ex-Sun-Times  man 
bosses  the  city  desk,  but  often, 
at  PM,  their  duties  overlap  and 
they  operate  ‘as  in  a  pool.” 

Once  a  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press 
and  Dispatch  reporter  and  then 
a  naval  air  intelligence  officer, 
Odell  joined  the  Inquirer  copy 
desk  in  1937. 

Adams  worked  on  the  Dayton 
(O. )  Journal  and.  for  six  years, 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Middletown  (O.)  News-Journal. 
Later  an  AP  man  in  Ohio  and 
New  York,  he  went  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun’s  Manhattan  bureau 
in  1942  and  became  its  chief 
the  next  year. 

There  have  been  but  few  and 
minor  changes  in  PM’s  makeup 
and  policy  but,  in  his  staff 
memo,  Barnes  declared: 

“Many  changes  are  being 
planned.  They  take  time  .  .  . 
but  we  want  to  make  one  change 
now  and  make  it  stick. 

“The  new  PM  is  going  to  be 
a  NEWSpaper.  .  .  .  We  still  want 
exclusives,  which  other  papers 
don’t  or  won’t  print.  But  it 
must  be  news.  This  means 
facts,  names,  dates,  sources,  and 
it  means  an  objective,  cool,  pro¬ 
fessional  tone  and  style. 

“There  is  going  to  be  plenty 
of  space  in  this  newspaper  for 
opinion.  Readers,  columnists 
and  outside  contributors  will 
all  have  a  chance  to  speak  their 
minds,  and  to  challenge  (up  to 
the  point  where  a  dog-fight  be¬ 
comes  uninteresting)  our  own 
editorial  position.” 
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Film  Adman  Questions 
Practices  of  Others 


A  SPOKESMAN  for  the  motion 

picture  industry  this  week  ac¬ 
knowledged  some  shortcomings 
in  its  advertising  but  also  point¬ 
ed  a  finger  at  copy  for  other 
products. 

Telling  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Aavertising  Club  about  the 
effort  being  made  to  enforce  a 
clean  advertising  code  for  mov¬ 
ies,  Charles  Schlaifer  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Association  of 
America  suggested  the  admen 
take  a  look — “a  rather  furtive 
one” — at  the  whole  advertising 
field. 

Cites  Over-Magnifyuig 

Remember,  he  cautioned,  that 
"we  of  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  are  constantly  accused 
of  stretching  our  imaginations, 
overplaying  sex  and  over-magni¬ 
fying  the  magnificent.” 

Then  he  questioned: 

“Are  you  completely  satisfied 
about  some  of  the  ads  which 
glamorize  certain  types  of 
women's  dresses  and  lingerie, 
leading  the  susceptible  female  to 
believe  that  the  product  will 
overcome  all  natural  defects? 

“How  about  cigarette  ads, 
printed  and  spoken?  Can  it  be 
possible  that  each  brand  is  so 
superlative  that  no  other  can 
touch  it  and  that  any  cigarette 
can  be  only  balm  to  the  throat? 

“Are  you  happy  about  the 
claims  which  are  made  about 
certain  creams  and  cosmetics? 
And  can  you  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  any  motion  pic¬ 
ture  involved  itself  with  the 
kind  of  stark  sex  appeal  made 
in  many  perfumery  ads? 

“Do  you  really  believe  that 
only  the  film  business  is  guilty 
of  being  super-colossal,  after 
surveying  the  whole  advertis¬ 
ing  output?” 

Policies  on  Testimonials 

Admen  also  had  before  them 
this  week  a  booklet  published 
by  the  Hollywood  Reporter 
which  takes  some  of  the  mystery 
out  of  the  business  of  movie 
star  testimonials.  Title  of  the  re¬ 
port  is  "How  To  Arrange  Ad¬ 
vertising  Testimonials  with  Hol¬ 
lywood  Motion  Picture  Studios.” 

Policies  of  the  studies  vary,  as 
follows: 

RKO  Radio  Pictures — "Com¬ 
mercial  tieups  have  become  a 
matter  of  careful  selection — a 
weeding-out  process  with  em¬ 
phasis  by  the  studios  on  both 
quality  and  dignity  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  involved.  ...  A  star’s  fame 
and  reputation  is  given  first  con¬ 
sideration.  .  .  .  Many  angles  of 
a  product  are  weighed  and  de 
bated  before  a  decision  is  made 
.  .  .  price  of  the  product,  for  one 
thing.  .  .  .  Considering  the  kid 
trade.  RKO’s  young  western  star, 
Tim  Holt,  is  being  tied  up  in 
advertising  on  comic  page  strips 
with  an  important  national  ce¬ 
real  product,  considered  ideal 
for  him.” 

Metro-Goldwyn-M.'vyer — “The 
policy  ...  is  flexible.  .  .  .  There 
must  be  a  special  reason  and 
widespread  coverage  of  media 
before  MGM  will  really  be  in¬ 


terested.  .  .  .  We  avoid  alcoholic 
beverages  and  so  far  have  not 
made  a  cigarette  tie-up." 

20th  Century-Fox  —  "No  set 
policy  .  .  .  tie-ups  are  considered 
when  the  product  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  are  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  in  prestige,  dignity  and 
merit.  .  .  .  No  direct  endorse¬ 
ment  and  no  mention  of  price. 
Moreover,  the  advertisement 
must  prove  useful  for  the  exhib¬ 
itor  as  well  as  for  the  studio 
and  the  commercial  product.” 

Warner  Bros.  —  "We  don’t 
want  our  stars  tied  in  with  prod¬ 
ucts  with  which,  in  reality,  they 
could  never  conceivably  be  iden¬ 
tified.’ 

Nothing  in  Lingerie  Line 

Paramount  —  “It  is  definitely 
against  our  policy  to  tie-up  with 
alcoholic  drinks  or  anything  in 
the  lingerie  line.” 

Samuel  Goldwyn  —  “We  en¬ 
courage  agencies  to  query  us 
on  availabilities  for  all  tie-ups 
permissible  within  the  motion 
picture  industry's  advertising 
code." 

United  Artists  —  "Interested 
at  all  times  ...  to  exploit  pic¬ 
tures  and  stars  or  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  the  attention  of  the  public 
new  film  personalities.” 

Columbia  —  “We  first  require 
the  advertiser  or  manufacturer 
to  present  to  us  the  contracted 
advertising  space,  plus  a  rough 
layout  of  the  type  of  ad  they  in¬ 
tend  to  run.  We  then  discuss 
the  player  to  be  used.  We  make 
all  the  stills  necessary  for  the 
layout.  .  .  .  We  do  not  accept 
royalties  or  payment  for  the  use 
of  the  player  .  .  .  and,  we  are 
under  no  obligation  to  use  the 
merchandise  in  any  of  our  pic¬ 
tures.” 

Enterprise — “In  each  case,  the 
stars  involved  approved  submit¬ 
ted  layouts  and  copy  before  giv¬ 
ing  permission  to  proceed.” 

Selznick  —  “During  the  past 
.vear  we  have  been  more  strict 
than  ever  in  making  tie-ups.” 

Ad  Props  Used 

Monogram — “It  is  the  belief 
of  the  company  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  where  the  same  endorse¬ 
ment  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
star  after  star  such  endorse¬ 
ments  defeat  their  own  purpose 
and  that  the  appearance  of  the 
star's  picture  in  the  adverti.se- 
ment,  coupled  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  impersonal  me.ssage,  does 
more  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  star  really  uses  the  product 
than  does  the  testimonial  sales 
message.” 

Eagle-Lion  —  “We  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  iLse  the  screen  as  an 
advertising  medium,  but  where 
a  product  ran  lend  Itself  to  the 
action  of  the  photoplay  we  feel 
that  it  is  to  our  advantage,  and 
also  to  the  exhibitor’s  advantage, 
if  we  can  utilize  a  prop  and 
create  advertising  camnaigns 
from  such  usage  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  benefit  anv  national  and 
local  campaign  that  an  exhibitor 
and  the  distributor  may  create 
concurrently  with  the  release 
of  such  photoplay.” 


(^ampaiqnA  and 
_ _ dccounts _ 

Burnett  Reminders 
A  UNIQUE  year-long  campaign 
for  Burnett’s  Vanilla  is  being 
conducted  by  American  Home 
Foods,  Inc.  Planned  for  “sell¬ 
ing  by  reminder,”  the  ads  are 
appearing  in  242  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  major  markets. 

Current  ads  are  35-line  re¬ 
minders  of  the  longtime  accep¬ 
tance  of  Burnett’s  by  American 
housewives.  Each  ad  carries  a 
different  suggestion  on  the  use 
of  the  product. 

Agency  is  W.  Earl  Bothwell. 
Inc. 

Ford's  Twins 

FORD  MOTOR  CO.  has  em¬ 
barked  on  an  “Identical 
Twins”  campaign  to  promote 
sales  of  parts  and  accessories. 
The  campaign  uses  the  comic- 
strip  technique  in  newspaper 
ads  and  cartoons  in  magazines 
to  urge  the  use  of  “Genuine 
Ford  Parts.” 

Newspaper  strips  are  a  series 
of  pantomimes,  with  just  one 
spoken  line  at  the  end  telling 
the  reader  that  the  Ford  part 
shown  is  a  “twin  of  the  part 
built  into  your  Ford.” 

On  the  list  are  46  newspapers, 
including  the  Metropolitan 
Group  and  the  Puck  list. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  is  han¬ 
dling  the  campaign. 

Realcrait 

UNITED  MILLS  CORP.,  Mt. 

Gilead,  N.  C.,  has  started  a 
campaign  in  30  newspapers 
around  the  country  to  tie  in 
with  visits  by  the  “Cotton 
Queen,”  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Council,  Lawrence 
Boles  Hicks,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
the  agency. 

Kem-Tone 

AN  INTENSIVE  one-month 
newspaper  campaign  on  Kem- 
Tone  wall  finish  was  launched 
last  week  in  103  newspapers. 

The  special  May  campaign, 
consisting  of  750-  and  1,000-line 
ads,  is  designed  to  supplement 
national  and  local  Kem-Tone 
ads  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
supplements  and  radio  spots, 
Newell-Emmett  agency  said. 

Mats  have  been  prepared  for 
dealer  tie-ins. 

Cities  Service 

THE  RECORD  of  its  1947  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  public  is  being  told 
by  Cities  Service  Co.  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  using  74  daily  newspapers 
and  12  magazines. 

Entitled  “How  one  goes  about 
it  to  get  more  Oil  and  more  Gas, 
the  1,350-line  newspaper  ad  tells 
of  the  company’s  investment  in 
new  facilities  and  its  expansion 
plans  for  1948. 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law 
is  the  agency. 

■ 

501,000  Patterns 

A  total  of  501,000  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  and  pattern  books  featured 
in  Chicago  Tribune  columns  was 
distributed  to  Tribune  readers 
during  1947.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11,446  over  1946. 


New  Radio  Code 
Defines  Limits 
On  Newscasts 

Rigid  regulations  for  newscj* 
ing  are  set  forth  in  the  Stand 
ards  of  Practice  which  the  Na 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast 
ers  adopted  this  week  in  annui 
convention  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  code,  in  preparation  more 
than  a  year  and  revised  seven 
times  to  meet  objections  by  ij. 
dependent  broadcasters,  is  the 
industry’s  attempt  to  govetr 
itself,  rather  than  submit  tt 
a  code  drawn  up  by  the  Gov 
ernment, 

“We  subscribe  to  the  follow 
ing”  state  the  broadcasters: 

“News  reporting  should  a, 
factual,  fair  and  without  bn 
Commentary  and  analysis  shoui: 
be  clearly  defined  as  such. 

Good  Taste  in  News 

“Good  taste  should  prevail  c 
the  selection  and  handling  o: 
news.  .  .  .  News  should  be  broad 
cast  in  such  a  manner  as  t 
avoid  panic  and  unnecessa.- 
alarm. 

“Broadcasters  should  exercH 
due  care  ,  .  .  in  their  selecticr 
of  newscasters,  commentator; 
and  analysts. 

“Broadcasters  should  exercist 
particular  discrimination  in  thi 
acceptance  and  placement  of  ad 
vertising  in  news  program- 
Such  advertising  .  .  .  should  be 
distinctly  set  apart  from  the 
news  content. 

( A  limit  is  placed  on  two  com 
mercial  announcements  durin; 
any  10-minute  period  devoted  t 
news. ) 

“Political  broadcasters,  or  the 
dramatization  of  political  issue: 
designed  to  influence  an  electio: 
should  be  properly  identified  a 
such. 

"Broadcasts  of  controversia 
public  issues  should  be  free  fro: 
censorship,  but  the  right  shouic 
be  reserv^  to  refuse  them  k 
non-compliance  with  laws  sue; 
as  those  prohibiting  defamatic: 
and  sedition. 

Warning  on  Sounds 

"Sound  effects  and  expression 
characteristically  associated  win 
news  broadcasts  ( such  as  bulle 
tin’  and  ‘flash’)  should  be  re 
served  for  announcement  o: 
news. 

"The  regular  and  recurren: 
broadcasting,  in  advance  o: 
sports  events,  of  information  re 
lating  to  prevailing  odds,  the  ei 
feet  of  which  could  be  expecta 
to  encourage  gambling,  shook 
not  be  permitted.” 

Declaring  advertising  "is  th: 
life  blood  of  the  free,  compel 
tive  American  system  of  broat 
casting,”  the  code  caution 
against  misleading  ads  and  set 
t.'me  standards.  Between  6  pn 
and  11  p.m.  sponsors  are 
ed  to  one  minute  of  advertisi^ 
during  a  five-minute  priors.", 
and  a  maximum  of  six  minute 
on  an  hour  show. 

On  the  subject  of  contests,  tbf 
code  says:  "Any  broadcastiUi 
designed  to  ’buy’  the  radio  auff 
ence,  by  requiring  it  to  listen  “ 
hope  of  reward,  rather  than  h 
the  quality  of  its  entertainmer 
should  be  avoided.” 
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Magnetism  Permits 
Daily  Ad  Changes 


W.  R.  Blend,  right,  Chicago  Tribune  CAM.  and  M.  H.  Jones,  ol 
the  classified  department,  demonstrate  the  newly  developed  mag¬ 
netic  paper  and  magnetic  make-up  boards.  Visible  in  the  board  at 
the  right  are  rows  oi  magnets;  on  the  center  board  the  magnets  have 
been  covered  with  washable  paper,  and  a  want  ad  which  has  been 
typed  on  paper  coated  with  iron  dust  is  placed  in  position.  The 
board  at  the  left  contains  a  completed  column  oi  want  ads  held  in 
place  by  magnetism. 


CHICAGO  —  Daily  changes  in 
classified  advertising  copy,  un¬ 
available  in  Chicago  since  the 
printers  declared  a  strike  against 
^1  Chicago  daily  newspapers, 
again  are  being  offered  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  want  adver¬ 
tisers  in  certain  classifications, 
W.  R.  Blend,  Tribune  classified 
advertising  manager,  disclosed 
this  week. 

After  experimentation  with 
daily  changes  in  employment 
agency  advertising,  the  Tribune 
has  extended  the  same  service 
to  users  of  help  wanted,  situa¬ 
tions  wanted,  reai  estate,  death 
notices,  legal  notices,  lost  and 
founds,  personals,  disclaimers  of 
debt,  wanted  to  rent,  and  all 
other  rental  want  ads. 

Use  Magnetic  Paper 
Plans  are  to  make  it  available 
to  all  classifications  within  the 
next  two  weeks  just  as  fast  as 
suflScient  equipment  and  person¬ 
nel  to  maintain  such  a  schedule 
are  obtained. 

The  major  factor  in  develop¬ 
ing  this  service  during  publica¬ 
tion  without  the  services  of 
printers  is  the  use  of  magnetic 
paper  in  conjunction  with  a 
magnetic  make-up  board,  in  or¬ 
der  to  eliminate  the  pasting 
down  of  individual  want  ads 
prior  to  the  engraving  of  page- 
size  line  etchings. 

The  magnetic  paper  is  coated 
on  one  side  with  iron  dust.  Ads 
are  typed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  paper,  and  then  arranged  in 
proper  classifications  and  col¬ 
umns  on  the  magnetized  make¬ 
up  boards,  which  hold  the  ads 
firmly  in  place.  The  new  system, 
developed  by  and  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tribune,  permits  the 
«ls  to  be  rearranged  or  removed 
intact  and  filed  for  further  use 
at  a  later  date. 

Magnets  Hold  Down  Paper 
Each  of  the  specially-built 
make-up  boards  is  five  inches 
wide  and  has  a  metal  flange  on 
each  side.  Marked  off  on  each 
57V4-inch  board,  for  make-up 

gurposes,  is  a  theoretical  column 
m^h  of  49  inches.  Grooved 
lengthwise  into  each  board  are 
four  rows  of  five  magnets  each, 
covered  by  a  strip  of  washable 
paper. 

As  they  are  received,  classi¬ 
fied  ads  are  typed  on  strips  of 
the  magnetic  paper,  each  of 
which  is  five  inches  wide.  On 
each  of  these  strips  is  ruled  a 
column  width  3-15/16  inches 
wide;  a  blue  line  inch  inside 
of  the  rule  on  each  side  serves 
as  a  typing  guide. 

Key  letters  and  numerals  in¬ 
dicating  the  classification  and 
insertion  dates  of  each  ad  first 
are  typed  in  the  margin  to  the 
left  of  the  ruled  column.  The 
typist,  using  an  I.B.M.  electro- 
matic  typewriter,  then  types  the 
ad  in  ^e  space  between  the  two 
blue  lines.  The  strips  of  ads  are 
cut  apart,  sorted  in  classifica¬ 
tions,  and  then  arranged  into 
Mlumns  and  according  to  classi¬ 
fications  on  the  magnetic  make¬ 
up  boards.  Labels  at  the  top 


and  bottom  of  each  make-up 
board  give  the  page  and  column 
number. 

As  the  make-up  of  the  col¬ 
umns  is  completed,  the  board 
containing  the  ads  is  photo¬ 
graphed.  The  copy  is  reduced 
50%  to  standard  newspaper 
width  in  this  copying  process. 
Positive  prints  of  these  nega¬ 
tives  undergo  whatever  retouch¬ 
ing  may  be  required,  after 
which  the  prints  are  trimmed 
into  columns  to  be  pasted  down 
on  nine-column  layout  sheets. 

The  engraving  department 
converts  these  layouts  into  page- 
size  line  etchings  and  cuts  the 
resulting  metal  columns  apart. 
In  the  composing  room,  classified 
advertising  employes  place  each 
column  in  its  proper  position  in 
its  proper  page  form.  Each  com¬ 
pleted  page  then  goes  through 
normal  stereotyping,  pressroom, 
and  circulation  operations. 

Column  Rules  Included 

Figuring  in  this  new  classified 
production  process  are  several 
developments  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  magnetic  paper. 

Two  steel  strips  counter-sunk 
in  the  back  of  each  make-up 
board  enable  workmen  to  posi¬ 
tion  the  boards  magneticaliy  for 
photographing. 

Column  borders  are  trimmed 
off  when  the  first  page  layout  is 
completed  for  engraving,  and 
the  classified  pages  later  are 
made  up  in  special  chases  con¬ 
taining  two-point  column  rules. 
Prior  to  adoption  of  this  column 
make-up  system,  lines  drawn  on 
the  layouts  and  engraved  in  the 
page  served  as  column  rules. 

Page  and  column  position  la¬ 
bels  are  maintained  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  column  throughout 
the  engraving  process.  As  they 
place  the  ads  in  the  page  form, 
classified  department  employes 
write  this  information  on  the 
back  of  each  metal  column  and 
break  the  position  key,  already 
partially  routed  through  by  the 
engravers,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  column. 

Patents  are  being  applied  for 
to  protect  the  novel  features. 

■ 

2  Giant  Editions 
In  Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  City  —  The  first 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Deseret 
News  appeared  May  16  with  162 
pages,  including  78  pages  stand¬ 
ard  size  and  84  pages  tabloid. 

New  features  included  a  24- 
page  tabloid  farm,  home  and  gar¬ 
den  section,  eight  page  rotogra¬ 
vure  section. 

Magazine,  society,  sports, 
comic  and  church  sections  form¬ 
erly  appearing  in  the  News  Sat¬ 
urday  were  carried  over  into  the 
Sunday  paper  in  expanded  form. 

The  annual  Intermountain 
Scenic  Edition  of  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
bune  on  Sunday  totaled  184 
pages  including  two  tabloid  spe¬ 
cial  sections  of  40  pages  each, 
illustrated  profusely  with  full 
color  photos.  The  edition  also 
marked  inauguration  of  a  new 
farm,  home  and  garden  section. 


Blue  Pencil  Club 
Told  'Cold  Type' 
Aids  Newcomers 

Columbus  —  The  Ohio  Blue 
Pencil  Club,  organized  two  dec¬ 
ades  ago  but  allowed  to  lapse 
during  the  war  years,  was  re¬ 
vived  May  16  at  Ohio  State 
University  by  85  editors  and 
copy  readers  from  Ohio  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  reorganization  meeting, 
Edwin  Schoenleb,  Akron  Bea¬ 
con-Journal  copy  desk  man,  was 
elected  president;  and  Ivan  E. 
Lake,  managing  editor  of  the 
Bowling  Green  Daily  Sentinel, 
was  named  vicepresident.  H.  R. 
Jolliffe,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Ohio  State,  was 
elected  secretary. 

Round  table  discussions  were 
conducted  on  various  subjects, 
with  the  following  leaders: 
Typography  and  makeup.  Jack 
A.  Keller,  Columbus  Citizen, 
and  Clyde  C.  Long,  Columbus 
Dispatch;  Libel,  Paul  R.  Gin- 
gher,  counsel  for  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association,  and  Dr. 
James  E.  Pollard.  OSU  School 
of  Journalism;  Readability,  Rob¬ 
ert  Gunning  of  Gunning  Read¬ 
able  Reports,  and  Prof.  Lester 
Getzloe. 

'From  Editor  to  Auditor' 

Luncheon  speakers  included 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
who  described  the  Chicago 
printing  methods  as  pointing  the 
way  to  cheaper  production  and 
a  healthy  return  of  competition 
to  the  newspaper  industry. 

“Newspaper  control  has  been 
slipping  from  the  editor  to  the 
auditor,’’  he  said. 

“We  should  have  been  devel¬ 
oping  techniques  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  young  man  and  his 
wife  to  go  into  competition  with 


a  paper  that  is  being  operated 
largely  for  dividends  for  the 
grandchildren  ...  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  evangelist-hearted 
founder.’’ 

It  should  be  possible,  he  said, 
for  the  young  Greeleys  of  to 
day  to  own  their  own  news¬ 
papers.  and  for  “two  equally 
high-minded  and  honest  editors 
to  battle  it  out  in  the  same  town 
or  village  to  the  edification  and 
stimulation  of  their  readers.” 

Murray  Powers,  news  and 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  documented 
with  letters  the  rosy  glow  that 
many  a  participant  feels  after 
attending  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Newsmen  should  meet 
more  often,  he  said,  to  ping- 
pong  ideas  back  and  forth. 

‘Too  many  are  too  eager  for 
the  end  of  the  day,”  he  said. 
“Take  home  some  exchanges  for 
ideas?  Get  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  read  it?  Get  some 
new  book  on  make-up  or  typog- 
graphy?  Write  a  feature  story 
on  the  side?  .  .  .  No,  it’s  just  too 
much.” 

■ 

Winchell's  Line  Cut 

Philadelphia  —  Management 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's 
station  WFIL  have  offered  a 
$2,500  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  saboteurs  who  on  the 
night  of  May  16  cut  telephone 
cables  used  to  carry  programs 
to  the  transmitter.  The  break¬ 
down  in  service  began  with 
Walter  Winchell's  broadcast 
and  continued  for  11  minutes 
■ 

NAEA  Advisors 

The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Research  has  been  established 
by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  not  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  as 
stated  in  E&P,  May  15,  page  7. 
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British  Publisher  Sees 
Newsprint  for  Defense 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

AMERICA  may  have  to  ship 

quantities  of  newsprint  to 
Britain  as  an  emergency  defense 
measure  some  day,  sharply 
warns  H.  G.  Bartholomew, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
London  Daily  Mirror.  He  is  in 
New  York  after  looking  over  his 
company’s  paper  mills  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

The  reason  for  this  assertion 
is  a  critical  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  in  England  that  has  be¬ 
come  so  serious  that  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  story”  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  told  to  British  readers, 
he  states. 

“The  British  people,”  says 
Bartholomew,  “appreciate  Amer¬ 
ica  very  much,  but  they  do  not 
understand  her.” 

Bartholomew  spoke  somewhat 
testily  of  the  Mirror’s  inability 
to  import  more  newsprint,  even 
from  the  plant  it  owns  in  Can¬ 
ada.  The  British  Government 
refuses  to  use  any  of  its 
“dollars”  for  newsprint.  Thus, 
the  British-owned  mill’s  prod¬ 
ucts  go  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

”1  do  not  see  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  situation  for  Eng¬ 
land,”  he  says.  “The  European 
Recovery  Program.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain,  cannot  be  used  for  increas 
ing  our  newsprint.” 

Consequently.  Bartholomew 
plans  an  expenditure  of  £35,000 
for  machinery  that  will  give  his 
paper  another  ■’’K-inch  per  col¬ 
umn.  The  Mirror  now  operates 
within  a  10*4  x  131a  news  space 
and — incredible  as  it  may  seem 
to  American  publisher.s-^ivide 
this  space  into  seven  columns. 
“We  are  going  eight  columns, 
as  soon  as  we  can,”  says  Bar¬ 
tholomew. 

The  eight-page  Mirror  prints 
now  in  the  normally  white  gut 
ters  between  pages,  leaving  one 
'/ti-inch  to  spare.  (The  Mirror 
was  24  pages,  tabloid,  prewar.) 

Bartholomew  is  visiting  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time 
in  about  20  years.  He  says  of 
American  newspapers,  “You  live 
on  advertising.  It  eats  up  the 
newsprint.  American  publish¬ 
ers  have  all  the  newsprint  they 
need.”  He  illustrated  how  much 
of  it  was  “wasted”  in  American 
margins  —  margins  that  have 
been  reduced  to  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  in  England. 

The  English  publisher  said 
there  is  a  difference  between 
present  American  -  Canadian 
papers  and  British  papers  that 
is  almost  functional.  He  said 
the  Briton  reads  his  paper  for 
news,  primarily,  but  that  in  the 
Western  sphere  English  -  speak¬ 
ing  peoples  are  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  advertising.  “You 
live  your  lives  by  advertising,” 
he  said. 

His  visit  to  Canada  resulted  in 
observations  on  this  point  that 
he  feels  explain  the  reason. 
When  an  American  (or  Cana¬ 
dian)  goes  to  the  big  cities,  he 
must  go  many  miles,  often,  and 
so  prepares  in  advance  for  the 
shopping  trip  by  educating  him¬ 
self  to  the  market  by  reading 


advertising.  This  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  in  England,  where  such 
papers  as  the  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian,  as  an  example,  has  nearly 
loo's  readership  of  its  editorials. 

The  Briton,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  gear  his  life  to  adver¬ 
tising,  but  must  search  out 
shops,  test  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  compare  prices  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact. 

Three  years  ago  Bartholomew 
was  made  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Mirror.  The  position  is 
equivalent  to  “president  of  com¬ 
panies”  in  the  U.S.  He  went 
with  the  Mirror  over  35  years 
ago,  after  it  had  failed  as  a 
“journal  for  women.”  The 
women  didn’t  read  it;  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  read  men’s  journals. 

“If,”  says  Bartholomew,  “the 
women’s  paper  had  been  made 
for  men  to  read,  it  might  have 
succeeded.” 

Bartholomew  had  gone  to  the 
Mirror  from  the  Daily  Mail. 
After  the  “failure,”  the  Mirror 
was  converted  to  a  picture 
paper,  similar  to  the  Illustrated 
Mail.  _  Thereafter,  it  succeeded, 
featuring  more  sensational  news. 
Today,  it  is  one  of  England’s 
largest  circulation  papers. 

■ 

Newspaper  Group 
On  Inaugural  Flight 

A  specially  authorized  flight 
across  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
deep-sea  fishing  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  sightseeing  trip 
through  the  Andes,  and  a  river 
cruise  in  Ecuador  were  on  the 
10  da.v  agenda  for  37  guests  of 
Braniff  International  Airways’ 
inaugural  tour  to  Latin  America, 
beginning  May  22. 

CiuesLs  included  J.  D.  Bower- 
sock,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star: 
George  Butler,  a  director  of 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  E.  M. 
Dealey,  president  of  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Neu's;  Martin  Dreyer, 
Houston  Chronicle;  Jules  Du- 
Bois,  Chicago  Tribune;  Wilbur 
Forrest.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times; 
Clyde  LaMotte,  Houston  Post; 
Allen  Merriam,  Dallas  Times- 
Herald;  Marcellus  Murdock, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle;  William 
Noorlag,  Jr.,  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce;  Robert  Overstreet, 
Houston  Press,  and  Charles  E. 
Scripps,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

■ 

$2,000,000  Voted 
To  Promote  Coffee 

Delegates  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  voted  this  week 
to  set  up  a  $2,000,000  fund  to 
promote  coffee  drinking  in  the 
United  States. 

The  action  was  taken  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  Extraordi¬ 
nary  Pan-American  Coffee  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  York  City.  The 
delegates  agreed  on  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  10  cents  on  each  bag 
of  coffee  imported  into  the  U.S., 
effective  Oct.  1.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  eight  cents  a  bag. 


'DKIECRATS' 

Wire  Editor  Bill  Weisner,  above, 
of  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  came 
up  with  “Dixiecrats"  when  the 
desk  was  stumped  for  a  term  to 
describe  the  anti-Truman  South¬ 
ern  Democrats. 

Texas  Papers 
Will  Try  Out 
Interne  Plan 

Dallas,  Texas  —  Texas  news¬ 
papers  will  experiment  with 
“interneships”  for  journalism 
students  over  a  10-week  period 
this  summer. 

Ward  Mayborn,  chairman  of 
the  journalism  committee  of  the 
Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  announced  the  plan  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  his  committee 
with  a  journalism  professors’ 
committee  May  16. 

Mayborn  is  publisher  of  the 
Sherman  (Texas)  Democrat.  He 
was  formerly  executive  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun. 

Under  the  plan,  students  w’ill 
be  designated  by  departments  of 
journalism  and  will  be  assigned 
to  cooperating  newspapers.  The 
students  will  be  put  through  the 
mill — doing  .stints  in  editorial, 
circulation,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  office. 

Ten  publishers  have  come  in 
on  the  “interneship”  plan  work¬ 
ing  with  the  TNPA  committee. 
But  13  others  informed  the  com¬ 
mittee  they  had  previous  and  in¬ 
dependently  arranged  to  give 
summer  jobs  to  students. 

Publishers  will  report  back 
on  how  the  interneship  worked 
out  in  each  case.  Students  will 
be  paid  while  with  the  news¬ 
paper,  but  a  rate  of  pay  has  not 
been  settled  upon. 

There  was  also  discussion  of 
the  possibility  of  working  out  an 
interneship  arrangement  for 
journalism  department  profes- 


New  Chief  PRO 

Washington — Maj.  Gen.  Bry¬ 
ant  E.  Moore  who  has  been  in 
command  of  the  Trieste  United 
States  Troops  has  been  ordered 
to  Washington  to  become  chief 
of  the  army’s  public  information 
division,  succeeding  Maj.  Gen. 
Floyd  L.  Parks  who  will  be 
given  a  foreign  assignment. 

■ 

Vacation  for  Hoe  Co. 

All  plants  and  divisions  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  will  close  for 
two  weeks  starting  July  24  in 
order  to  permit  taking  of  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  by  its  employes. 


Joint  Committee 
Seminar  Backs 
Local  Program 

Local  plant  and  community 
programs  of  economic  education 
are  the  soundest  means  of  im. 
proving  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions,  Don  Belding,  chairman  of 
ANA-AAAA  Joint  Committee, 
said  last  week  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  committee’s  first  seminar 
on  plant-community  relations 
technique. 

“The  seminar  brought  much 
evidence,”  said  Mr.  Belding, 
board  chairman  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  agency,  “to  prove  that 
local  plant  and  community  edu¬ 
cational  activity  pays  off  in  bet¬ 
ter  relations,  fewer  strikes, 
greater  production  and  all  the 
benefits  of  a  happier  plant  fam¬ 
ily.” 

More  than  60  representatives 
of  40  companies  attended  the 
seminar,  which  is  expected  to 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  future 
ones.  All  sessions  of  the  three- 
day  event  were  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  successful  com- 
munitj'  and  plant  programs,  and 
roundtable  discussions. 

Wells  Is  Moderator 

Ken  Wells,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Joint  Committee, 
acted  as  moderator  and  discus¬ 
sion  leader.  Among  the  speak¬ 
ers  he  presented  were  John  W. 
Anderson  of  The  Anderson  Co., 
who  proposed  community  ex¬ 
hibits  of  science  and  invention 
as  demonstrations  of  what  the 
American  economic  system  in¬ 
spires  and  produces. 

Col.  Gilbert  Hodges  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  who  discussed 
the  widespread  desire  among 
Americans  to  discuss  and  learn 
economic  facts: 

Paul  West,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  who  told  of  advertising’s 
increasing  role  in  economic  edu¬ 
cation; 

T.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  formerly 
with  the  FBI.  who  revealed  some 
of  the  activities  of  Communists 
and  other  “subversive”  elements. 

Other  speakers  were  Robert 
Caniff,  of  Servel,  Inc.,  who  told 
about  his  company’s  community 
relations  program  ( see  story 
elsewhere  in  this  issue);  Henry 
Abt,  president.  Brand  Names 
Foundation;  Frederic  Gamble, 
president.  A  A  A  A;  Richard 
Scheidker,  vicepresident,  AAAA. 

The  sound-slide  film  “This  Is 
Our  Problem”  was  shown  to  the 
group. 

Mr.  Belding  said  the  next  step 
contemplated  by  his  committee 
is  to  “find  a  home  for  this  work." 

“We  need  a  continuing  organ¬ 
ization,”  he  said,  “where  all  the 
opinions  and  activity  surround¬ 
ing  the  program  can  come  to 
rest.” 

■ 

Ne-wsprinl  Record 

North  American  newsprint 
production — 487,620  tons— ^set  * 
new  April  record,  according  to 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 
Canada’s  share  of  the  total  ww 
385,606  tons.  First  quarter  out¬ 
put  of  U.S.  mills,  however,  was 
off  5%  from  1947  figure. 
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AS  THE  COP  LEAVES 

Coffman,,  Fort  H'orth  (Texas)  Star  Telegram 


BABE  IN  THE  BULRUSHES 

Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch 


ARISE,  FOR  THIS  IS  HE 

Smith,  NEA  Service 


Palestine  Newsmen  Dodge 
Bullets  and  Censors*  Pencils 


CENSORS’  pencils  have  added 

to  difficulties  for  correspond¬ 
ents  sending  cable  copy  out  of 
battle  wracked  Palestine.  Thus 
far,  there  is  no  censorship  on 
outgoing  mail. 

The  only  uncensored  dis¬ 
patches  from  Jerusalem  are  the 
pooled  stories  sent  out  by  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents,  who  have 
limited  use  of  U.S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  facilities.  The  U.S.  moved 
a  portable  Navy  communications 
unit  into  Jerusalem,  two  weeks 
ago. 

Israel  has  established  a  cen¬ 
sor  section  of  15  members  at 
Tel  Aviv,  with  similar  units  in 
Haifa  and  the  Jewish-held  sec¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  Arab  cen¬ 
sorship  pertained  from  the  out¬ 
set  of  hostilities  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  Jewish  press  within  Pal¬ 
estine  voluntarily  accepted  cen¬ 
sorship.  (In  New  York  City, 
Jewish  telegraph  news  agencies 
reported  no  trouble  in  receiv¬ 
ing  cable  reports.) 

Yet,  each  of  the  major  U.S. 
press  services — Associated  Press, 
United  Press,  and  International 
News  Service — has  been  able  to 
develop  copy,  independent  of 
the  pooled  story.  New  York  ex¬ 
ecutives  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher. 

Correspondents  differ  on  the 
extent  of  Jewish  censorship. 
Arthur  Williamson,  representing 
London  Exchange  Telegraph 
agency,  reported  that  “they  ( the 
Jews)  have  even  rewritten 
stories.”  He  walked  across  the 
Judean  hills  to  send  his  stories 
through  Arab  censorship,  rather 
than  Haganah. 

On  the  other  hand,  Eliav  Si¬ 
mon,  United  Pressman,  reports: 

CeMorship  thus  far  has  been 
applied  mostly  to  small  details. 

. .  Actual  censorship  takes  place 
in  full  view  of  the  correspon¬ 
dent  involved,  and  there  is  con¬ 
sultation  between  the  censor 


and  the  correspondent  as  this  is 
done” 

Williamson  also  reported  that 
some  correspondents  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  left  the  modern  city  and 
went  over  to  the  Arab-con¬ 
trolled  old  walled  city  to  send 
out  information. 

Tel  Aviv’s  chief  censor  ( name 
censored  out  for  security  rea¬ 
sons)  told  the  37  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  that  the  number  of 
words  deleted  is  “far  less  than 
the  British  took  out  on  security 
grounds.” 

Daniel  De  Luce.  AP  roving 
correspondent  with  the  Trans¬ 
jordan  army,  followed  the 
Arabs  to  Jerusalem  and  report¬ 
ed  his  arrival.  May  18,  by  dis¬ 
patch  to  Amman  (capital  city), 
and  out  by  British  facilities. 

Israel’s  censorship  applied  to 
11  categories,  involving  the  in¬ 
formation  that  is  usually  classi¬ 
fied  as  military  intelligence. 
The  color,  atmosphere  and  de¬ 
tail  belonging  to  the  story  will 
be  lost,  editors  said. 

International  News  Service 
prepared  to  meet  the  need  for 
background  material  with  a 
story  by  Moshe  Shertock,  Israel 
Foreign  Minister,  cabled  to  Lon¬ 
don,  via  Tel  Aviv. 

The  services  also  were  able  to 
cover  development  through  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Cairo  and  other 
Arab  centers. 

Meantime,  Jerusalem  corre¬ 
spondents  claimed  they  were 
“getting  claustrophobia”  as  the 
battle  moved  closer  to  the  press 
camp.  American  and  British 
newsmen  were  sleeping  on  the 
floors  of  their  hotels  and  work¬ 
ing  in  the  hallways,  as  Arab  an¬ 
swering  fire  riddled  windows, 
gouged  walls  and  shredded  lamp 
shades. 

A  courier  service  was  being 
established  between  Jerusalem 
and  Haifa,  thence  to  Amman, 
which  was  expected  to  get  by 
censorship  regulations. 


First  Press  Loss 

Major  Richard  Wyndham,  52, 
British  correspondent,  stood  up 
to  take  a  photograph  of  attack¬ 
ing  Arab  Legionnaires.  Return 
fire  from  a  Jewish-held  post  in 
Jerusalem  killed  him.  He  was 
correspondent  for  the  London 
Sunday  Times  and  the  Cairo 
Akbar  el  Yom. 

■ 

Soviet  'Gift'  Press 
Proposal  Rejected 

A  Soviet  proposal  that  gov¬ 
ernments  be  required  to  furnish 
premises  and  equipment  for 
printing  newspapers  was  voted 
down  this  week  at  Lake  Success, 
where  a  drafting  committee  is 
working  on  the  United  Nations 
covenant  for  Human  Rights. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
led  the  attack  against  the  So¬ 
viet  measure,  offered  by  Prof. 
Alexei  P.  Pavlov,  and  it  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  7-to-l  vote.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  pointed  out  that  state 
help  to  newspapers  “could  be 
withdrawn  by  the  state.” 

■ 

Guild  Takes  Offer 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — After  four 
months  of  negotiations,  the 
Rochester  Newspaper  Guild 
voted  May  16  to  sign  a  take- 
it-or-leave-it  contract  providing 
for  a  general  10%  wage  increase, 
adding  only  a  “token”  $1  to  the 
minimum.  The  contract  is  still 
subject  to  ANG  approval. 


‘Right  to  Know' 

Statesville,  N.  C.  —  World 
freedom  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  building  of  a  firm  ond 
permanent  world  peace.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Thomas  L.  Robinson  oi 
the  Charlotte  News  told  the 
Stotesville  Lions  Club. 

He  urged  his  listeners  to 
keep  before  them  the  phrase 
coined  by  Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director  oi  the  Associated 
Press:  "The  right  to  know." 


Music  Hath 
Big  News  Value 
In  Bethlehem 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  —  Music  was 
front-page  news  here  last  week 
as  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times 
devoted  530  column  inches  of 
editorial  space  in  four  days  to 
the  41st  Annual  Bach  Festival. 

Editorial  matter  included 
eight  straight  news  stories,  six 
features,  three  critical  reviews, 
two  society  stories  and  an  edi¬ 
torial.  About  two-fifths  of  the 
space  was  given  over  to  art. 
Staff  members  also  reported  for 
wire  services  and  metropolitan 
dailies. 

The  Globe-Times  gives  year- 
round  support  to  the  Bethlehem 
Bach  Choir,  although  the  fes¬ 
tival  has  no  promotional  tie-in 
with  the  newspaper.  Nor  does 
the  festival  ne^  editorial  plugs 
since  it  is  always  sold  out 
months  in  advance. 

During  the  four  years  of  his 
editorship.  Dale  H.  Gramley  has 
employed  free-lance  music  writ¬ 
ers  to  review  the  festival.  TTiis 
year,  however,  Gramley  had  a 
music  critic  on  his  staff  who 
covered  concerts  all  year.  He 
is  Hershel  Brown,  a  qualified 
musician,  graduate  of  the  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  and 
regular  county  seat  and  court¬ 
house  reporter. 

Gramley  introduced  Brown  to 
readers  in  a  front-page  story 
which  also  explained  Globe- 
Times  policy. 

“For  the  first  time,”  the  lead 
said,  “the  Globe-Times  has  em¬ 
ployed  a  full-time  music  critic 
as  a  staff  member,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  local  cul¬ 
tural  savants,  but  in  the  belief 
that  musical  activity  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  warrants  expert  coverage 
by  this  newspaper.” 

In  three  editorial  conferences 
during  the  month  before  the 
festival,  Gramley  set  up  the 
coverage  plan,  together  with 
Brown,  Stanley  Fink,  executive 
editor,  and  C.  Fred  Ritter,  city 
editor. 
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Agencies  Urged  to  Put 
Service  Policy  Before  $ 


Snapped  between  sessions  oi  the  National  Advertising  Agency  Net¬ 
work  convention  in  San  Francisco:  left  to  right,  Oakleigh  R.  French 
St.  Louis;  Walter  Guild.  San  Francisco;  N.  A.  Winter,  Des  Moines. 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO— The  sign  of 
service  should  replace  the  dol¬ 
lar  sign  over  the  advertising 
agency  door,  Sidney  Garfield,  of 
Garfield  &  Guild,  told  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Agency  Net 
work  convention  here. 

■'We  are  not  hucksters  but 
salesmen,”  Garfield  said.  “Let  us 
stop  talk  about  commissions  and 
billings  and  make  a  declaration 
of  our  policy.  This  declaration 
should  be  engraved  on  a  plaque 


Sidney  Garfield.  Son  Francisco, 
on  NAAN  convention  rostrum. 


and  hung  in  each  of  our  offices. 
It  should  provide  a  standard  of 
measurement  for  taking  in  new 
members." 

As  salesmen,  an  agency's  serv¬ 
ices  should  be  measured  in  sales 
rather  than  in  space  placed,  Gar¬ 
field  emphasized  in  addressing 
this  17th  annual  NAAN  gather¬ 
ing. 

Get  on  Client's  Side  of  Desk 

Garfield  was  not  criticizing 
fellow  members  as  much  as  he 
was  urging  them  to  adopt  new 
standards. 

“Let  us  get  on  the  same  side 
of  the  desk  as  the  client,”  he 
urged.  "Big  ideas  have  made 
history.  Our  business  is  ready 
for  another  big  idea.” 

Definition  of  the  “big  idea" 
rests  with  the  NAAN  steering 
committee,  O.  R.  French,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  NAAN  and  a 
principal  in  Oakleigh  R.  Freqch 
&  Associates,  St.  Louis,  told 
E&P.  French  said  no  release 
would  be  made  at  this  time.  The 
implication  was  that  this  new 
setup  in  the  NAAN  program 
would  be  subject  to  further  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  membership. 

At  another  NAAN  session. 
Garfield  suggested  that  the  me¬ 
dia  department  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  should  be  given  a 
new  name.  He  proposed  “Sales 
Extension  Department.” 

The  director  of  a  sales  exten¬ 
sion  department  would  be  more 
apt  to  think  in  terms  of  offering 
media  which  would  reach  the 
greatest  number  of  people  at  the 
least  cost,  and  to  think  in  terms 
of  sales  for  the  client.  Garfield 
said. 

The  search  for  new  standards 
of  service  was  the  dominant  note 
in  five  days  of  sessions  here  for 
representatives  of  the  27  agency 
members  of  NAAN. 


Sessions  were  marked  by 
frank  admissions  of  the  need  of 
safeguarding  business  and  im¬ 
proving  agency  techniques.  At¬ 
tending  were  the  representatives 
of  many  agencies  which  arose 
during  the  depression.  Today 
their  lustiness  is  evidenced  by 
more  than  $20,000,000  worth  of 
business  in  1947.  And  if  one 
mentions  the  term  small  agency, 
the  invariable  reply  is:  “What 
do  you  mean  by  small?” 

Kaufman  Receives  Cup 

The  NAAN  cup  was  awarded 
to  Henry  J.  Kaufman,  of  Henry 
J.  Kaufman  &  Associates,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  who  won  15  differ¬ 
ent  awards  in  20  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  competition. 

Kaufman's  firsts  included  re¬ 
search  (Washington  News);  for 
national  newspaper  campaigns 
( Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. ) ; 
for  integrated  advertising  and 
research  (same  utility);  for  na¬ 
tional  spot  announcements  ( Am¬ 
erican  Publishing  Co.);  for  cli¬ 
ent  public  relations  (United 
Electric  Coal  Companies);  for 
television  and  for  local  radio. 

Other  awards  in  the  national 
newspaper  campaigns  classifica¬ 
tion  went  to  Carr  Liggett  Adver¬ 
tising,  Cleveland,  for  Climax  In¬ 
dustries  campaign;  Oakleigh  R. 
French  &  Associates,  St.  Louis 
(Reardon  Co.);  and,  honorable 
mention,  to  Kaufman  for  H.  M. 
Lamm  Bros.,  Inc.,  advertising. 
The  Reardon  ad,  incidentally, 
contained  illustrations  by  Ama- 
dee  Wohlschlaeger,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  artist. 

Local  newspaper  campaign 
winners  were:  Ambro  Advertis- 
tising  Agency  (Iowa  Electric 
Light  &  Power);  Carter  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  (City  National 
Bank  &  Trust);  Hoffman  &  York 
(American  Overseas  Aid)  and 
an  honorable  mention  to  Carter 
for  Board  of  Public  Utilities 
copy. 

A  half  day  was  devoted  to 
management  with  a  stress  on 
possibilities  and  necessities  of  a 
business  recession.  Curt  Frei- 
berger,  heading  the  Denver 
agency  bearing  his  name,  did  not 
mince  words: 

“Yes,  a  recession  is  here  and 
will  get  worse  for  agencies  that 
do  not  use  their  heads.  There 
will  be  no  recession  this  year  or 
next  for  those  who  use  the  same 
old  tools — their  heads — and  the 
same  old  sweat. 

“We  must  work  harder,  sell 
harder,  put  ourselves  in  the  cli¬ 
ents'  place  and  view  the  picture 
from  this  side.” 

Returns  from  a  questionnaire 
sent  57  clients  showed  all  but 
one  anticipated  business  will 
need  increased  advertising  budg¬ 
ets  to  hold  trade  volume  during 
1949.  Forty-three  of  47  replying 
expressed  confidence  advertising 
would  help  hold  business  volume 
in  a  buyer  s  market. 

Most  replies  showed  a  belief 
agencies  forgot  how  to  sell  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years — the  count 
was  27  to  17.  Thirty-five  of  39 


forecast  greater  advertising  ac¬ 
tivity  for  their  businesses  in 
1948  and  1949.  Thirty-six  of  38 
clients  replying  thought  agen¬ 
cies  will  improve  services  and 
standards  to  meet  competition. 

As  evidence  of  tightening  busi¬ 
ness,  25  reported  increased 
agency  solicitations  during  re¬ 
cent  months — and  21  repli^  no 
gain.  Newspaper  and  radio  so¬ 
licitation  increases  were  report¬ 
ed  by  but  15;  magazine.  18,  and 
printers,  19. 

The  average  guess  of  the  range 
and  time  of  the  recession  was 
from  1950  to  1952,  Freiberger 
reported. 

To  this  N.  A.  Winter  of  the 
Des  Moines  agency  bearing  his 
name  commented  that  "there  are 
recessions  with  us  at  all  times, 
depending  on  the  business.” 

Wilford  "York,  Hoffman  & 
York,  Milwaukee,  urged  prepar¬ 
edness  both  to  expand  and  con¬ 
tract,  but  quickly.  He  said  ex¬ 
pansion  should  trail  volume 
growth,  as  business  contracts 
faster  than  an  agency  can  when 
one  hits  the  down  trend.  York 
described  management  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  plants,  people  and 
procedure,  with  people  the  most 
important  factor.  He  favors 
neither  jacks  of  all  trades  nor 
specialists,  but  combination  em¬ 
ployes. 

“The  problem  of  the  client 
who  cuts  his  advertising  can  be 
solved  with  study  and  thought, 
but  not  by  magic,"  said  Ciarr 
Liggett,  Cleveland. 

“More  and  more  we  are  trying 
to  look  at  the  client's  business 
as  our  own.  That  is  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  NAAN.  To  avoid  appro¬ 
priations  slashing,  keep  selling 
the  client,  continually  sell  the 
value  of  advertising,  give  the 
advertising  success,  sell  a  well- 
planned  account,  consider  your¬ 
self  as  their  advertising  ac¬ 
count.” 

Sunday  Sections  Promoted 

To  which  Oakleigh  French  ob 
served  that  “when  you  cut  ad¬ 
vertising  you  cut  low  cost  sell¬ 
ing.” 

Use  of  Sunday  newspaper 
magazine  sections  to  reach  se¬ 
lected  markets  in  which  are  con¬ 
centrated  the  nation's  wealth 
was  advocated  by  J.  Paul  Wil¬ 
son.  manager,  merchandising  de¬ 
partment,  American  Weekly,  and 
Sam  Lowry,  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  manager.  This  Week. 

This  can  be  done  by  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  782  “gold  counties,” 
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Wilson  said;  and  it  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  hitting  the  “74 
counties  in  which  half  the  na¬ 
tion’s  retail  business  is  done,  the 
138  metropolitan  markets,”  Low¬ 
ry  declar^. 

Both  newspaper  speakers 
stressed  that  people,  not  geogra¬ 
phy,  make  markets;  that,  as 
Lowry  put  it,  “business  is  more 
local  than  national,”  using  suc¬ 
cess  stories  of  the  national  chain 
store  concentrations  of  activi¬ 
ties  to  prove  his  point. 

“Shall  we  cultivate  the  main 
streets  of  America,  or  the  State 
Streets  of  America?”  asked  Wil¬ 
son  as  he  declared  that  24%  of 
the  counties  in  the  U.S.A.  have 
more  than  80%  of  the  trade.  His 
presentation  included  charts  to 
dramatize  the  statement  that 
cities  and  towns  in  this  country 
comprise  only  17,000,000  of  the 
nation’s  1,900,000,000  acres. 

■ 

Column  Is  Dropped 
After  Comparison 

San  Francisco — A  San  Fran 
cisco  News  column  entitled 
“Night  and  Day  in  San  Fran 
cisco”  and  written  by  Jack  Bur- 
ket  has  been  temporarily  dis¬ 
continued,  it  was  explained  at 
the  News.  Burket  was  declared 
desirous  of  returning  to  the 
News  side. 

The  suspension  was  effected 
May  11,  three  days  after  the  Son 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  printed 
a  column  by  Burket  and  one  by 
Hal  Boyle  of  Associated  Press 
side  by  side.  A  two-column  head 
reading  simply  “Ho,  Hum”  was 
used  by  the  Call-Bulletin  with 
no  explanation  of  an  apparent 
similarity  in  the  two  articles. 

Moore  Leaves 
Bureau  Staff 

Thomas  H.  Moore,  member  of 
the  executive  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
since  1914,  is  retiring  this  month 
after  34  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Moore  joined  the  bureau 
as  associate  director  in  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  under  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Thomson,  director, 
whose  retirement  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  month. 

Before  joining  the  bureau,  he 
had  serv^  several  newspapers 
in  executive  editorial  posts  and 
was  advertising  manager  of  John 
Wanamaker,  New  York. 
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Facts  for  Advertisers 


*  Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume?  Do  you  know  the 
past  automobile  buying  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  areas  your  dealers 
serve?  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  Department  can  answer 
not  only  these  questions,  but  can 
also  reveal  detailed  sales  break¬ 
downs  from  1928  to  1947,  and 
trace  Plain  Dealer  readership  to 
car  sales.  We’ll  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


/automotive  manufacturers  who  seek  their  pot  of  gold  in  the 
rich  Northern  Ohio  market  find  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  For  Cleveland  is  a  lucrative,  continuing  market  for 
automotive  sales.  Year  after  year,  Cleveland  is  among  the  leaders  in 
car  owners  on  a  per  capita  basis  .  .  .  and  studies  of  new  car  sales, 
broken  down  into  272  census  tracts  in  A.  B.  C.  Cleveland,  show  a 
striking  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer  readership.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  annually  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  the  country  in  automotive  lineage. 
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^^48,470,000 


*The  New  York  Sun’s  300,000  families  spent  548,470,000  in 
retail  stores  for  apparel  and  home  furnishings  during  a  two- 
month  panel  study  period.  This  is  53,732,000  more  than 
300,000  average  New  York  families  spent. 

For  sales  success  in  New  York,  it  is  far  more  important  to 
reach  the  right  people,  rather  than  the  most  people. 


A  Sun  representative  will  be  happy  to  tell  you  about  the  valuable 
data  contained  in  this  first  full-scale  panel  study  of  the  New  York 
morket.  Write  on  business  letterhead  to  The  Sun  Research  Dept., 
280  Broadway,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  los  Angeles  by 
Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc.;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell 


MEDAL  WINNER  ANNUAL  ADVERTISING  AWARDS 


FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PANEL 


0eim-pro  / 


C.  William  Zcrillo,  a  23  year  old  garage  worker 
and  ex  G.I.  was  driving  across  the  'Iriboro  Bridge 
to  work  when  bright  paint  splashes  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  roadway  ahead.  Looking  up.  he 
saw  that  a  painter’s  scaffold  aloft  had  collapsed, 
leas  ing  two  men  dangling  precariously.  W'ith  an 
inexix;nsivc  British  camera  he  carried  in  his  ear 
. . .  he  snapped  the  shot,  rushed  the  undes  eloped 
film  to  The  News,  made  Page  1  the  next  morning. 
And  ssas  well  paid  for  his  picture. 

4l  On  his  wav  home  from  a  baseball  game,  a  News 
reader  saw  two  boys  playing  in  the  street  struck 
fqA  car,  and  clicked  his  camera  . . . 

€L  ■  visiting  Chinese  photographed  a  visiting 
N^mBishman  critically  injured  on  I'ifth  .\\enue  by 
Vi  c^  from  Yukon,  I  ’lorida  .  .  . 

C.  I’rom  a  sinking  ship  in  a  pitching  sea,  miles 
off  Newfoundland,  a  stewardess  caught  in  her 
camera  sailors  pulling  away  in  a  lifel)oat  .  .  . 

C.  An  ex-army  paratroo]X'r  elmted  dow  n  o\  ei 
l  imes  Sc|uare,  took  pictures  on  his  3,000  foot  drop 
.  .  .  and  was  himself  photogiajihed  by  an 
amateur  who  happened  along  with 

C.  W'hen  a  DC-^  crashed  at  LaC'.uardi.i  last 
summer,  spectators  had  pictures  of  the  accident 
before  the  press  pros  could  arrive... 
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I'hcsc  arc  typical  instances  of  the 
thousands  of  amateurs  all  over  the  world,  whose 
ambition  is  to  get  their  prints  and  credit  lines  in 
the  New  York  News.  The  News  encourages 
amateurs,  and  over  the  years  has  secured  some  of 
its  most  notable  pictures  from  them. 

lit  1928,  d  seaman  on  the  sinking  Vestris, 
made  the  most  famous  Simon  pure  amateur 
pictures  on  record.  A  iVews  cameraman  paid  him 
S50,  sight  unseen,  for  his  rolls  of  film  when  the 
rescued  crew  was  landcd.When  the  prints  were 
developed  another  $500  went  to  the  amateur... 
and  a  month  later  a  bonus  of  $500... Word  of 
his  windfall  gave  The  News  unofficial  camera 
correspondents  over  the  seven  seas! 

The  News  buys  and  uses  pictures  from  ^00 
to  500  amateurs  per  year... pays  Sio  minimum  for 
a  single  print,  $100  or  more  for  a  front  page 
subject;  has  paid  as  high  as  S^.ooo  for  exceptional 
pictures.  With  the  credit  line,  of  late  years  goes 
ail  editorial  box  giving  the  amateur’s  name,  address, 
camera  type,  technical  details. 

Besides  pictures,  amateurs  supply  news  tips, 
voice  opiuious  through  \'ox  Bop,  answer  cpieries 
of  the  lucpiiriiig  Bhotographer,  scud  more  than  one 
and  a  half  million  letters  every  year  to  News 
service  departments. 

“Baiticipation”  was  a  working  policy  on  Ih'is 


newspaper  long  before  it  was  heard  of  on  radio 
programs.  The  interest  and  help  of  the  public 
make  a  better  newspaper . . .  and  beget  personal 
interest,  intimacy  and  closeness  when  a  newspaper 
appreciates  and  recognizes  public  contributions. 


€L  Circulation  alone  does  not  make  a  great 
advertising  medium— even  circulation  in  such 
volume  as  The  News,  2,375,000  copies  daily,  thi 
4,600,000  copies  Sunday!  But  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  millions  of  readers  feel 
and  believe  that  I’hc  News  is  their  individual 
newspaper. . .  makes  'I'he  News  so  effective  as 
an  advertising  medium. 

Not  millions  of  readers  .  .  .  but  the 
indiv  idual  reader’s  interest  and  confidence 
multiplied  by  millions— give  The  News  abilitv  to 
influence  people,  influence  sales .  . .  gives  The 
News  more  retail  advertising  than  any  other  < 
newspaper.  23,451,209  lines  last  year!  And  J 
should  give  'I’hc  News  first  place  in  the  schedules- 
of  ev  cry  national  adv  ertiser  after  sales  and  profits 
in  America’s  first  market. 


mEHNKWS. 


>lxipL-r 

2  20  I'l.  42nd  St.,  New  York. .  .'IHbunc  lower,  Chicago, 
j  55  Montgomery  St.,  San  I’ranciseo. 


More  Readable  Papers 

a  -  ^  T  T  ■  t  1  Make  up  the  paper  so  that 

K  A//%tA1»C  handle.  Avoid 

w  ^^LwX  O  Xv  jumps  from  page  one  on  a  good 

many  major  stories — if  not  all. 

By  Charles  W.  Duke  STrr”lhe“a d"v%’?fUe5“ 

^  ,  have  found  that  the  high  single 

STATE  COLLEGE,  Pa. — Stream-  community  welfare  is  that  the  column  ad  which  so  much  re¬ 
lined  newspapers  that  stress  writing  is  not  good  enough,”  he  sembles  the  average  news  story 
the  sound  technique  of  brevity,  declared.  “A  second  fault  is  in  its  physical  appearance — is 
clarity  and  homespun  simplicity  that  problems  are  not  related  not  attractive  to  readers.  In- 
constitute  the  best  means  of  closely  enough  to  the  life  of  stead  of  vertical  makeup,  use 
making  the  American  people  the  reader.  The  real  failure  of  more  and  more  horizontal  make¬ 
conscious  of  their  obligations  the  press  is  not  failure  to  print  up — squaring  off  stories, 
toward  more  active  citizenship  news  of  significance,  but  failure  Also:  on  stories  of  major  im- 
and  preservation  of  the  ideals  to  print  in  a  form  that  the  read-  portance,  strive  harder  for 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


of  democracy. 


So  delegates  to  the  annual  in  a  form  that  will  interest  him. 

Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Education  for  Voting  that  discourage  the  reader, 

under  joint  auspices  of  the  ,,  .  ,  ,  More  attention  to  pictures  and 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  .-fd  Tavlor  thif/  <>ther  illustrative  material  in 

lishers  Association  and  the  De-  dn  nnt  connection  with  heavier  types 

par tment  of  Journalism  of  Penn-  im"  "ews  thus  use  the  tremend 

jylv,n.a  State  College.  »ere  [.“Vam  1„  relato  tor  SSl  S'inff  The^’To 

The  two  da.vaeaslons  attracted  wellTntormrf  'earn “  ore  aSout  the  world  In 

more  than  150  Keystone  State  Pfe'^torate  Women  ”esSSlv 

editors  and  guest-members  from  ®*®"0[“*®  wornen  especially,  special  interests  of 

nearby  states.  f*®  •  .  .P®®®  °y  women  and  esneciallv  more  at- 

Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  the  M"2st  of  them  will  tS?n  to  relating  the  news  of 

American  Press  Institute,  under-  g  livdv  SoJal  with  2  ^orld  to  the  problems  of  the 

scor^  the  need  of  higher  read-  flal^r  nf  hifman  home.  More  stress  to  the  rela- 

ership  standards  in  newspapers  f*  -  ^ v  t'on  of  national  and  foreign 

if  people  are  to  be  well  enough  i^orv  on  national  o^^TnVprna^  news  to  the  local  scene.  Many 

Informed  to  make  democracy  ,i“ SSllte  °Yet  fMa  hfghTy  .TeST^S^afrafra'lhatlhei: 

Virtually  the  same  note  was  »naportant  to  interest  women  loSl  by  good  re 

struck  by  John  H.  Biddle,  pub-  the  information  that 

lisher  of  the  Huntingdon  Daily  th^y  mi^t  have  before  they  can  „eed  to  avoid  long  and 

News  and  PNPA  president.  --wy^^find  U^at  the  average  complex  .sentences,”  Taylor 
®P®"  the  if  reading  less  thin  15%  warned.  ‘‘We  want  to  prefer 

readability  of  the  newspai^r  total  newl  contint  of  hil  the  short  and  simple  word  to 

depends  its  acceptance  by  the  the  .to^l  news  content  of  his  complex  one  when 

fha^t  tie  i^Sling  mu^^^^^  the  meaning  is  the  same.  We 

Deadline  for  Improvement  news  that  he  must  read  and  want  to  use  more  personal  ref- 
‘‘Newsmen  have  known  for  understand  H  he  is  to  justify  his 

have”fallen®short  of  sefvill^l^l  There’s  a_way  to  solve  this 


er  will  readily  understand,  and  bright  headlines  that  catch  the 
in  a  form  that  will  interest  him.”  eye  instead  of  dull  headlines 
Education  for  Voting  that  discourage  the  reader. 


have  fallen  short  of  serving  the 


public  as  they  should*,  "despite  Problem,  Taylor  suggested:  and'^all^types^^f°'^personal°ref- 
their  commendable  work  ”  said  Give  the  reader  (1)  news  of  _ _  k.,.,..-  ..cad  k„  ai_ 


their  commendable  work 


Biddle.  “With  little  competi-  great  consequence  in  a  forrn  that  "oft  Ive^l  gfeat  wrifer‘^^tha\ 
tion,  editors  have  clung  to  hfrse-  will  be  attractive  to  him,  (2)  a  ^“^ne TouM  namV 
and  buggy  techniques.  They  forrn  that  he  can  readily  under-  ^®®do  all  this,  we  will 

have  shirked  responsibility  for  get  better  readership  for  the  ar- 


u  a  . —  mA^f  hie  nooHs  uciicr  lui  me  a*- 

what  appeared  in  print.  That  mwt  his  nee<L.  p,g  ^^e 

Is.  they  had  until  recently,  when  Even  the  most  high-minded  community  must  read  if  they 
modern  inventions  and  new  re-  publishers  and  editors  are  com-  gj-e  to  be  well  informed  enough 
sponsibilities  in  the  Atomic  Age  ing  to  realize  that  presenting  ac-  make  democracy  work.” 

forced  them  to  see  the  headline  curate  news  is  not  enough  to  _  ...  o_, _ 

writing  on  the  wall.  It  said  in  meet  their  community  responsi-  Presentation  Belore  volume 

bold  face  type:  ‘The  Deadline  bilities,  that  presenting  all  the  “What  I  am  trying  to  say,  in 
for  Improvement  is  Here.’  ”  major  news  of  the  world  is  not  essence,  is  this,”  he  explained. 

In  two  panels,  conducted  by  enough,  that  representing  the  “When  you  think  about  your 

Dale  H.  Gramley,  Bethlehem  whole  people  instead  of  special  community  responsibilities. 

Globe  Times,  and  Joseph  T.  interests  is  not  enough,  that  think  less  about  the  volume  of 

Murphy,  Wilkes-Barre  Times-  leadership  is  not  enough,  that  news  you  print  on  such  subjects 


Presentation  Before  Volume 
“What  I  am  trying  to  say,  in 


Globe  Times,  and  Joseph  T 
Murphy,  Wilkes-Barre  Times- 


editors  sought  light,  in  moral  behavior  designed  to  as  government  than  you  do 


interchange  of  ideas,  on  how  justify  the  freedom  of  the  press 
best  they  can  discharge  their 
obligations  to  their  separate 

communities.  IMMEDIATE 

These  discussions  brought  out  IIVIIVICI/IM  I  C 
the  main  conclusion  that  the 

proverbial  “nose  for  news” —  on  the  tarn 

aided  and  abetted  by  public  re-  "TXILOI 

actions  through  such  media  as  iMitwi 

letters  to  the  editor — must  dic¬ 
tate  the  choice  of  news  matter  CTCttCrtTVI 

in  this  day  of  ideological  con-  XlPlrrlll  Yl 

flicts,  minority  movements,  I  11 

worthy  community  projects, 

press  agents,  publicity  experts.  yj  E  I  H  T— O  N  I 
public  relations  authorities  and  s  w  w 

just  plain  propaganda. 

Taylor  told  a  Friday  night 
dinner  assemblage  the  worst 
fault  in  newspaper  editing  to¬ 
day  is  the  failure  of  so  many 
reporters  and  editors  to  produce 
clear  writing. 

“The  major  fault  of  the  press 
In  handling  news  that  affects 


(Continued  on  page  62) 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

on  the  famous  DURAL 
"TAILOR-MADE" 

STEREOTYPE  CHASES 

WEIGHT— ONLY  20  POUNDS 


BEARD  NEWSPRINT 

&  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  INC. 

8761  FULTON  ST.  DETROIT  9,  MICH. 


Acme  Telephoto  Mats  Mean 


p'leVoV 


4,  '  ^ 


News  action,  war  coverage, 
sports  shots  .  .  .  The  ACME 
TELEPHOTO  MAT  SERV- 
ICE  delivers  them  all,  in  s 
well-balanced,  daily  selec¬ 
tion  of  domestic  and  foreign 
spot  news  pictures  .  .  .  plus 
photos  of  regional  interest. 

Acme  Telephoto  Mats  Mean 


1  StHVlCB 


Pictures  flashed  across  the 
country  by  Acme  Telephoto 
.  .  .  expertly  engraved  and 
matted  .  .  .  rushed  to  your 
newspaper  in  mat  form  from 
the  nearest  Acme  Telephoto 
bureau. 


give  you  a  complete  daily  serv¬ 
ice  of  spot  news  and  regional 
pictures  in  mat  form.  Write  or 
wire  for  proofs  and  rates! 


ACME  NEWSPICTURESI 

Division  of  NEA  Service,  Inc 
West  Third  and  Lakeside 
Cleveland  13,  Chio 
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la  2.00 


It  Takes 
oa/y  M 

to  §et 
^esff/ts 


Central  Indiana  makes  a  neat  market 
"package.”  In  its  33  counties  is  concentrated 
nearly  half  the  Hoosier  population  and  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,000,000,000  in  net  spendable 
income.  All  you  need  to  tuck  this  profitable 
"package”  in  your  pocket  is  a  sound  adver¬ 
tising  program  in  one,  home-delivered,  evening 
newspaper.  That  newspaper — The  Indianap¬ 
olis  News — covers  Central  Indiana  compre¬ 
hensively.  And  because  its  evening  delivery 
assures  the  leisure  and  freedom  necessary  for 
intensive,  responsive  reading,  your  advertising 
in  The  News  can  be  expected  to  make  a  maxi¬ 
mum  impression — and  invoke  maximum  re¬ 
sponse.  When  you  plan  your  campaign,  re¬ 
member:  advertising  reaches  its  peak  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  evening — in  The  News. 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST  -in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

"f^ooiiiex  “Dactcf.  /4ieHC.  "Doe-i  t^e 
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1948  Illinois  Markets 
Analysis  Ready  in  Fall 


SPRINGFIELD,  Ill.  —  Illinois 

Daily  Newspaper  Markets’ 
1948  Consumer  Analysis  will 
reach  advertisers  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  marking  the  third  state¬ 
wide  survey  of  consumer  pref¬ 
erence,  it  was  announced  at  the 
12th  annual  meeting  of  the 
group  here  May  13-14. 

Value  of  the  Consumer  An¬ 
alysis  was  vouched  for  by  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  spending  upwards 
of  $60,000  for  the  annual  survey 
and  printing  of  the  findings. 
The  1947  survey  produced  more 
than  $400,000  in  local  and  na¬ 
tional  business,  Paul  L.  Gor¬ 
ham.  general  manager  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Markets,  told  the  members. 

“It  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  greatest  state  promotions 
ever  produced."  Gorham  said, 
“and  its  impact  is  being  felt  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  as  well 
as  directing  attention  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  organization  and  our 
markets." 

Perry  J.  LaBounty.  Blooming¬ 
ton  Pantograph,  chairman  of  the 
planning  and  sales  committee, 
reported  that  more  than  7,000 
copies  of  the  1947  survey  have 
been  distributed  to  advertisers 
and  their  agencies.  He  an¬ 
nounced  the  1948  Consumer  An¬ 
alysis  is  well  on  its  way  to  com¬ 
pletion. 

Hoeier  New  President 

Charles  W.  Hoefer,  Aurora 
Beacon-News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Illinois  Markets,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ben  T.  Shaw,  Dixon 
Telegraph,  who  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  effective  Dec. 
1.  B.  C.  Whitsit.  Decatur  Her¬ 
ald  &  Review,  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  and  Preston  F.  Gran- 
don,  Sterling  Gazette,  secretary. 
Newly-elected  directors  are  C.  E. 
Phillips,  Rockford  Morning  Star 
<fc  Register-Republic;  Ben  Potter, 
Rock  Island  Argus:  Grant 
Coover,  Herrin  Journal,  and 
C.  L.  Fetterer,  Canton  Daily 
Ledger. 

Loring  Merwin,  Bloomington 
Pantagraph,  said  cooperative 
selling  is  the  modem  method 
of  getting  the  newspaper  sales 
story  over  and  competitive  cut¬ 
throat  selling  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  He  said  the  survey  has 
resulted  in  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  for  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers  and 
fits  in  with  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Great  potentials  in  general 
advertising  were  emphasized  by 
Lyman  Hill,  western  manager  of 
the  bureau.  He  cited  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  home  appliance  in¬ 
dustries  as  two  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  in  which  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  funds  are  building  up 
to  the  benefit  of  newspapers. 

“More  and  more  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  should  be  at 
the  national  rate  to  meet  mount¬ 
ing  operating  costs,”  Hill  ad¬ 
vised. 

Shows  Brand  Variations 

M.  F.  Batterman,  assistant 
manager  of  Illinois  Markets, 
drove  home  to  the  members  the 
importance  of  understanding 
wide  variations  in  consumer 
buying  habits,  as  reflected  in 


the  48  downstate  markets  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  pointed  out.  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  Folger  Coffee,  wide¬ 
ly  advertised  in  Illinois  mar¬ 
kets,  lacks  uniformity  in  brand 
standing  in  various  markets. 

Likewise,  Coca  Cola,  a  prod¬ 
uct  usually  thought  of  as  hav¬ 
ing  uniform  sales  acceptance, 
varies  greatly  market  by  mar¬ 
ket  in  Illinois,  Batterman  stated. 

“Buying  habits  vary  by  sec¬ 
tions  in  a  city,  and  city  by  city, 
as  well  as  state  by  state,”  he 
said  in  stressing  the  importance 
of  newspaper  advertising  to 
meet  local  conditions. 

Upon  motion  of  C.  E.  Phillips. 
Rockford.  Illinois  Market  mem¬ 
bers  adopted  a  resolution, 
recommending  that  the  national 
advertising  manager  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  “manager,  general  ad¬ 
vertising,”  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

Illinois  Market  members 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  is  not  only  a 
bell  ringer  with  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  but  its  findings  can 
aid  greatly  in  developing  local 
advertising.  Use  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  among  department,  drug 
and  grocery-  stores  has  led  to 
more  effective  local  ads,  featur¬ 
ing  products  with  high  consum¬ 
er  preference,  it  was  noted. 

The  Illinois  as.sociation  has 
grown  from  38  to  48  members  in 
12  years,  Gorham  reported.  The 
49th  member  was  voted  into 
Illinois  Markets  at  the  annual 
meeting  with  acceptance  of 
Robinson  Daily  News,  upon  mo¬ 
tion  of  F.  F.  McNaughton,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  retiring  chairman 
of  the  board. 

The  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  Register  were  hosts 
to  the  membership  at  the  dinner 
at  which  J.  Emil  Smith,  publish¬ 
er,  was  toastmaster. 

■ 

Big  Day  In  Yakima 

Yakima,  Wash. — Headline  day 
for  the  Yakima  Sunday  Herald 
was  May  9  when  the  largest 
Sunday  edition  of  the  paper  was 
rolled  through  the  press,  a  four- 
section,  48-page  paper. 


TO  MICROFILM  ITS 

NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Highest  Quality  Woik  by  Specialists 

for  Dctoitt  Write 

Micro  Photo  Service  Bureau 

4614  Prosppct  Ave  Ci«'vf  iand  3  O 


Cost  Study  Set 
For  Inland  Parley 

Chicago — “How  192  Newspa¬ 
pers  Spend  Their  Hard-Earned 
Dollars  ”  is  the  title  under  which 
highlights  of  the  annual  Cost 
and  Revenue  Study  will  be  pre- 
.sented  by  R.  H.  Blacklidge,  Ko¬ 
komo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  at  the 
Miay  24-25  meeting  of  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  here  at 
the  Congress  Hotel. 

“The  New  Look  on  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Page”  is  the  subject  of 
the  Monday  luncheon  address 
to  be  given  by  Barry  Bingham, 
president  and  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times.  The  Tuesday 
luncheon  speaker  will  be  Jos¬ 
eph  W.  Martin,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and 
publisher  of  the  North  Attle¬ 
boro  ( Mass. )  Chronicle. 

Missourians  Plan 
Trip  to  Mexico  City 

A  trip  to  Mexico  City  has 
been  planned  Nov.  7-19  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Missouri  Press  As¬ 
sociation  as  the  first  part  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  group, 
H.  R.  Long,  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  has  announced. 

First  to  sign  up  were  George 
P.  Johnston  of  the  Fulton  (Mo.) 
Sun-Gazette.  E.  E.  Swain  of  the 
Kirksville  (Mo.)  Express  and 
News,  Meredith  Garten  of  the 
Pierce  City  (  Mo. )  Leader  Jour¬ 
nal  and  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association,  and  Ed¬ 
gar  C.  Nelson,  Secretary  of 
State  of  Missouri. 


Readers  Polled 
By  Nashville 
Tennessean 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  “You  are 
publishing  a  wonderful  paper 
— keep  it  up.” 

That  was  the  majority  opin 
ion  of  the  approximately  10, OM 
readers  who  participated  in  the 
recent  reader  survey  pool  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

Special  survey  forms  were  de 
livered  to  40,000  metropolitan 
readers  of  the  Tennessean.  Due 
to  postal  regulations,  the  sur 
vey  was  confined  to  Nashville 
and  Davidson  county. 

Titled  “What  Do  You  Like  To 
Read  in  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean?”  the  survey  form  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  the  col¬ 
umnists,  features,  comics,  panels 
and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  items 
that  make  up  the  Tennessean. 
The  features  were  listed  by  the 
sections  in  which  they  appear, 
and  columns  marked  “Every 
Day,  “Now  &  Then”  and  “Never" 
were  provided  for  the  reader  to 
check.  Space  was  provided  for 
any  general  remarks  that  the 
reader  might  have. 

In  addition,  subscribers  were 
given  an  opportunity  for  telling 
the  editors  their  opinion  of  the 
Tennessean’s  special  events— 
Golden  Gloves,  Forum  banquet, 
Centennial  park  summer  con¬ 
certs,  fishing  contest,  golf 
tournament,  bowling  tourna¬ 
ment  and  snapshot  contest. 


Women  in  Your 
Salesmen's  Lives! 

An  interesting  subject— especially  in  Fall  River,  where 
97  of  every  1 00  local  housewives  whom  your  salesmen 
see  in  the  stores  read  the  newspaper  carrying  your  ad. 
Lucky  salesmeni  And  EXTRA  lucky  in  that  the  retailers 
selling  your  product  advertise  in  the  same  newspaper. 

That  makes  you  lucky,  too,  Mr.  Sales  Executive  .  .  . 
with  a  $95,000,000  retail  sales  market,  where  one 
newspaper — a  single  advertising  buy — ^ties  in  your 
selling  efforts  with  practically  all  the  market's  con¬ 
sumers  and  all  its  retail  advertisers.  Your  Fall  River 
sales  are  sure  to  move  ahead  in  '48 — if  you're  in  the 
Herald  News. 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO . NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

N#w  York,  Boston,  Philadolphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Datroit,  Los  Angalal, 
San  Francisco 
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The  character  of  fashion  illustration  may  change,  hut 


.  .  .  good  printing  will  always  be  an 
asset  to  good  publishing  and  good  sales¬ 
manship  in  print. 

You  know  printing  ink  affects  the  quality 
of  printed  results.  It  affects  the  ease  with 
which  a  paper  is  read  by  its  readers,  and 
the  satisfaction  with  which  it  is  read  by  its 
advertisers. 

We  make  quality  news  inks,  black  and 
editor  (S  publisher  for  May  22,  1948 


colored,  for  web  presses  and  sheet-fed,  ro¬ 
tary  presses.  It  took  years  to  develop  our 
line  of  web  press  colors.  We  spent  those 
years  working  side  by  side  with  men  who 
are  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  printing 
newscolor  successfully  today.  Let’s  put  this 
experience  to  work  on  your  problem. 

IPI,  Division  of  Interchemical  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


returned  to  find  Cloquet  burned  _  •  r»i  . 

out  by  a  forest  fire,  dug  ditches  EnQiaVinQ  Flant 
for  a  day  to  earn  money  for  „  i  ar 
civilian  clothes.  But  NO  EllQICLVGIS 

Star  Reporter  Hammond,  Ind.  —  The  Ham- 

One  day  of  digging  was  mo/.d  Times,  whose  printers 
enough.  He  quit  and  went  to  have  been  on  strike  since  No- 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tri-  vember,  has  installed  its  own 
bune,  where  the  city  editor  photo  engraving  plant,  but  has 
bought  him  civvies  and  put  him  been  unable  to  obtain  engravers 
on  the  courthouse  beat.  to  operate  it. 

He  became  the  top  reporter  William  Harrigan,  Times  busi- 
at  $25  a  week.  “That's  about  all  ness  manager,  told  E&P  the 
I  could  make,  so  I  decided  it  plant  has  been  ready  for  opera- 
was  a  good  business  to  get  out  tion  for  10  days,  but  that  the 
of,"  he  said  wryly.  apparent  scarcity  of  engravers 

He  joined  JWT  in  Chicago,  has  made  it  impossible  to  hire 
He  stayed  there  for  11  years,  four  men.  Consequently,  the 
stepladdering  his  way  rapidly  Times  has  had  to  continue  hav- 
.  -  from  copywriter  to  group  head  ing  its  pages  photo-engraved  by 

on  these  products.  They  are  na-  and  becoming  one  of  the  high-  firms  in  the  Chicago  area. 

tional  and  they  are  rare  proof  gst  paid  admen  in  that  city. - 

that  an  adman  can  putty  words  Benton  &  Bowles  in  New  paragraphs  of  a  novel?” 

together  into  a  fat  round  ball,  York  City  noticed  him,  invited  His  brown  eyes  laughed  all 
smack  it  into  the  outfield  and  and  had  him  for  eight  by  themselves, 

run  out  there  to  catch  it  as  it  years.  He  did  no  writing  with  “I’m  a  pretty  good  book  bind- 

this  agency.  Most  of  the  time  er,"  he  said.  “I  also  used  to  be 
i  1  spent  traveling  —  to  Europe,  able  to  turn  out  pretty  good 

Morocco  and  Canada,  and  over  watercolors.” 

^  jBBBW  the  Pyrenees  in  a  station  wagon.  The  Carpenter 

3t  the  improbable  age  “And  I'm  not  a  bad  carpen- 
]  of  41.  he  retired.  I  wanted  to  tgr.”  He  laughed  as  though  he 
J  he  says.  He  had  ever^-  ^vere  amazed  at  what  he  had 

/•<.  »  m  y  thing  —  money,  leisure,  the  ^one.  “'You  know,”  he  said,  “I 

- >  knowl^ge  of  the  subjects  he  built  a  Catskill  Mountain  cabin. 

Waller  O'Meara  wanted  to  write  about.  I  built  everything  myself  but 

Tottering  World  the  roof. 

falls,  suddenly  and  gloriously  Everything  but  concentration,  “It  took  me  all  of  one  sum- 
transformed  in  flight  into  the  that  is.  'The  world  had  one  foot  mer,  and  the  following  summer 
with.  the  grave  and  the  other  on  I  spent  building  a  fireplace. 


Outdoorsman  O’Meara 
Has  the  Job— Wow! 

By  James  L  Collings 


'  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal 
School  Page 
Editor 
Wins  Annual 
Education 
Award 

THIS  annual  award 
was  presented  bv  the 
Elizabeth  Teachers.’ 
Association  for  “Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  In 
Education.” 

• 

Pull  School  Page  every 
week  reporting  Pub¬ 
lic.  Parochial  and  Pri¬ 
vate  School  news. 

• 

No  Special  Indiice- 
nients!  Increased 
Journal  circulation  re¬ 
flects  "Reader  Inter¬ 
est”  .  .  .  sustained  by 
thorough  Union 
County  News  Cover- 


Special  KepreacnUtiTc* 
JPARD-GRIFFTTH  CO.,  Inc. 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 

Why  so  many  newspapermen 
depend  on  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Classified  Ads  to  fill 
needs  quickly  and  easily.  Phone 
or  write 

Associated  Press  reporters 

ore  guided  by  one  precept: 

• 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 

1700  Times  Tower 

New  York  18,  N.  Y'. 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3053 

I  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

L  Byline  of  Dependability  J 

Be  sure  you  have  today’s 
facts  and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market ! 


Inquirer  Ahead  in  Total  Advertising 

First  Three  Months,  1948 

INQUIRER 

2ND  PAPER 


^*8 


6,290,888  LINES 
DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


7,713,602  LINES 
DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Steer  clear  of  statistics  that  fog 
today’s  problems.  Latest  data  show 
The  Inquirer  is  your  number 
one  choice  in  Philadelphia. 

Out  front  in  advertising  linage 
and  PRODUCTIVITY  ! 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Wit  3lni)uir$r 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 


T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longacre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  600S 


West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946 
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A  recent  poll  revealed  that  51%  of  the  people  in  America 
do  not  believe  that  Hitler  is  dead. 

Yet,  no  one  seems  to  doubt  that  Mussolini  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  Dongo.  Or  that  Herman  Goering  cheated  the 
hangman  at  Nuernberg. 

Strange,  isn’t  it? 

In  each  case,  eye-witnesses  came  forth  to  tell  how 
the  deaths  occurred.  But  in  one  story  something  im¬ 
portant  was  missing.  And  that  something  was  this: 

In  Hitler’s  case  there  were  no  pictures! 

The  fact  that  pictures  succeed  when  words  often  fail, 
may  help  to  explain  the  tremendous  success  of  Parade. 
Each  week,  this  syndicated  Simday  picture  magazine 
attracts  vast  hordes  of  readers  who  are  like  the  man  from 
Missouri.  They  want  to  be  shown  ...  in  pictures. 

Starch  reports  consistently  rate  editorial  features  in 
Parade  in  the  high  80’s  and  90’s  with  men  and  women. 

And  this  walloping  picture  power  is  a  great  circulation- 
builder,  too! 

One  newspaper  carrying  Parade  has  rolled  up  a  cir¬ 
culation  gain  of  122.8%.  Another  is  up  108.7%.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  circulation  gain  for  all  22 
newspapers  carrying  Parade  is  a  healthy  32.5%. 

So  can  you  blame  newspaper  publishers  for  wanting 
to  get  aboard  the  Parade  bandwagon? 

It’s  really  going  places! 


araae 
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Price,  Sokolsky  Debate 
Obligation  to  Officials 


RESPONSIBILITY  of  the  press 
toward  public  officials  was 
debated  at  the  spring  reunion 
of  the  Silurians  in  New  York 
City,  May  15. 

Byron  Price,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-general  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  started  if  off  by  asserting 
the  press  mi^ht  publish  less  mis¬ 
information  if  newsmen  checked 
reports  with  officials. 

In  his  role  as  Devil's  Disciple 
at  the  Silurian  talkfests,  George 
Sokolsky,  New  York  Sun  col¬ 
umnist,  disagreed  sharply  with 
Price’s  plea  and  said  he  didn’t 
believe  it  was  necessary  for  the 
press  to  be  gentle  “or  even  fair” 
toward  public  officials. 

“A  public  official.”  Sokolsky 
argued,  “has  no  right  to  sup¬ 
press  news.  When  he  does,  we 
of  the  press  must  get  the  facts. 
We  must  dig,  and  dig  deeply. 
Let  us  print  what  we  know.  Let 
time  tell  if  it’s  untrue.  We  have 
more  to  gain  by  gambling  that 
way  than  with  suppression.” 
How  He  Got  Yalta  Secret 
Sokolsky  said  he  was  disclos¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  how  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  details  of  the  'Yalta 
Agreement,  pertaining  to  the 
Far  East,  within  a  month  after 
it  was  made,  despite  rigid  cen¬ 
sorship. 

”I  got  it  from  the  Polish 
Underground,”  the  columnist  re¬ 
lated.  “We  decided  to  print  it, 
too,  but  it  raised  the  question: 
Should  we  gamble  with  the 
truth  during  wartime?” 

Elaborating  on  his  disagree¬ 
ment  with  Price  over  press  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  officials,  Sokolsky 
declared  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
press  to  report  every  private 
and  public  activity  of  a  public 
official.  The  people,  he  said, 
have  a  right  to  know  everything 
about  their  employes.  If  a  man 
wants  to  live  a  secretive  life, 
said  Sokolsky,  he  must  shun 
public  office. 

”A  man  who  says  ‘no  com¬ 
ment’  should  not  be  a  public  of¬ 
ficial,”  he  insisted. 

In  nostalgic  vein  as  an  ex¬ 
newspaperman,  Price  refered  to 
the  biggest  story  of  his  career 
“that  got  away.”  He  told  how 
he  had  sought  several  times  to 
get  Warren  G.  Harding  to  dis¬ 
close  what  Woodrow  Wilson  had 
said  to  him  in  an  effort  to  win 
his  vote  for  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  covenant. 

“When  Harding  was  Presi¬ 
dent,”  Price  related,  “I  begged 
him  to  tell  the  story  of  what 
one  President  had  said  to  an¬ 
other  President.  He  told  me  he 
would,  but  nothing  should  be 
printed  until  both  he  and  Wil¬ 
son  were  dead.  But  as  he  start¬ 
ed  to  tell  the  story,  he  stopped 
short  and  said.  ‘No,  not  now. 
But  some  day  I’ll  tell  you.’  He 
never  did.” 

Covered  Up  Atom  Story 
Price  also  disclosed  that  he, 
the  onetime  executive  editor  of 
Associated  Press,  was  the  man 
responsible  for  sitting  on  “the 
greatest  story  of  my  career” — 
the  explosion  of  the  first  atom 
bomb  in  New  Mexico.  Price  was 


then  chief  of  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship. 

“When  reports  of  ‘an  explo¬ 
sion’  came  from  many  places,” 
Price  revealed,  “I  told  the  Army 
they  would  have  to  issue  a 
statement.  We  prepared  it  and 
all  it  said  was  that  there  had 
been  a  munitions  explosion 
without  serious  consequences. 
As  a  result,  no  one  became  curi¬ 
ous.” 

As  chief  censor.  Price  said,  he 
knew  all  about  the  atomic  bomb 
work  going  on  but  had  to  figure 
out  ways  of  keeping  stories  from 
appearing.  In  the  first  instance, 
he  won  co-operation  from  the 
press  in  the  immediate  vicini¬ 
ties  of  the  A-bomb  plants.  Then 
he  sent  advice  to  all  papers 
against  printing  any  informa¬ 
tion  in  science  stories  which 
could  provide  a  tipoff. 

“In  order  to  do  this,”  Price 
divulged,  “we  fixed  up  a  memo¬ 
randum  for  the  press  which 
mentioned  every  known  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  atomic  elements 
and  even  invented  several 
which  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of.  This  served  to  confuse 
everyone  and  whenever  an  edi¬ 
tor  saw  copy  with  a  scientific 
term  in  it  he  flagged  it.” 

Just  before  the  New  Mexico 
blast  on  July  16,  1945.  Price 
said  he  conferred  with  General 
Groves  as  to  the  possibility  of 
news  stories  breaking. 

“We  don’t  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect,”  was  Groves’  answer  to 
Price. 

“Well.”  Price  replied,  “if  you 
blow  off  a  corner  of  the  United 
States  you  had  better  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  issue  a  statement.” 

But  what  should  be  told  in 
the  statement.  Groves  wanted 
to  know. 

'Just  Tell  the  Truth' 

The  chief  cen'or  advised: 
“Just  tell  the  truth  You  don’t 
have  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
but  whatever  you  tell  should 
be  the  truth.” 

The  statement  about  the 
“munitions  exolosion”  carried 
out  that  mandate.  Price  main¬ 
tained. 

Price  had  been  billed  for  an 
“of-the  record”  talk  and  his  re¬ 
port  was  so  described  bv  Presi¬ 
dent  Eugene  E.  Earlv.  but  this 
was  revoked  imn>ediately  aher 
Acting  Gov.  Joe  R.  Hanley  pre¬ 
faced  his  talk  with:  “I  am  not 
speaking  off  the  record.  I  never 
say  anything  off  the  ’•ec''’-d 
I  don’t  want  It  on  the  record, 

I  don’t  say  it.” 

Hanley’s  announcement  was 
greeted  with  aoplause  by  the 
100  Silurians,  all  present  or  for¬ 
mer  (mostly  the  latter)  New 
York  City  newspapermen. 

Early  Re-elected 

The  Governor  voiced  his  deep 
faith  in  a  free  press  and  inti¬ 
mated  strongly  that  he  favors 
legislation  to  “protect  that  free¬ 
dom.”  He  referred  specifically 
to  a  reporters’  confidence  bill. 
Seated  beside  him  were  Doug¬ 
las  V.  Clarke  and  Charles  L. 
Leonard,  the  Newburgh  (N.Y.) 
News  reporters  who  went  to 


jail  rather  than  divulge  the 
source  of  information. 

Among  others  introduced  were 
Ralph  Renaud,  former  New 
York  World  and  New  York  Post 
editor;  Wyeth  Williams,  radio 
commentator;  Michael  Arlen, 
novelist;  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard,  former  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tion;  and  Charles  D.  White,  86- 
year-old  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  editor 
who  told  how  he  got  a  job  on 
the  New  York  Tribune  through 
interviewing  Charles  A.  Dana. 

Early  was  re  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  with  Dwight  S.  Perrin, 
executive  editor  of  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald  Journal,  as  first 
vicepresident;  C.  M.  Bayer, 
second  vicepresident,  and  Chris¬ 
tie  R.  Bohnsack,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Elected  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  were  Charles  '  S. 
Hand,  William  A.  Orr,  Robert 
J.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Sokolsky. 
An  editorial  board  was  named, 
including  Maximilian  Elser,  Jr., 
William  J.  Brede,  Joseph  Lilly 
and  Mordaunt  Hall. 

■ 

C.  E.  Scripps  Is  Named 
Science  Service  Trustee 

Washington  —  Dr.  Karl  Lark- 
Horovitz,  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  physics  of  Purdue 
University,  and  Charles  E. 
Scripps  of  Cleveland,  have  been 
elected  new  trustees  of  Science 
Service. 

Scripps  represents  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Estate  of  which  he  is 
a  trustee,  while  Dr.  Lark-Horo- 
vitz  represents  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  of  which  he  is  gen¬ 
eral  secretary. 


Reporters  Told 
They  Often  Abet 
News  Blackout 

Newspapermen  themselves  are 
largely  to  blame  for  the  Iron 
Curtains  that  have  settled 
around  government  agencies, 
Allen  Duckworth,  Dallas  News 
political  writer,  told  members 
of  the  American  Press  InsU- 
tute. 

Duckworth  told  the  seminar 
for  capitol  men  that  they  can 
take  out  insurance  against 
ing  scooped  by  demanding  even 
breaks  on  stories.  But  if  they 
do,  then  they  must  expect  that 
even  break  to  work  against 
them  when  they  try  to  get  ex¬ 
clusives. 

'Disarmament' 

“The  off-the-record  technique 
is  a  clever  device,”  Duckworth 
said.  “A  reporter  will  ask  a 
question  at  a  press  conference. 
’The  official  may  want  to  avoid 
any  mention  of  the  matter  in 
the  newspapers.  Even  if  he 
says  ‘no  comment’  a  story  is 
likely  to  appear.  So  the  offi¬ 
cial  smiles  disarmingly,  tells  the 
assembled  reporters  that  he 
needs  their  advice  and  wants  it 
kept  off  the  record  for  a  while. 
After  a  long  bull  session,  off 
the  record,  the  original  question 
is  forgotten.” 

Duckworth  suggested  that  re¬ 
porters  listen  to  the  off  the  rec¬ 
ord  background,  then  repeat 
their  original  question  for  an 
“on  the  record”  answer — yes, 
no,  or  no  comment. 


TESTING? 


Combining  a  wide  variety  of 
occupations  and  high  incomes 
on  all  levels,  Lynn  (plus  the 
North  Shore’s  300,000  popu¬ 
lation)  is  an  ideal  test  market. 
The  Ismn  Item — dominating 
this  market — offers  you  a 
complete  plan  for  testing 
which  has  proved  highly 
successful  for  others. 

Why  not  investigate? 


•  LYNN’S  OLDEST  PAPER 

•  LARGEST  CIRCUJATION 

•  GREATEST  ADVERTISING 
VOLUME 


GET  RESULTS  M  M 

LYNN  item 

WITH  THE  ■  ■  w  ■ 

THE  ONLY  A.  B.C.  NEWSPAPER  IN  LYNN 

Represented  by  SMALL,  BREWER  and  KENT,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
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Medium! 


The  Atlanta  Journal  gives  Georgia’s 
Urban  Market  (70  towns  of  2,500 
or  more  population)  family  cover¬ 
age  of  58.2%  Daily,  66.4%  Sunday. 
These  70  Market  Centers  are  located 
in  counties  which  accounted  for 
87.9%  of  Georgia’s  1947  Retail  Sales. 

EVENING:  231.360  -  SUNDAY:  284,422 

THE  JOURNAL  COVERS  DIXIE  LIKE  THE  DEW 


Source's  .\B('  Audit 
Report  Publisher’s 

Statement  of  Sept.  3U. 
1947;  1940  Census  and 
Sales  Management 


Market 


For 
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•  20%  or  More 
Home  Coverage 

O  Less  fhon  20% 
Home  Coverage 
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What  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  did  in  experimental 
television  work  .  •  •  When  ABC  will  have  a  coast-to-coast  television 
network  .  .  •  Who  is  in  charge  of  television  operations  at  ABC. 


V _ ; 


A  timely  progress  report  on  TELEVISION  from  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 


According  to  the  Radio  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  production  of  television  sets  is  now 
approximately  35,000  sets  a  month.  And  the  rate 
of  production  is  increasing.  This  means  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  already  well  out  of  the  baby  stage.  By 
the  end  of  1948,  the  number  of  homes  in  several  American  cities 
that  are  reached  by  television  will  be  as  numerous  as  those 
reached  by  important  metropolitan  newspapers. 


In  New  York  City,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
400,000  sets  in  use  this  year.  With  a  conservative  estimate  of 
5  viewers  per  set,  this  means  a  total  New  York  audience  of 
2,000,000.  And  in  other  cities,  it  is  an  audience  of  proportionate 
size.  Television,  then,  has  arrived. 


Where  does  ABC  stand  ? 


ABC’s  television  operations  began  in  1945.  During  its  experi¬ 
mental  stages,  ABC  was  producing  more  commercial  programs 
—in  more  cities — for  more  sponsors— than  any  other  network. 
These  operations  have  now  been  expanded  into  the  firm  nucleus 
of  a  coast-to-coast  television  network.  ABC  has  at  the  present 
time,  either  owned  or  affiliated,  a  total  of  TEN  television  sta¬ 


tions:  five  owned  and  operated  stations  in  NIW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
•  onROIT  *  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELIS  and  five  affiliated 
stations  in  PHILADELPHIA  •  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  •  MINNEAPOLIS  • 
SAN  DIEGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS. 

ABC  is  currently  negotiating  with  ten  other  licensees  who  have 
stations  that  are  already  on  the  air  or  are  under  construction. 
ABC  expects  to  have  a  total  of  at  least  30  television  affiliates  by 
the  end  of  1948. 


Already  a  network 

On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  April,  ABC  inaugurated  its  regularly 
scheduled  television  programming  on  an  Eastern  regional  net¬ 
work.  The  cities:  New  ^’ork,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  program:  “On  the  Corner”  with  Henry  Morgan. 
The  sponsor:  Admiral  Radio  Corporation.  This  was  the  first  in  a 
series  of  many  features  programmed  by  Charles  Barry,  v.p.  in 
charge  of  radio  and  television  programming.  As  many  as  15  hours 
a  week  of  regularly  televised  programs  will  be  broadcast  each 
week  during  the  summer  ...  in  addition  to  the  special  programs 
from  Philadelphia  during  the  Republican  and  Democratic  con¬ 
ventions.  “Owr  in/<'n/zon,”  says  Robert  Kintner (exec.  \.p.),“isto 
incrrase  programming  steadily,  first  on  an  Eastern  regional  nefu'ork, 
then  on  Midwestern  and  Pacific  Coast  networks,  and,  finally,  to 
connect  these  networks  into  one  national  network  with  origination 
points  in  the  key  cities." 
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ABC’s  key  television  cities 


New  York.  At  present  ABC  has  a  working  agreement  with 
television  station  WATV  in  Newark  to  use  that  station  for  tele¬ 
casting  ABC  programs  in  the  New  "^'ork  area  .  .  .  and  WABD 
is  also  available  at  certain  times  for  ABC  programs.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  ABC’s  own  New  York  station,  WJZ-TV,  is  now'  under¬ 
way.  d  he  station  w  ill  be  on  the  air  in  August . . .  originating  from 
the  most  unique  new  television  studios  in  the  nation!  Until 
August  most  .ABC  television  programs  will  originate  from 
\\’FIL-T\'  in  Philadelphia. 

Chicago.  On  the  air,  September,  194S.  The  transmitter  site  is 
atop  the  Civic  Opera  Building. 

Detroit.  On  the  air,  October,  1948.  From  the  -Maccabees 
Building. 

San  Francisco.  December,  1948.  From  Mount  Sutro. 

Los  Angeles.  December,  1948.  From  atop  Mount  Wilson. 

.All  of  these  key  ABC  stations  will  occupy  Channel  7,  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  television  dial  and  is  the  first  channel  in  the 
higher  frecpiencies. 


All-important  cities 

ABC’s  grants  in  these  five  key  cities  are  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance.  Here  are  the  major  markets  in  the  land.  .And  here,  too,  (in 
New  ^’ork,  in  Hollywood  and  in  Chicago)  are  the  great  origi¬ 
nation  points  for  talent.  ABC’s  firm  foothold  in  these  all- 
important  centers  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  television 
network  is  expanding. 


Top  television  men 


ABC’s  fast-growing  television  department  is  staffed  by  one  of 
the  best-trained  groups  of  video  experts  in  the  country.  They 
are  men  and  women  who  have  had  long  years  of  practical 
experience  in  television  (and  radio).  They  are  geared  for  full- 
schedule,  nation-wide  television.  To  mention  a  few: 

Paul  Mowrey.  National  Director  of  Television.  His  position 
as  perhaps  the  best-known  figure  in  television  has  enabled  him 
to  assemble  an  outstanding  staff. 

Richard  Rawls.  Manager  of  Television  Operations.  For¬ 
merly  manager  of  televi.sion  studio  operations  with  CBS.  Follow¬ 


ing  a  management  career  in  the  theatrical  and  motion  picture 
fields  Rawls  has  had  9  years  in  television. 

Lawrence  R.  Algeo,  Jr.,  Eastern  Television  Program 
Manager.  Five  years  in  writing,  directorial,  acting,  production 
capacities  at  General  Electric’s  WRGB.  Working  with  him  are 
such  veterans  as  Richard  Goggin,  recently  television  program 
director  with  WFIL-TV,  Ralph  Warren,  formerly  television 
director  with  CBS,  Bobbie  Henry  with  9  years  in  television. 

Burke  Crotty,  Director  of  Television  News  and  Special 
Events.  Eleven  j'ears  with  NBC  television.  Later  television 
director  of  WMAL-TV,  Washington,  D.C.  Generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  television  today  ...  an 
achnowledged  expert  on  remote  pickups. 

Charles  Holden,  Television  Production  Manager.  For¬ 
merly  production  manager  for  CBS  television,  supervising  scen¬ 
ery,  lighting,  props,  costumes,  make-up  for  nearly  3000  shows. 

Janies  IVIcNaughton,  Television  Art  Director.  Four  y'ears 
NBC  television,  2  years  CBS  television,  2  years  head  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  W.ATV. 

Marshal  Diskin,  Director.  Six  years  with  CBS  television, 
during  w  hich  he  handled  camera  work  on  2800  shows. 


Tops  in  Programming 


And,  almost  as  important,  we  also  have  long  years  of  radio  experi¬ 
ence  behind  us,  too.  Television  will  differ  from  radio  in  that 
po'xer  will  not  be  a  competitive  factor:  all  stations  will  have 
more-or-less  equal  strength  and  w  ill  compete  almost  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  programs. 

In  radio,  ABC  has  been  outstandingly  successful  in  program¬ 
ming.  For  example,  the  network’s  new  type  of  daytime  program¬ 
ming  has  won  millions  of  listeners  for  the  network,  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  daytime  radio  fare.  The  same  programming  skills  that 
helped  make  ABC  the  ONL\’  network  last  year  whose  ratings 
substantially  increased  will  play  a  vital  part  in  developing  top- 
notch  entertainment  on  ABC-TV’. 

It  adds  up  to  this 

I  here  have  been  three  stages  in  the  growth  of  television:  1)  ex¬ 
perimental,  2)  engineering,  3)  operating.  We  are  now'  entering  (at 
full  speed)  the  third  stage.  If  it  is  true  that  facilities,  experience 
and  programming  are  the  factors  that  will  spell  success  in  tele¬ 
vision,  then  it  is  obvious  that  ABC  will  play  a  dominant  role  in 
the  development  of  this  great  new  medium. 


ABC 


American  Broadcasting  Company 
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Open  House  Shows  Off 
Muncie  Merger  Benefits 

By  Charles  W.  White 


MUNCIE.  Ind. — A  newspaper 

consolidation  unique  in  many 
ways  was  consummated  here 
May  3  and  4  when  the  Muncie 
Evening  Press  and  Muncie  Star, 
operatine  as  Muncie  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  held  open  house  for  the 
public. 

Visitors  on  the  two  days  in¬ 
cluded  specially  invited  adver¬ 
tisers  as  well  as  a  stream  of 
readers  who  passed  through  all 
departments  on  an  assembly  line 
conducted  tour.  They  saw  new 
offices,  new  eauipment.  and  the 
whole  picture  of  up-to-the-minute 
newspaper  production. 

Many  stopped  to  chat  with  old 
friends  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments.  and  this  could  be  done 
the  more  because,  since  the 
paners  merged  on  March  21, 
1946.  not  a  single  emolove  of 
either  one  has  been  discharged 
because  of  staff  reduction.  On 
the  contrary,  employes  of  both 
newspaners  have  received  sev¬ 
eral  general  nay  raises,  and  the 
total  force  has  been  increased 
from  around  170  to  194  persons. 

Nothing  'Carried  Over' 

Under  olans  carefully  worked 
out  before  th“  merger,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  s^ill  separate  as  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned.  Ac¬ 
cordin'?  to  a  rule  rigidly  en¬ 
forced  bv  Walter  A.  Letzler.  gen¬ 
eral  manager  o^  T^uncie  News¬ 
papers.  and  Eugene  Pulliam, 
president  of  the  merged  opera¬ 
tion.  not  a  single  line  of  news, 
feature  or  t'mtprial  material  is 
repeated  or  “carried  over"  from 
one  newsnaner  to  the  other. 

The  merger  was  unique  in  an¬ 
other  re'pect'  neither  paper  was 
in  financial  difficulty  at  the  time. 
Both  the  Star,  morn'ng  and  Sun¬ 
day,  and  the  Press,  evening,  en¬ 
joyed  exclus’'ve  fie’ds  and  both 
were  well  established.  Manage¬ 
ment  merely  decided  that  each 
<ould  do  a  better  iob  if  compe¬ 
tition  were  aband'>ned.  They 
believe  now  that  they  are  doing 
just  this — but  the  remarkable 
feature  of  the  one^ation  is  that 
in  both  news  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  competition  is  still 
preserved.  The’^e  are  those  in 
both  newsrooms  who  think  com¬ 
petition  is.  in  some  ways,  tougher 
than  before. 

As  for  production,  both  news¬ 
papers  now  have  much  better 
plants  and  more  neoole  to  do  the 
job.  Thev  use  a  joint  composing 
room,  which  was  moved  to  the 
third  floor  of  the  former  Press 
building,  after  a  remodelling  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  both  papers  were 
put  out  at  the  old  Star. 

^parate  newsrooms  are  used, 
with  new  steel  desks  and  spe¬ 
cially  built  central  copy  desks, 
equipped  with  pneumatic  tube 
systems  and  shop  phones.  Spe¬ 
cial  offices  have  been  provided 
for  the  separate  ( and  definitely 
competing )  women’s  depart- 
ments. 

Private  offices  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  editors  and  columnists. 
Glass  enclosed  offices  of  Leon  J. 


Parkinson,  Press  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  John  O.  Ferris,  his  Star 
counterpart  and  rival,  look  out 
on  individual  second-floor  news 
rooms.  The  joint  business  and 
accounting  offices  take  up  the 
first  floor. 

Complete  Engraving  Dept. 

A  complete  modern  engraving 
department  has  been  established 
for  day  and  night  service  so  that 
either  paper  can  beat  "commer¬ 
cial"  time  on  picture  stories.  A 
joint  photographic  department 
protects  both  papers.  A  com¬ 
plete  new  darkroom  and  artist's 
workshop  has  been  provided. 

The  man-hours  problem  here 
was  met  by  setting  up  the  de¬ 
partment  so  that  photographers 
are  available  to  either  paper 
during  its  time  of  operation.  The 
problem  of  picture-time  for  So¬ 
ciety  and  Sunday  shots  has  not 
been  entirely  worked  out  as 
yet.  but  so  far  the  system  is 
working  well — and  each  paper 
is  running  about  twice  as  many 
pirtutes  as  it  did  before. 

During  the  two  day  "house 
warming."  a  full  sized  oil  paint¬ 
ing  of  Wilbur  E.  Sutton,  Press 
editor  who  has  been  ill  for  more 
than  a  year  after  a  disabling 
stroke  of  paralysis,  was  placed 
in  a  separate  room  adjacent  to 
the  Press  newsroom.  The  por¬ 
trait.  which  was  by  Hill  Sharp, 
noted  Indiana  artist,  was  given 
proper  lighting  and  there  was  a 
floral  tribute  to  this  well  loved 
editor  from  members  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  with  whom  he  had 
worked  more  than  40  years. 

Any  newspaper  merger  would 
be  a  subiect  for  detailed  study, 
presenting  more  angles  than 
space  hce  allows.  Inquiries  as 
to  details  will  be  welcomed, 
Letzler  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Merger  Explained 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  from 
Willard  C.  Worcester,  publisher 
of  t^'fiincie  Newsoaners  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Pulliam  in  the 
latter's  news  and  radio  opera¬ 
tions:  ( ’'^r.  Pulliam  is  publi'^her 
of  th<»  Indianapolis  Star,  Phoe¬ 
nix  Rf‘n‘"Mic  &  Gazette,  and 
owns  WIRE,  Indianapolis,  and 
other  newspaper  and  radio  in- 
teres'st. 

“In  Noyember,  1945,  Gordon 
B.  Lockwood,  president  of  the 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  and  I 
started  to  work  out  plans  for  a 
merger  of  the  two  newspapers, 
an  idea  we  both  had  as  far  back 
as  ]9g.5  when  I  was  employed  on 
the  Press.  We  belieyed  we  could 
produce  better  newspapers  for 
the  community,  do  it  more  eco¬ 
nomically  and  effic'ently,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  a  normal 
profit  commensurate  with  that  of 
papers  in  similar-sized  cities. 

“It  was  not.  howeyer,  until 
January,  1946,  that  arrangements 
were  made  to  complete  the 
merger,  which  was  finally  ac¬ 
complished  and  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  March  21,  1946. 

“It  was  determined  that  each 
newspaper  would  haye  an  en¬ 


tirely  separate  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  under  separate  managing 
editors,  and  that  the  editing, 
handling  and  operation  of  those 
editorial  departments,  with  the 
exception  of  over-all  policy, 
would  be  handled  by  these  man¬ 
aging  editors. 

“It  was  felt  that  neither  news¬ 
paper  was  devoting  enough 
space  to  local  news  and  that  this 
should  be  improved.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  have  a  com¬ 
pletely  rounded  newspaper,  it 
was  decided  to  add  International 
News  Service  for  the  Press,  to 
AP  and  U.P.  services  already 
used.” 

Both  Worcester  and  Letzler 
agreed  the  first,  and  hardest, 
problem  was  the  one  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  By  original  an¬ 
nouncement  and  continued  pol¬ 
icy,  readers  who  formerly  had 
favored  one  paper  or  the  other 
were  sold  on  the  idea  that 
not  only  would  the  papers  be  in¬ 
dividual  and  separate  in  charac¬ 
ter,  but  there  would  be  no  eFort 
to  try  to  “run”  the  town.  Public 
seryice  work  was  emphasized 
and  stepped  up.  Charity  drives, 
civic  movements,  and  assistance 
to  worthy  causes  have  had  co¬ 
operation  of  both  newspapers. 
And  while  both  are  Republican 
in  politics,  neither  one  is  guilty 
of  slavishly  following  party 
lines. 

Papers  Not  Just  Alike 

The  public,  Worcester  says, 
has  definitely  been  shown  that 
the  papers  are  not  “just  alike.” 

“From  an  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint,”  Worcester 
states,  ‘this  operation  has  worked 
verv  satisfactorily  with  about  70 
to  75%  of  our  local  advertisers 
buying  space  on  combination 
rates.  Collections  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  since  the  merger  have 
improved  immensely.  While 
both  circulation  departments 
were  placed  under  one  director, 
they  were  kept  separate  as  be¬ 
fore  with  two  sets  of  carriers, 
district  managers,  etc.,  and  they 
are  in  mild  competition. 

‘‘This  is  the  only  merger  1 
have  ever  heard  of  in  America 
where  the  circulation  of  both 
newspapers  has  increased  de¬ 
spite  the  merger  and  an  increase 
in  circulation  rate  from  20  to  25 
cents  per  week.  In  fact,  these 
were  two  of  the  first  papers  in 
the  state  to  raise  circulation 
rates  to  25  cents.  The  Sunday 
Star  now  has  an  increase  of  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  thousand.” 


"THE  UlOMD  ^ 


A  creditable  record  has  been 
made  in  advertising,  with  in¬ 
creases  despite  rate  increases. 

“The  Muncie  Star  and  Muncie 
Evening  Press.”  states  Letzler, 
operating  head  of  the  merged 
papers,  “probably  carry  the  larg. 
est  volume  of  advertising  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  United  States 
in  cities  of  comparable  popula¬ 
tion  (55,000).  The  total  linage, 
morning  evening  and  Sunday 
for  the  year  1947,  authority  Me¬ 
dia  Records,  was  19.563,115 — an 
increase  of  3,070,559  lines  over 
1946. 

“Muncie  is  the  199th  city  in 
population  in  the  United  States. 
The  Muncie  Star  was  fourth  in 
local  grocery  advertising  with 
854.174  lines;  36th  in  automotive 
advertising  with  364,111  lines, 
and  46th  in  retail  advertising 
with  4,781.321  lines  among  week 
day  morning  newspapers  in  1947. 
The  Muncie  Evening  Press  was 
17th  in  retail  grocery  evening 
newspaper  linage  with  826,243 
lines.  Local  gains  for  both  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1948  will  average  over  16%. 

Letzler  said  he  attributes  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation  first  to  re¬ 
sults  received  by  advertisers, 
second  to  careful  service  given 
accounts.” 

The  problems  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  personnel  adjustment 
remain,  and  are  being  solved,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Muncie  manage¬ 
ment.  Not  all  subscribers  and 
customers  welcomed  the  merger 
— but  it  has  been  possible,  by 
overcoming  their  fears  with  sin¬ 
cere  service  and  quality  produc¬ 
tion,  to  make  encouraging  head¬ 
way. 


Wealthy  wholesale  distributing 
center  tor  13  counties  (Source: 
E.  &  P.  Market  Guide  1946). 

“Hit  your  sales  target”  in  .  this 
market -jf  record -high  sales  .  .  . 
MONROE  in  Northeast  Louisiana. 


Complmte  Coverage  by 

NEWS-STAR  &  WORLD 

MONROE,  Louisiana 

repreienfed  by  The  Branham  Company 
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You  Ibsejovei  half  ^ 


of  Baltimore^every  evening 


if  you  re  not  in 


News -Post 


Half  measures  can  t  sell  full  volume  anywhere.  And  in  Baltimore  you 
cut  your  sales  potential  to  less  than  half  if  you’re  not  in  the  News-Post. 
For  the  News-Post  is  the  only  evening  paper  that  goes  into  52.3% 
of  Baltimore's  398,994*  homes  every  evening. 

Full  sales  volume  is  a  “must"  in  Baltimore’s  constantly  expanding 
market.  Here,  in  1947,  food  sales  alone  were  over  $370  million.** 

You  put  sales  into  high  gear  when  you  put  your  message  into  the 
News-Post.  The  News-Post  packs  a  powerful  sales  punch  every 
evening  with  208,719  families,  who  live  within  the  A.B.C.  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zone.  (Total  Net  Paid  222,605.) 

To  bring  your  Baltimore  sales  up  to  par  bring 
your  Baltimore  market  information  up  to  date. 

*A.B.C.  Oty  and  Retail  Trading  Zone  bosed  on  Bureou  of 
Census  1947  Report  lor  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Oisiricl. 

"Soles  Monogement  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  1948 


1st  in  circulation  in  the  6th  largest  city 

Baltimore  News-Post 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER  —  Represented  Nationally  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Pobers  Cited 
For  Services 
Of  French  Paper 

_  Mlichel  Pobers,  native  Pari¬ 
sian,  Is  proud  of  France  Ameri- 
que,  New  York  City’s  French- 
language  week¬ 
ly  which  he 
edits  and  pub¬ 
lishes.  At  its  of¬ 
fices  on  Fifth 
Avenue  the 
other  day,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  citation 
from  American 
Legion's  Persh¬ 
ing  Post  No.  1, 
Paris,  France. 
The  scroll  rec- 
ognized  his 
n.  “Outstand- 

Pobers  jjjg  services”  to 

Americans  in  France  during  the 
last  war. 

The  service  has  by  no  means 
ended,  as  Pobers  volubly  at¬ 
tests.  TOere  are  5,000  French 
war  brides  whom  American  of¬ 
ficers  and  enlisted  men  mar¬ 
ried  and  took  home  or  are  still 
trying  to  bring  home,  and  most 
of  them  write  to  France  Ameri- 
que  for  information. 

The  questions  are  about  quo¬ 
tas,  naturalization,  or  "Just 
questions.” 

During  the  war  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  Then,  France  Amerique 
was  heaviiy  loaded  with  politi¬ 
cal  news  and  the  precious  bits 
of  infornuition  brought  out  of 
France  by  refugees  and  the 
underground.  Occasionally,  Pob¬ 
ers  got  a  scoop  by  printing  in 
full  some  Nazi  war  document, 
brought  out  of  Germany. 

Pobers  is  accustomed  to  policy 
changes  since  his  inauguration 
in  1941  of  Pour  La  VictoHre, 
a  weekly  he  began  editing 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
America. 

“There  was  a  big  refugee 
colony  needing  news  from 
France,”  he  says. 

La  Voix  de  France  was  also 
started  in  1941,  and  in  1943 — 
France  Amerique.  Pobers  merg¬ 
ed  all  three  in  1946. 

Estimating  that  there  are  20,- 
000  French  readers  of  his  paper 
in  the  New  York  City  area, 
Pobers  says  that  he  feels  there 
is  a  solid  future  for  France 
Amerique. 

"France  Amerique  is  not  Just 
for  immigrants,”  he  says.  “There 
are  700  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  who  subscribe  and  make 
use  of  our  education  section.” 

Pobers  has  received  many 
honors  for  the  work  that  France 
Amerique  did  as  a  wartime  cen¬ 
ter  of  information.  Of  these,  the 
most  valued  is  a  souvenir  let¬ 
ter  from  President  Roosevelt, 
sent  to  him  on  Bastille  Day, 
July  14,  1942. 

France  Amerique’s  format  is 
strictly  European  with  unbal¬ 
anced  headlines,  features  on  the 
front  page,  and  political  car¬ 
toons  occ^ying  a  number-one 
position.  Tne  political  cartoons 
are  by  famed  £.  Schloss. 

Considerably  more  attention 
is  given  on  inside  pa^es  to  cui¬ 
sine,  arts,  travel,  music  and  let¬ 
ters  than  is  customary  in  Amer¬ 
ican  papers. 


“A  one-day  run  during  which 
her  detachment  of  pet-propelled 
fighters  will  conduct  a  demon¬ 
stration  .  .  .”  is  from  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  stoi^i 
May  11,  on  the  U.S.  Carrier 
Coral  Sea,  visiting  New  York 
harbor. 

■ 

New  weapons  have  been  put 
to  use  in  Palestine,  apparently. 
The  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  headlines: 

“Jews  Push  Mile  Into  Arabs’ 
Jaffa.” 

■ 

From  the  Grand  Forks  ( N.  D. ) 
Herald,  May  7: 

“A  capacity  crowd  is  expect¬ 
ed,  and  spokesmen  rei^rted  that 
approximately  3-,  tickets  al¬ 
ready  had  been  sold.” 

■ 

AP  wire  advice  to  Ocala,  Fla., 
on  April  24: 

“Bernarr  MacFadden  and 
bride  returned  to  hotel  where 
his  office  reports  he  to  take  care 
of  bit  of  unfinished  business  be¬ 
fore  departing  for  Ocala.  Will 
advise  when  departs  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

■ 

Plaques  Awarded 
To  Missouri  Papers 

Columbia,  Mo. — Festus  News- 
Democrat  and  Hannibal  Courier- 
Post  shared  honors  May  7  as 
winners  of  the  weekly  and  daily 
general  excellence  divisions,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  the  1948  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  conducted  by 
the  Missouri  Press  Association. 
Seven  other  division  winners  re¬ 
ceived  plaques.  H.  R.  Long,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Association,  made 
the  presentations  during  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  of  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

Charles  E.  Porter  is  publisher 
of  the  News-Democrat,  and  E.  L. 
Sparks  is  publisher  of  the 
Courier-Post. 

Honorable  mention  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  division  for 
dailies  was  received  by  the  Cape 
Girardeau  Southeast  Missourian, 
Mexico  Ledger,  Columbia  Mis¬ 
sourian,  and  Jefferson  City  Post- 
Tribune. 

Other  winners  were: 

Typographical  Excellence — In¬ 
ter -City  News  of  Fairmount,  and 
Columbia  Missourian. 

Circulation  and  Promotion — 
Columbia  Daily  Tribune. 

Pictures — Jefferson  City  Post- 
Tribune. 

Agriculture  Coverage  —  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Appeal  of  Paris. 

Local  Column — Paul  Gould, 
editor  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Her¬ 
ald. 

Editorial  Page — Crane  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

■ 

Started  Big  Debate 

Salem,  Ore. — The  Salem  Capi¬ 
tal  Journal  ran  a  promotion  ad 
last  week,  taking  credit  for  the 
Stassen-Dewey  debate  of  May 
17.  Headed,  “It’s  Just  Plain  Nice 
to  Be  a  Leader,”  the  editorials 
of  Feb.  24  and  May  4  in  the 
Capital  Journal  were  reprinted, 
each  one  of  them  urging  the  two 
candidates  to  debate  in  Oregon. 


$300,000  Asked 
For  Defamation 
In  Newsboy  Film 

St.  Louis — Matthew  L.  Davis, 
a  stereotyper  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  has  filed  suit  in 
Federal  court  for  $300,000  dam¬ 
ages  for  defamation  of  character 
in  the  filming  and  exhibition  of 
the  motion  picture,  “Fighting 
Father  Dunne.”  The  action  is  di¬ 
rected  against  RKO  Radio  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc. 

The  picture  tells  the  story  of 
a  St.  Louis  priest  and  his  news¬ 
boys’  home.  Davis  relates  in  his 
petition  that  he  also  is  known  as 
“Matt  Davis”  and  was  known  by 
that  name  when  he  was  a  news¬ 
boy  and  lived  at  Father  Dunne’s 
home  from  December,  1907,  un¬ 
til  December,  1910,  when  he  left 
the  home  to  “make  room  for 
younger  boys.” 

One  of  the  characters  in  the 
picture  is  a  Matt  Davis,  who  is 
depicted  as  a  “juvenile  delin¬ 
quent,  guilty  of  malicious  de¬ 
struction  of  property,  robbery, 
burglary,  larceny  and  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  police  officer,”  for  the 
latter  of  which  crimes  he  is  tried 
and  executed,  the  Davis  petition 
alleges. 

Davis  asserts  in  his  suit  that 
he  had  presented  no  serious  be¬ 
havior  problems  while  living  at 
Father  Dunne’s  home  and  had 
never  violated  the  law.  The  pic- 
turization  of  the  Matt  Davis 
character  in  the  film  has  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  ridicule  and  made 
him  a  subject  of  the  wrath  of 
some  persons,  he  alleges. 

■ 

Miami  Herald  Staffers 
Take  4  of  7  Awards 

Fort  Myers,  Fla. — Four  of  the 
seven  top  awards  in  the  1947 
Associated  Press  Association  of 
Florida  contests  were  won  by 
Miami  Herald  staffers.  The 
others  went  to  Daytona  Beach 
Evening  News,  Tallahassee 
Democrat,  and  Jacksonville 
Journal. 

Miami  Herald  firsts  were 
Wilson  McGee,  feature  story  on 
the  miseries  of  735  people 
moved  into  a  temporary  housing 
project  after  a  flood;  Arthur 
Griffith,  editorials;  Jimmy 
Burns,  sports;  William  Staple- 
ton,  best  news  photograph. 

The  other  first  place  winners 
were  Wallace  Myers,  Daytona 
Beach  Evening  News,  spot  news; 
Joy  Reese  Coleman,  Jacksonville 
Journal,  news  feature,  and  Ben 
Kerce,  Tallahassee  Democrat, 
best  news  photo  in  cities  of  less 
than  50,000  population. 

■ 

One-Time  Ads  Hit 

Tulare,  Calif. — R.  W.  Millard, 
business  manager,  Fresno  Bee, 
at  a  meeting  here  of  the  South 
San  Joaquin  Valley  CNPA  unit, 
said  one-time  ads  are  “almost 
useless”  and  give  inexperienced 
advertisers  ammunition  for  ar¬ 
guments  against  newspaper 
copy,  Millai^  contended.  He 
said  publishers  must  learn  to 
reject  advertising  campaigns  of 
less  than  13  insertions  for  the 
mutual  good  of  newspapers  and 
advertisers. 


Santa  Rosa 
Newspapers 
Set  All  Time 
Records 
In  April 

709,772 

lines  of  advertising — MORE 
chan  in  ANY  previous  month! 

17,000 

net  ^d  daily  circulation 
EXCEEDED  for  first  time 
and  growing  fast! 

—and  looking  ahead; 

spring  ratns  add  uf  tt 
27.5  inches  ...  9  huhis 
ever  last  year.  Think 
what  this  means  in  tht 
months  ahead  for  botn- 
tifnl  Sonoma  Count) 
whose  diversified  crofs 
of  field,  pasture,  vineyard 
and  orchard  rerularli 


rate  our  county  amony 
the  first  10  counties  m 
the  U.S.  in  value  of  farm 
products  —  $62,500,000 
worth  last  year. 

Dynamic,  Friendly  Hometown 
Newspapers  Can  Do  a  Dynamic, 
Friendly  Selling  Job  For  YOU 
in  This  Rich  Market — 

THE 

Press  Democrat 

AND 

Evening  Press 

i^anta  finaa  Septtbliran 

SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNU 

MRS.  ERNEST  L.  FINLEY 
Ov>m»f  and  ffniitnt 

WILUAM  A.  TOWNES 

Gtmaral  Manat" 

PAUL  JOHNSON 

Adntrusint  Ottactet 

WEST-HOILIDAY  (0. 

National  Rapresentative 
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In  State  A,  where  Here  and  There  are  often  farther  apart  than  breakfast 
and  lunch,  the  average  car-owner  bums  up  more  than  twice  as  much  gasoline  as  his 
brother  in  State  B,  where  things  are  closer  together.  He’s  twice  as  good  a 
customer,  too,  for  oil  and  tires  and  batteries— and  he  needs  a  new  car  a  lot  sooner. 


Markets  differ  like  that  for  many  products,  for  almost  everything.  Oatmeal  to 
lipsticks,  tomato  sauce  to  chocolate  bars,  show  local  contrasts  just  as  striking. 
Geography,  climate— even  the  relative  hardness  of  water— make  worlds  of  difference 
in  the  way  people  buy  and  the  way  markets  pay  off. 
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But  wherever  you  go,  you’ll  find  that  newspapers  conform  to  these  local  tastes 
and  habits— are,  in  fact,  part  and  parcel  of  them.  That’s  why  it  makes  so 
much  sense  to  do  your  advertising  on  a  market-by-market  scale  in  this  great  local 
medium— especially  today,  when  your  primary  purpose  in  advertising  is 
most  probably  to  sell. 


How'  about  your  advertising— is  it  paying  off  the  way  it  should?  In  more  sales? 
At  lower  cost?  You’ll  answer  “yes”  if  your  basic  planning  is  built  on  the 
fundamental  fact  that  .  .  . 


In  any  case,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  ready  and  anxious  to  help  you 
locate  the  customer  markets  for  your  product.  We're  at;  370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17, 
Murray  Hill  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  State  8681  • 

240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  8530 
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Utah  Sports  Editor 
Develops  Wide  Beat 


OGDEN,  Utah — “Be  a  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  see  the  world!" 

So  says  A1  Warden,  genial 
sports  editor  of 
Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner  who 
really  “gets 
around!" 

"The  world  is 
nothing  but  a 
big  sports  dia¬ 
mond,  and  you 
can't  get  a  na¬ 
tional  angle  on 
sports  by  stick 
ing  to  the  home 
plate  all  the 
time,”  said  War 

Warden  den. 

He's  just  back  from  California 
where  he  spent  two  weeks  in 
April,  visiting  the  various  train¬ 
ing  camps  of  the  Utah-Idaho 
Pioneer  baseball  league. 

Spencer  L.  Richards,  state  edi¬ 
tor  who  held  down  Al's  desk 
during  his  absence,  said:  “Al 
certainly  gets  the  right  dope  and 
everyone  wants  to  read  his  col¬ 
umn  "Patroling  the  Sports  High¬ 
way." 

“It's  no  job  to  edit  his  copy — 
he's  been  doing  it  for  so  many 
years,  he  just  writes  what  comes 
natural!” 

Al  started  out  a  hustler,  pack 
ing  papers  when  he  was  a  young, 
ster,  and  following  sports  aim 
.sports  pages  as  he  grew  up. 

Could  Always  Cover  Ground 

He  began  early  in  life  to  cover 
the  territory  in  record  time — in 
fact,  he  was  given  medals  and 
cups  back  in  high  school  days  at 
West  Side  High,  Salt  Lake  City, 
for  middle  distance  running. 

He  was  captain  of  the  track 
team  in  1916  and  1917  .  .  .  state 
mile  champion,  1915  and  1916. 

.  .  .  Won  five  mile  cross  country 
run  twice  at  Salt  Lake  City,  fin¬ 
ished  second  among  20  winners 
in  lOV^-mile  run  at  Denver  in 
1917. 

He  captained  U.  S.  navy  track 
team  at  San  Diego  during  World 
War  I. 

Warden  covered  880  yards  in 
1:58:8  to  win  western  service 
championship  in  1918,  finished 
second  in  mile  and  second  in  two 
mile  the  same  afternoon  in  San 
Diego  stadium. 

He  joined  the  Ogden  Standard 
as  a  reporter  in  August,  1919, 
and  started  seeing  the  world. 

He  covered  national  high 
school  tournament  at  Chicago  in 
1926,  when  Ogden  High  and  Lat- 
terday  Saint  (Mormon)  High 
competed. 

Warden  sailed  to  Hawaii  four 
times!  And  flew  there  once  by 
plane. 

In  1933  Warden  managed  the 
Wichita’s  Henry's  national  bas¬ 
ketball  champions  on  tour  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Not  Confined  to  "Writing" 

In  1934,  Al  booked  a  tour  and 
managed  Ogden  Boosters,  the 
team  played  in  26  states  and  won 
84  games  and  lost  only  five. 

Al  served  as  official  scorer  for 
Ogden  in  the  Northern  Utah 
league  and  the  Utah-Idaho  Base¬ 
ball  leagues,  and  recently  in  the 


Pioneer  league,  and  attends 
meetings  in  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Montana. 

Warden  was  secretary  of  the 
Western  America  Sports  associa¬ 
tion,  ski  jumping  and  dog  rac¬ 
ing.  representing  states  of  Utah, 
Idaho.  Nevada  and  California. 

Al  has  a  varied  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer — he  started  his  newspaper 
work  on  the  old  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Herald-Republican,  later 
worked  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune,  and  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram,  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News,  and  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo. ) 
State  Tribune  and  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

He  became  sports  editor  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exami¬ 
ner  in  1926,  and  continued  his 
travels! 

"Traveling  broadens  a  sports 
editor  .  .  .  you  can't  get  to  first 
base,  if  you  don't  take  in  the 
whole  diamond,”  Al  says. 

He  covered  the  Dempsey-Tun- 
ney  and  Dempsey-Gibbons  bouts 
at  Chicago  and  Shelby,  Montana. 

He  was  instrumental  in  organ¬ 
izing  Northern  Utah  and  Utah- 
Idaho  baseball  league,  and  was 
manager  of  the  Ogden  A.  A. 
football  team  of  the  early  1920's. 

Al  publishes  the  annual  state 
history  on  sports  dating  back  to 
1866,  and  is  now  working  on  the 
1948  issue. 

He  has  interviewed  some  of 
the  world's  leading  sports  fig¬ 
ures  jn  the  past  20  years  over 
KSL  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  KLO 
in  Ogden. 

Warden's  favorite  sport  is 
baseball.  At  present  Utah  com¬ 
missioner  and  director  for  the 
Ogden  club  in  the  Utah-Idaho 
league,  he  has  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what's  going  on.  He 
knows  every  phase  of  sport  and 
is  known  from  coast  to  coast 
and  to  Honolulu  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Started  Picking  Scores 

Warden  started  the  fad  of 
picking  football  and  basketball 
scores  in  1932.  He  predicted  Og¬ 
den  High  would  trim  Weber 
High  of  Ogden,  in  state  finals  in 
1932,  29  to  28.  Actual  score  was 
Ogden  29.  Weber  27,  in  three 
overtime  periods.  In  1948,  he 
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predicted  Weber  would  trim 
East  High  of  Salt  Lake  City,  32 
to  30.  Actual  score  was  Weber, 
34,  East,  32. 

He  is  married,  and  takes  his 
wife  with  him.  He  has  one  son. 
Gene,  now  employed  at  the 
Naval  Base  at  Clearfield,  Utah, 
and  has  two  grandsons. 

When  Al  is  called  upon  to  give 
talks  on  sports  and  sports  editor 
qualifications,  he  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  accuracy,  “gocxi 
grammar  even  on  the  sports 
page”  and  "Be  there  to  see  what 
you're  writing  about.” 

Speaking  of  getting  around,  in 
1947  Al  went  to  Chicago  once, 
to  Denver  twice,  to  New  York 
City  once,  to  California  twice, 
and  for  1948,  he  has  been  to 
California,  and  will  leave  for 
Chicago  to  attend  the  All-Star 
football  game  in  August. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Utah 
Highway  Patrol  Civil  Service 
commission,  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Herbert  B.  Maw. 

In  1946,  Warden  promoted  the 
Washington  Redskins  Green  Bay 
Packers  pro-clash  at  Denver  sta¬ 
dium.  He  then  signed  a  five- 
year  contract  with  the  Redskins, 
Detroit  Lions  and  Chicago  Car¬ 
dinals.  The  Ogden  scribe  later 
turned  his  contract  over  to  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  for  a  fancy 
fee. 

In  1946  Warden  scheduled  the 
Harlem  Globetrotters  for  17 
games  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
in  basketball.  The  Trotters 
played  there  again  in  1947,  and 
are  back  there  for  another  long 
series  at  the  present  time. 

“I've  seen  nearly  every  major 
sports  attraction  except  the 
World  Series,”  concluded  War¬ 


den,  upon  returning  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pioneer  league  baseball 
camps  this  year.  “If  all  goes 
well  I'll  be  on  hand  for  the 
World  Series  this  October.” 

There's  no  telling  where  else 
Al  may  be  this  year,  but  where 
sports  events  happen,  look  for 
Al — he'll  be  there. 

■ 

Com  Belt  Writers 
Meet  June  16-18 

Chicago — A  Corn  Belt  Writers 
Conference,  first  of  its  kind,  will 
be  held  at  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington,  Ill., 
June  16-18.  it  was  announced  by 
Elmo  Scott  Watson,  conference 
director. 

Leaders  of  the  workshops  will 
be  Frederic  Nelson  Litten  for 
fiction:  Paul  Engle  for  poetry; 
William  Heyliger  for  youth  lit¬ 
erature;  Mariam  Zeller  Gross  for 
magazine  writing;  Russell  Ray- 
croft  for  radio;  Edward  H.  Eulen- 
berg  for  news  writing;  Charlotte 
FitzHenry  Robling  for  news  fea¬ 
ture  writing:  and  Fred  "young, 
Bloomington  Pantograph  sports 
editor,  for  sports  writing. 


Art  Exhibitors 

Cleveland  —  Newspaper  folk 
who  have  work  hung  in  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  May 
5  through  June  13,  include 
Grace  V.  Kelly,  art  critic  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Willard 
Combes,  cartoonist  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  Walt  Scott,  NEA; 
Dorman  H.  Smith,  also  NEA, 
and  Herbert  Rebman,  photogra¬ 
pher,  formerly  with  the  Plain 
Dealer. 


"NOT  ON  MY  PAYROLL... 
BUT  WORKING  FOR  ME!"  i 

Railway  Express  is  part  of  everyone's  business,  always  ready 
to  go  to  work  for  you  just  where  and  when  you  need  it, 
whether  you  use  its  nation-wide  shipping  facilities  daily  or 
only  occasionally. 

Now  available  to  Railway  Express— and  to  your  business 
-r-are  500  new,  high-speed,  passenger  train-equipped  cars. 

New  motor  vehicles,  too,  are  part  of  the  constructive 
Railway  Express  effort  to  offer  you  better  service. 

These  and  other  improvements 
take  time— and  money.  Add  to  them 
today's  higher  maintenance  and  op¬ 
erating  costs  and  you  will  see  the 
necessity  for  adequate  rates  which 
are  helping  to  make  Railway  Express 
America's  high  standard  shipping 
service. 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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The  Second  Annual  Analysis 
of  New  Car  Sales  published 
by  The  Cleveland  Press  gives 
this  and  other  answers. 


^CHEVROLET 


This  factual  Analysis  of  New  Car  Sales  not  only  tells  how 
many  new  cars  of  each  make  were  sold  in  the  Cleveland  area 
in  1947  but  also  measures  sales  by  341  individual  census  tracts, 
economic  quarters,  and  26  different  municipalities.  It  separately 
reports  sales  to  individuals  and  to  business  concerns  and 
public  institutions.  It  reports  the  ratio  of  families  to  sales  in 
each  census  tract  and  the  average  number  of  sales  per  dealer  for 
each  make. 

All  figures  are  based  on  a  continually  maintained  record  of 
each  and  every  new'  car  sale  as  it  is  registered  in  Cuyahoga 
County.  Information  is  punched  on  tabulating  cards  and  accu¬ 
mulated  monthly  figures  are  used  for  t*ach  annual  report. 

I'liis  continuous  research  project  offers  an  ideal  method  to 
check  results  of  your  advertising  and  distribution.  Copies  are 
available  to  manufacturers  and  distributors  selling  new  cars 
in  Cleveland  and  to  their  advertising  agencies.  Contact  the 
nearest  office  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  or  write  to  The 
Cleveland  Press  tlirect. 
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St.  Louis  College 
Awards  Plaque 
To  Star-Times 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Journalism 
students  at  Fontbonne  College 
have  conferred  the  1948  award 
for  “outstanding  and  distin¬ 
guished  journalism’’  upon  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times.  This  is  the 
first  time  a  newspaper  has  been 
given  the  plaque,  ordinarily 
awarded  to  individual  newsmen. 

Presenting  the  plaque  to  El- 
zey  Roberts,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
of  the  Ster-Times,  Miss  Margaret 
Ann  Kingston  of  the  college 
new^aper. 

^ss  Margaret  Ann  Kingston, 
editor  of  the  college  newspaper, 
presented  the  plaque  to  Elzey 
Roberts,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of 
the  Star-Times.  She  enumerated 
the  following  reasons  why  the 
students  decided  the  Star-'rimes 
was  the  “most  obvious  choice” 
for  the  honor: 

“It  exposed  the  illegal  sale  of 
guns  in  the  St.  Louis  sheriff's 
office. 

“It  campaigned  for  improved 
care  for  abandoned  children 
after  showing  how  they  were 
being  taken  care  of  in  a  crowd¬ 
ed,  barren  hospital  ward. 

“It  fought  the  ban  on  married 
women  teachers  in  the  public 
school  system. 

“It  has  been  fighting  the 
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Elzey  Roberts,  Jr.,  accepts  plaque 

from  Margaret  Ann  Kngston. 

George  Booth's  Club 
Adds  ll  Members 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  Eleven 
members  will  be  inducted  into 
the  G.F.B.  43  Club  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram  and  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  at  a  dinner  May  23.  Mem¬ 
bers  include  those  employes 
who  have  been  with  the  news¬ 
papers  more  than  25  years. 
Total  membership  will  then 
reach  108. 

The  new  members  include 
M.  H.  Williams,  executive  ed¬ 
itor;  William  F.  Holland,  Ga¬ 
zette  news  editor;  Paul  W.  Sav¬ 
age,  chief  photographer;  Frede¬ 
rick  L.  Rushton,  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  editor;  J.  Albert  Banks, 
cartoonist;  August  M.  Gliesman, 


pressroom;  Adelaide  F.  Porte- 
.  . .  _  -  .  -  lance,  and  John  N.  Leitch,  ad- 

bridge  tolls  on  the  Free  Bridge  vertising;  and  Francis  X.  Court- 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  bridge  ney,  Armand  A.  Belisle,  and 


Leo  B.  Caniff,  composing  room. 

The  club  got  its  name  from 
the  initials  of  George  F.  Booth, 
editor  and  publisher,  and  the 
number  of  members  the  first 
year  it  met. 


really  free. 

“It  fought  for  better  seating 
at  the  St.  Louis  Municipal 
Opera. 

“In  addition,  the  Star-Times 
has  gone  all-out  for  the  youth 
of  the  community. 

“It  has  sponsored  programs  of  99°/  of  Fmninvoa 
benefit  to  youth,  including  the  ,  „  tmpioyes 

Year  In  25  Year  Club 

JunS’  To  Jn  ®  N-  Y.— Nine  new  mem- 

A^r  the  the  25  Year  Club  of  the 

srams  and  Utica  Press  and  Observer-Dis- 

pams,  and  the  Scholastic  Writ-  patch  were  initiated  recently. 


ing  Awards. 

“It  is  the  newspaper  that  has 
cleaned  up  its  comics  and  also 
it  has  started  a  program  against 
moral  deterioration.” 

The  Star-Times  marked  May 
13  as  the  35th  anniversary  of 
the  purchase  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star  by  the  late  John  C.  Roberts, 
then  vicepresident  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Shoe  Co. 

Associated  with  the  paper  to¬ 
day  are  Roberts’  two  sons  and 
a  grandson;  Elzey  Roberts,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher;  John  C. 
Roberts,  vicepresident,  and  El- 
z^  Roberts,  Jr.,  vicepresident. 
There  are  15  employes  of  the 


J.  David  Hogue,  general  man¬ 
ager,  who  presented  pins  and 
certificates  to  the  honored  guests 
in  the  company’s  auditorium, 
pointed  out  there  now  are  87 
of  the  305  employes  in  the  club, 
a  ratio  of  29%. 

Daniel  W.  Tanner,  circulation 
director,  received  a  50-year  pin. 
Twenty-five  year  certificates  and 
pins  were  given  to  Edna  R.  Coe, 
George  R.  Leyh,  Amos  A. 
Schultz,  Charles  F.  Rishel,  Ivan 
J.  Collins,  Louis  V.  DeBernar- 
dis,  Robert  C.  Tuttle,  Char¬ 
les  W.  ’lYunk  and  Arthur  E. 
Pfianz. 


Star-Times  who  were  with  the 
Star  35  years  ago.  The  list  in-  Ad  Philosophy  Is 
eludes  L.  J.  Hoffmann,  business 
manager. 


London  Editor  in  U.  S. 

Norman  Hamilton,  editor  of 
the  London  Daily  Graphic  and 


Prize  Contest  Topic 

Best  essays  on  “The  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Advertising”  written  by 
students  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  will  win  prizes  totalling 
$200.  The  sponsors  are  the 


the  Sunday  Graphic,  both  Kem-  George  Burton  Hotchkiss  Chap- 


sley  Newspapers,  arrived  in 
New  York  last  week  to  study 
U.S.  newspaper  methods.  He 
will  spend  two  weeks  observing 
techniques  at  the  New  York 
Mirror  plant.  The  Graphic,  like 
the  Mirror,  is  tabloid.  Hamil¬ 
ton  will  return  to  England  the 
first  week  in  June. 


ter  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  na¬ 
tional  ad  fraternity,  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  contest  is  based  on  an  es¬ 
say  written  by  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune’s  first  editor,  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley,  in  1857.  Entries  will  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  Herald 
Tribune. 


Record  Press 
Corps  to  Travel 
With  Truman 

Washington — More  than  40  re¬ 
porters,  photographers  and  com¬ 
mentators  signed  to  accompany 
President  'Truman  on  his  cross¬ 
country  tour,  beginning  June  3, 
aboard  his  private  train. 

Dewey  Long,  veteran  White 
House  transportation  officer,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  President’s  press- 
radio  entourage  would  be  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  size  by  the  time  the 
trip  is  ready  to  move.  The  group 
may  be  the  largest  ever  to  travel 
with  Mr.  Truman  or  any  Presi¬ 
dent  on  a  cross-country  trip. 
Long  said. 

The  President  will  travel  in 
his  private  car,  the  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  a  luxurious  one  built 
for  the  use  of  Presidents  by 
the  Association  of  American 
Railways  in  1942.  It  has  been 
equipped  with  a  special  public- 
address  system  so  that  large 
crowds  will  be  able  to  hear  the 
President  in  his  rear-platform 
talks. 

A  press  room  on  wheels  also 
is  planned  for  the  special  train. 
It  will  be  a  car  with  tables  run¬ 
ning  down  either  side  for  type¬ 
writers,  and  equipped  with  loud 
speakers  to  bring  the  voice  of 
the  President  into  the  car.  It 
will  be  similar  to  those  used  on 
campaign  trains. 

Since  the  President’s  trip 
comes  so  close  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  which 
opens  in  Philadelphia  June  21, 


many  of  the  reporters  will  leave 
the  train  in  Oregon  or  California 
and  fly  back  East. 

The  President,  Long  said,  hai 
made  fewer  than  15  trips  by 
railroad  since  he  assumed  office, 
as  against  399  by  the  late  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.  His  only  long 
journey  over  the  rails  was  the 
one  last  June  to  Canada. 

All  of  Truman’s  other  long 
trips  have  been  by  plane  or 
aboard  warships  or  the  yacht 
Williamsburg. 

■ 

Libel  Action  Ends 
When  Editor  Regrets 

SuNBURY,  Pa.  —  ’The  Sunbury 
Item  editor’s  “sincere  regret”  for 
any  humiliation  that  may  have 
been  caused  by  a  1947-primaries 
political  paid  advertisement  has 
been  accepted  “in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written”  by  the  com¬ 
plainant. 

H.  H.  Haddon,  president  and 
managing  editor  of  the  paper, 
sent  the  letter  of  regret  to  John 
U.  Shroyer,  Shamokin,  Pa., 
manufacturer. 

Shroyer  had,  some  time  ago, 
filed  a  libel  proceeding,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  the  Item’s  ad  had  r^ 
fleeted  on  his  civic  reputation 
and  upon  his  son  and  daughter- 
in-law. 

Shroyer’s  reply  to  Haddon 
said,  “we  accept  your  letter  . . . 
and  forgive  the  humiliation 
caused  myself  and  family.” 

Haddon  printed  both  letters 
on  the  front  page.  He  said  this 
was  the  first  time  in  35  years 
that  “I  have  faced  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.” 


A  SPLENDID  BARGAIN ! 

Goss  4-deck  High-Speed  ‘'Straight-Line” 
Octuple  Press  with  Color  Cylinder  and  Color 
Fountains;  paper  roll  stands  with  roll  hoist  at 
one  end;  AC  motor  drive;  rubber  rollers;  sheet 
cut  22-3/4  inches.  In  splendid  operating  con¬ 
dition  and  can  be  seen  at  the  Worcester, 
Mass.  Telegram-Gazette. 

Write  US  for  details  and  price 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.s  Inc. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Admen  Urged  | 
To  Sell  Goods, 
Not  Only  Space 


Program  Listed 
For  NAEA  Meet 
At  Quebec 


Boston — Newspaper  advertifl 
ing  executives  should  take  ^ 
greater  interest  in  selling  theli 
client’s  merchandise,  J.  PaJ 
Hoag,  president  and  treasuM 
of  Hoag  &  Provandie,  Inc.,  tolj 
members  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exe^ 
tives  A^ociation  at  its  spriiM 
meeting  here.  ^ 

Hoag  told  the  meeting  that^ 
competitive  conditions  in  thti 
buyers'  market  requires  a  sharp4 
ly  improved  merchandising  ef¬ 
fectiveness  at  the  local  level,  if 
progressively  larger  adverti^j 
ing  expenditures  are  to  be  jui-^ 
tified.  I 

One  way  to  achieve  this  is  for  ^ 
the  newspapers  to  think  irf 
themselves  as  salesmen  of  their 
clients’  products  and  not  simply  I 
of  their  own  space,  he  declai^j 
Hoag  is  president  of  the  Boston  i 
Sales  Managers  Club  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston. 

John  L.  Coughlin,  advertising 
director  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  outlined  the  newspaper 
advertising  program  of  the  G. 
Fox  and  Co.  department  store, 
showing  how  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  had  had  a  direct  result  in 
the  counter  sales  of  the  store. 

I.  R.  Van  Aurmen  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  ( R.  I. )  Times,  presided  at 
the  all-day  session,  which  wai 
well  attended  by  Boston  adver¬ 
tising  agency  men. 


WALL  STREET  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

Pictured  in  pressroom  of  the  Dallas  plant  where  the  Southwest  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  WoU  Street  Journal  made  its  debut  recently  ore,  left  to 
right:  Maurice  L.  Farrell,  managing  editor  of  the  edition;  William  F. 
Kerby,  executive  editor  of  the  Journal;  Don  Maciver,  business  editor 
of  DoUas  News;  and  William  H.  Grimes,  editor  of  the  Journal. 


exoent^  trmX  Vh  assigned  subjects  include:  Chas. 

tHn  E.  Branham,  manager  of  general 

iesent  advertising  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

resent  more  than  half  the  total  journal  “The  Locallv  Edited 
membership.  As  customary,  the  n  “^re  Groun  ”•  Lee  A  Ward 

SmTlav  a'^D^omSt”  president  New  ’  York  Ch^ptw 

this  vear^  American  Association 

U  ifridve  Newspaper  Representatives, 

reaii's  tda’ns  enmrrfi?!  ^  ^  m  “Toiletries  and  Cosmetics  in  the 
^  “  Or^JanfvatTn  Mass  Market”;  Stuart  Peabody. 

Committee”  and  Plans  assistant  vicepresident  of  the 

STS  Bureau  Borden  Co  Jdiacuss  the  cam. 

.he*‘^ear“:rta,k‘"r •-»  -wS  o?“aS: 

Doef  S’  Tivrv.  ‘'d  paign  for  a  Better  Understand- 

JohnC  eaen  ^re^fnr  nf ’tw  i"g  of  OuT  Economic  System.  ” 

fan  D^vf^lon  u  tn  peiato  and  Bernard  C.  Duffy,  president, 

tail  Division,  is  to  relate  Four  Ratten  Barton  Durstine  and 

Deinonstrations  of  Planned  Sell-  ostorn.  topic  unannoiliTced. 

“Our  members  are  seriously  i  j  t*  u  e 
interested  in  learning  how  to  OOlOrQuO  llIXlDGr  D@Gn 
better  represent  their  publiea  He  N,:iur<snrint  Soiirro 
tions  in  the  sale  of  advertising,”’  aOUrCG 

said  Steele.  “NAEA  is  a  hard-  WAsmNCTON— A  new  source  of 

working  organization,  and  we  timber  for  use  in  the  production 
are  trying  hard  to  make  the  newsprint  was  revealed  last 
Quebec  meeting  interesting  and  .  Agricultural  De- 

profitable  to  our  members."  said  at  least 

Star  attractions  already  sched-  billion  feet  of  spruce  lum- 

uled  on  the  agenda  of  the  Cha-  available  in  Colorado  for 

teau  Frontenac  affair  include  «ale  without  restriction  on  the 
the  following'  rate  of  cutting  to  all  wood- 

William  Waddell,  president  “sing  industries, 
and  publisher  of  the  Elizabeth-  ^  The  Department  said  the  tim- 
ton  (Tenn.)  Star,  will  talk  on  ber  was  killed  by  a  bark  beetle 
“How  to  Sell  Advertising  on  a  about  1941,  and  that 

Small  Newspaper.”  Sam  Bloom,  still  is  m  Progress.  The  tim- 
advertising  director  of  the  Dal-  j*'®  V^ite  River  Forest 

las  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  is  to 

discuss  “Practical  Newspaper  lo  tap  about  200.000  co^s  of  the 
qnliritatinn  ”  material  have  already  been  con- 

Joh?  Moffett,  advertising  dl- 
rector,  Minneapolis  Star  and  _ .  "  _  , 

Tribune,  will  talk  on  “The  In-  BlUs  OR  Liquor  Aos 
creasing  Importance  of  Mail  Or-  H 
der  Advertisers."  John  Martin,  Appear  Doomed 
assistant  sales  manager  and  pub-  Washincto  n — Legislative 

licity  director  of  Montgomery  death  for  this  session  at  least 
Ward  and  Co.,  is  to  tell  about  appears  to  be  the  fate  marked 
“Planning  the  Newspaper  Pro-  out  for  Senate-sponsored  bills  to 
motion.”  Harry  L.  Garber,  geri-  limit  or  bar  advertising  of  alco- 
eral  manager,  Petersborough  holic  beverages  in  interstate 
(Ont.)  Examiner  and  president  commerce, 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspa-  TOe  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
pers  Association,  Ls  to  tell  how  terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  get  European  resort  adver-  concluded  hearin,gs  late  last 
tising  under  the  title  of  “Who  month.  Since  tha’t  time  it  has 
Is  Your  Neighbor?"  had  no  sessions,  executive  or 

Elliott  M.  Little,  president  and  otherwise,  and  none  is  planned, 
general  manager  of  the  Anglo-  With  adjournment  only  six 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  weeks  away  it  is  extremely  un- 
Limited,  Quebec,  will  discuss  likely  that  a  bill  can  be  drafted 
newsprint.  Other  speakers  and  and  reached  on  the  calendar. 


Makes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads  your  most  versa¬ 
tile  servant.  Phone  or  write 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TtnieM  Tower 
New  York  18,  N,  Y. 
Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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. . .  more  than  meets  the  eye 


CBS  AND  ITS  AFFILIATE^ 
IN  CREATING  A  REAL^ 


To  those  who  arm  deepest  in  Television,  the  crucial  role  of  NETWORK  Television  in  the 
pattern  of  the  future  is  becoming  clear. 

NETWORK  coverage  and  NETWORK  service  are  essential  in  Television  —  far 
more  even  than  in  Radio— to  amortize  program  costs  to  the  point  of  making  them 
most  quickly  profitable  to  advertisers  and  stations  alike. 

AS  OS  APRIL  ISTH  (when  we  went  to  press  with  the  score”  far  from  complete) 

—TNI  CRS-TV  NKTWORK  IS  MOW  SERVING,  WITN  3  OPERATING 
AFPILIATIS,  II  CITIES  OVER  100,000  POPULATION* 

—(and  7  more  cities  over  60,000  population)* 

-TNE  CBS-TV  NETWORK  MOW  NAS  9  APOITIOMAL  AFFILIATES 
WNOSI  TV  FACILITIES  (ALREADY  APPROVED  BY  TNI  FCC) 
WILL  SERVE  7  MORE  CITIES  OVER  100,000 

—(and  4  more  cities  over  60,000) 

-CBS  AFFILIATIS  MOW  NAVI  M  ADDITIONAL  TV  APPLICATIONS 
BEFORE  TNI  FCC,  TO  SERVE  37  MORE  CITIES  OVER  100,000 

—(and  26  more  cities  over  60,000) 


TAKE  THE  LEADERSHIP 

I 

IfNETWORK  IH  TELEVISlOH 


Station  oporators  already  know  this.  That  is  why  the  CBS-TV  record  below— 
and  on  the  next  page— has  more  meaning  than  may  meet  the  casual  eye. 

It  not  only  reports  that  CBS  and  its  affiliates  have  taken  current  NETWORK 
leadership  in  Television.  It  is  both  a  record  and  a  promise  that  CBS  and  its  affiliates 
will  stay  at  the  top ...  in  Television  too. 


-29  OTHER  CBS  AFFILIATES  ARE  READY  TO  APPLY  FOR  TV 
FACILITIES,  TO  SERVE  19  MORE  CITIES  OVER  100,000 

—(and  9  more  cities  over  60,000) 

THE  TOTAL  SCORE  of  U.S.  cities  (over  60,000  population)  to  be  served  by 
CBS  affiliates  'who  already  have  or  are  building  TV  facilities,  and  who  have 
applied  or  will  soon  apply  for  them: 

74  CITIES  OVER  100,000  POPULATIOH 


—67%  of  a^  U.S.  cities  over  100,000 

120  CITIES  OVER  60,000  POPULATIOH 

—60%  of  all  U.S.  cities  over  60,000 


*rh«  <M«f  Mkattd  Ikrughout  thi§  report  iododo  oaly  them  fer  whkk  SALES  MANAOEMENT  ewtimaled  1947  popokrtienf:  U.S.  cities 
ei  40,000  pepofotioa  ood  ever  —  with  the  tingle  oaceptiea  ef  Stotktem,  CeM.  (50,900  pep.).  See  bath  cover  fer  mamet  ef  tkiet.  All 
OKetelient  ef  iadividoai  cMee  iato  TV  sorvko  aroae  ore  based  on  fCC  sfoadorde,  at  applied  by  tbe  COS  Emgimeermg  Dept. 


THE  CITIES  -NOW  SERVED  BY  THE  CBS-TV  NETWORK 


NEW  YORK . 

.7,454,600 

Bayonne  . 

. , .  90,000 

Camden . 

...  132,500 

Newark  . 

.  443,000 

No.  HempsteadTownship  83,400 

Trenton . 

...  125,500 

Jersey  City . 

.  315,000 

Mt.  Vernon . 

. . .  75,000 

Wilmington  . 

...  121,500 

Hempstead  Township 

.  285,000 

East  Orange . 

...  72,500 

Chester . 

...  72,500 

Yonkers . 

.  147,500 

Passaic . 

. . .  62,000 

Upper  Darby  . . . . 

. . .  70,000 

Elizabeth  . 

.  116,000 

PHILADELPHIA  . 

...2,051,500 

BALTIMORE  . . . . 

...  932,900 

-IN  SERVICE  AREA  OP  NINE  ADDITIONAL  CBS-TV  APPILIATES 


cmaNNATi  .... 

DALLAS . 

INDIANAPOLIS  . . 
LOUISVILU . 

..  488,000 
..  466,300 
..  430,000 
..  375,000 

Covinglion . 

COLUMBUS  .... 

DAYTON  . 

Springfield,  O.  . . . 

. .  .  68,000 
...  334700 
...  252700 
...  91,000 

CHARLOTTE . 

BINOHAMTON  .... 
STOCKTON,  CAUP. . 

115,000 

97700 

58,900 

-IN  TV  SBR% 

riCE  ARE 

A  OP  BO  CBS 

1  APPILIA1 

IS  WITH  TV 

ADDLICATIOI 

IS  FENDI 

INO 

CMCAOO . 

.3,600,000 

Lynn . 

..  105,100 

PROVIDENCE  . 

260,500 

Gary . . 

.  127,500 

g - rtl- 

..  104700 

Fall  River . 

115,100 

Hammond . . 

.  77,800 

Lowell  . 

..  102,000 

Pawtucket . 

77,500 

Evanston . . 

.  70,000 

Lawrence . 

86,000 

OMAHA . 

252,000 

Oak  Park . . 

.  69,000 

Quincy . 

81,600 

JACKSONVILLS  .... 

230,300 

Cicero  . 

68A)0 

77,300 

RICHMOND . 

228,600 

East  Chicago . 

.  66,000 

AAedferd . 

..  68,600 

MIAMI  . 

214,300 

DITROn . 

.IJI5/)00 

Brockton . 

..  65700 

WORCESTER  . 

201700 

Dearborn . 

.  89,100 

AAalden . 

..  60,100 

HARTPORD  . 

183700 

PeoHac  . 

.  75/>00 

PITTSBURON  ... 

..  730,000 

New  Haven . 

175,000 

CLSVBLAND . 

.  900,000 

MILWAUIOS  ... 

..  639700 

New  Britain . 

75,000 

^  - • 

TOfiOO 

BUPPALO  . 

..  605,000 

DBS  MOINES . 

178,000 

- ■ - 1 

VelV'^DI^NlQ  •  « 

^000 

Niagara  PaHs  .... 

..  85700 

YOUNGSTOWN  ... 

175,000 

SAN  NUNCISCO  . 

.  827,400 

NSW  ORLEANS  . 

..  562700 

Warren . 

60700 

Oakland . 

.  400,900 

HOUSTON . 

..  478700 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

419700 

Berkeley . 

.  lOOXXX) 

DENVER  . 

..  375700 

Kansas  City,  Kansas  . . 

140,000 

Richmond . 

.  93700 

ATLANTA . 

..  365,700 

St.  Joseph . 

87700 

Alameda  . 

.*  89,900 

SAN  DIEOO  .... 

..  362700 

SOUTH  BEND . 

119700 

San  Jose . 

^000 

ROCHESTER  .... 

..  331700 

HARRISBURO  . 

86,000 

BOSTON . 

.  766,400 

BIRMINOHAM  . . 

..  315700 

TOPEKA . 

81,000 

Cambridge . 

.  113700 

AKRON . 

..  284700 

WHSSUNO  . 

65700 

•CM  SmOm  CHw  ki  mHM 

IPNbsa  ibb^bi 

r  CMH  aMUa  rv  ShWw  Am  li  taw  Mm* 

taly  taOwtaa.  taa  taaewta  envtaw  eae*- 

...poc*  fff f  III  fiirwomc  Mmvitioa 


Press  As  Strong  As 
Owner,  Says  Knight 


CHICAGO — “No  newspaper  can  lamentable  situation,”  he  added. 

ever  be  greater  than  the  man  “I  am  not  condemning  the 
who  is  responsible  for  its  pub-  unions  per  se,  but  I  think  they, 
lication,”  asserted  John  S.  too,  must  bear  some  responsi- 
Knight,  Chicago  Daily  News  ed-  bility  for  the  fact  that  it  is  vir- 
itor  and  publisher,  in  address-  tually  impossible  to  start  a  new 
ing  the  University  of  Chicago  newspaper  unless  it  is  backed 
Student  Forum  here  May  11.  by  a  man  or  a  syndicate  possess- 
The  press  of  America  has  as  ing  almost  unlimited  wealth." 
much  freedom  as  it  cares  to  “County  sheriffs  have  with- 

exercise,  he  pointed  out,  in  out-  drawn  public  advertising  from 
lining  the  many  efforts  at  home  our  newspapers  on  several  occa- 
and  abroad  to  throttle  freedom  sioas  when  they  came  under 
of  information  on  the  part  of  editorial  attack, 
governmental  agencies.  Apart  “On  the  industrial  side,  the 

from  government,  Knight  said  Beacon  Journal  in  Akron  suf- 
domestic  dangers  to  freedom  of  fered  a  boycott  from  a  huge 
the  press  can  come  from  any  rubber  concern  because  I  wrote 
one  of  the  following  pressure  an  editorial  opposing  the  forma- 
groups:  tion  of  an  armed  mob  to  break 

1.  Political  machines  who  a  strike.  Five  thousand  sub¬ 

threaten  or  harrass  a  newspa-  scriptions  were  cancelled  in  one 
per's  operation.  afternoon  in  an  organized  at- 

2.  Threat  to  withhold  adver-  tempt  to  punish  me  for  saying 

tising  from  an  “unfriendly”  what  I  believed  to  be  right. 

t  1-  •  j  Limited  Only  By  Owt»er 

3.  Pressure  from  religious  and  ^  w  » 

racial  groups.  Efforts  to  put  the  thumb  of 

.  _  ...  pressure  on  a  free  press  seldom 

Hits  Union  Restrictions  come  to  public  attention  but 

Commenting  that  critics  of  they  do  exist  in  fact.  Knight  ra¬ 
the  press  bemoan  the  fact  that  lat^,  adding: 
there  are  so  many  one-news-  “However,  I  think  I  can  as- 
paper  cities  in  America,  Knight  sure  you  :that  a  newspaper’s 
said  that  steadily  increasing  freedom  of  expression  is  limited 
costs  of  newspaper  operations  only  by  the  owner’s  vision  and 
have  made  it  virtually  impos-  courage.  If  he  is  a  little  and 
sible  for  more  than  one  news-  timid  man,  the  public  suffers 
paper  to  exist  in  cities  under  as  a  consequence.  Under  our 
100,000  population.  “It  should  philosophy  of  a  free  press,  each 
be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  publisher  has  a  right  to  be 
union  restrictions  now  in  effect  wrong-headed  and  even  ma- 
are  partly  responsible  for  this  licious.” 


Itr  ILLINOIS 


CONSECUTIVE 

MONTHS 


Breaking  all  records  .  .  .  setting  the 
hottest  pace . . .  leading  all  Illinois  cities 
in  Sales  and  Service  for  29  consecutive 
months.  Source:  “High  Spot  Cities” 
published  in  Sales  Management  each 
month. 

Proof  positive  that  your  advertising 
dollar  will  do  the  best  job  in  Rockford! 


‘Robbery'  Solurae 

_  _  ^  ^  ^  valids.  Already  the  fund  has 

Sells  rurmture  passed  the  $4,000  mark. 

Bremerton,  Wash. — The  mer-  ■ 

chants  here  have  a  new  word  r*r,  .-.i.. r*  T? 
for  “Sale”  now.  It's  “ROB-  rormer  yuiet  o.  t. 

*'5^  letters.  Becomes  Bombastic 

J.  W.  Gillis,  advertising  direc-  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

tor  of  the  Bremerton  Sun,  was  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Once  upon 
a  partner  in  the  “crime”  re-  a  time,  Wayne  Guthrie,  former 
cently  when  full-page  copy  was  city  editor  of  Indianapolis  News, 
prepared  for  Kenning’s  Furni-  was  noted  for  his  quiet  and  terse 
ture  store.  Beneath  a  regular  manner  of  speaking.  That  was 
Sun  masthead  was  the  banner  B.K. — ^Before  Bikini, 
line  (in  brilliant  red)  $75,000  Guthrie  recently  delivered  his 
FURNITURE  ROBBERY  .  .  .  450th  verbal  description  of  the 
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STILL  A  'WAGE'  STRIKE? 

THE  Chicago  local  of  ITU  is  still  trying  to 

convince  Chicagoans  that  it  is  striking 
for  wages  on  the  local  newspapers.  De¬ 
spite  all  the  statements  from  union  leaders 
that  ITU  would  not  comply  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act— clear  evidence  the  strike  was 
and  still  is  motivated  by  that  fact  alone — 
the  Chicago  local  maintains  the  issue  is 
wages. 

A  leaflet  prepared  by  Typographical 
Union,  No.  16,  containing  this  claim  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  around  Chicago  asking  peo¬ 
ple  not  to  buy  the  newspapers  now  under 
strike.  Charging  that  the  Chicago  pub¬ 
lishers  are  deliberately  throwing  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  at  ITU  in  order  to  weaken 
the  union,  the  leaflet  says:  “It  is  not  pure 
accident  that  we  were  selected  by  labor’s 
enemies  for  this  test.  The  newspapers 
which  are  fighting  us  have  been  the  agents 
and  advisers  of  the  most  reactionary  inter¬ 
ests  in  America;  the  advocates  of  child 
labor  exploitation,  high  prices,  low  wages, 
and  long  hours.’’ 

That  is  just  a  sample  of  the  scurrilous 
propaganda  which  the  strikers  are  broad¬ 
casting  about  their  former  employers. 

Strangely  enough,  the  leaflet  mentions 
the  long  record  of  industrial  peace  be¬ 
tween  ITU  and  the  publishers  in  Chicago. 

I  “A  strong,  well-disciplined  union,  able  to 
I  establish  and  maintain  decent  wages  and 
I  working  conditions  for  its  members’’  made 
I  that  peace  possible,  the  leaflet  claims. 
[Naturally,  there  is  no  attempt  to  justify 
{that  statement  about  “decent  wages  and 
working  conditions’’  with  the  former  in¬ 
ference  to  “low  wage  and  long  hours.’’ 
The  Chicago  printers  know  they  are  among 
the  highest  paid  workers  with  the  short¬ 
est  hours  in  any  industry.  They  would 
have  the  public  believe  otherwise. 

They  demanded  a  $15  per  week  increase 
and  refuse  to  budge  on  that  amount.  Such 
a  request  was  exorbitant  and  ridiculous  to 
begin  with.  It  would  cost  the  Chicago 
newspaper  managements  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  additional  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  alone. 

The  publishers’  first  offer  was  $6  per 
week.  They  now  offer  $9,  meeting  the  ITU 
more  than  half  way,  which  would  cost  the 
newspapers  almost  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  in  additional  composing  room  pay. 

In  New  York  there  is  no  strike,  but  the 
I  union  continues  to  hold  the  threat  over 
the  heads  of  the  publishers.  Here  also 
!  :hey  have  demanded  $15  per  week  on  ad- 
I  vice  of  their  national  leaders.  They  al¬ 
ready  had  $9  more  per  week  in  their 
lands,  agreed  upon  by  their  local  scale 
rommittee  and  the  publishers’  representa- 
ives,  but  their  ofiicers  wouldn’t  let  them 
;ake  it  Such  an  increase  would  cost  New 
,  ifork  City  publishers  more  than  $1,000,000 
ler  year. 

i  That  doesn’t  sound  like  the  publishers 
I  ire  penny-pinching  “advocates  of  low 
'  vages  and  long  hours." 

Some  union  members  may  believe  the 
trike  in  Chicago  and  the  difficulties  in 
,  ^ew  York  are  caused  by  wage  controver- 
I  |.  les,  and  they  would  certainly  like  the 
iublic  to  believe  it,  but  the  truth  is  that 

I  TU  officers  are  still  fighting  the  Taft- 

I I  Jartley  Act. 


EDITORIAL 


Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. — Hebrews, 
II;  1. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS 

THE  DEA’TH  of  CBS  Correspondent 

George  Polk  in  Greece  raises  the  num¬ 
ber  of  U.S.  correspondents  who  have  been 
killed  in  line  of  duty  since  1940  to  35.  If 
you  add  the  name  of  Royal  Arch  Gunnison 
who  died  in  a  Hong  Kong  air  crash,  the 
total  is  36. 

In  addition,  a  prominent  British  corre¬ 
spondent  was  killed  this  week  in  Palestine. 

These  journalists  belong  on  the  honor 
roll  of  war  correspondents  just  as  much 
as  their  predecessors  who  gave  their  lives 
in  covering  the  last  war.  That  war  was 
supposed  to  have  ended  three  years  ago, 
but  these  correspondents,  and  their  more 
fortunate  contemporaries  who  are  still 
alive,  have  endured  the  same  hazards  in 
covering  the  little  wars  being  fought  so 
viciously  in  many  places. 

There  may  be  others  sacrificed  before 
peace  is  restored  in  those  troubled  spots. 
The  life  of  a  foreign  correspondent  is  no 
longer  the  romantic,  sight-seeing  tour  it 
was  years  ago.  Even  if  he  emerges  safely 
from  the  front  lines  to  write  his  story  he 
is  not  totally  secure  from  intrigues  and 
double  dealings.  Polk’s  death  proves  that. 

Do  the  American  people  realize  the 
chances  their  foreign  correspondents  take 
to  obtain  the  truth  for  them  to  read  or 
hear? 

INTERNESHIP  PLAN 

TEXAS  newspapers  are  cooperating  in  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  summer  interneships 
for  journalism  school  students.  They  will 
receive  actual  newspaper  experience  and 
training  during  the  summer  lull  in  their 
academic  careers. 

The  idea  has  merit.  Many  students  ob¬ 
tain  summer  jobs  in  their  chosen  fields  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  their  study.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
assist  the  boy  or  girl  and  provide  some 
purpose  and  coordination  to  that  training. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  project  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  journalism  school  teach¬ 
ers.  In  commenting  on  the  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  NAEA  intemeship  program  for 
teachers  of  advertising  courses  (Dec.  13) 
we  proposed  adoption  of  similar  programs 
for  all  journalism  professors. 

Periodic  refresher  “courses”  on  news¬ 
paper  staffs  would  be  of  valuable  service 
in  maintaining  the  perspective  of  the  in¬ 
structors  and  would  ultimately  have  its 
beneficial  effect  through  the  students  on 
the  newspapers. 


PROFIT  MOTIVE 

^  A  POPULAR  charge  against  the  American 

press  is  that  it  is  dominated  by  the 
profit  motive.  The  critics  seem  to  think 
there  is  something  evil  in  that. 

Recently,  the  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  secondary  schools  issued  a 
bulletin  to  the  principals  of  Chicago  public 
1  high  schools  which  said: 

^  “We  live  in  a  country  in  which  the  most 
'  powerful  mind-forming  agencies  are  pri¬ 

vately  owned  and  controlled.  Reference 
here  is  to  the  press,  radio  and  motion  pic- 
**■»  tures. 

“In  nearly  all  important  instances,  these 
_  agencies  are  dominated  by  the  profit  mo¬ 
tive.  Schools  need  to  teach  pupils  how 
S  to  read  newspapers,  listen  to  the  radio,  and 
select  motion  pictures  with  discrimina- 
1^.  tion.” 

The  last  sentence  we  can  agree  with, 
but  the  paragraphs  contain  the  implica- 
tion  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  privately-owned  institutions. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
g.  News  for  the  following  editorial  observa- 
g  tion  on  this  bulletin: 

Qf  “We  do  think  it  was  not  fair  to  say  that 
our  business  is  dominated  by  the  profit 
g3  motive,  if  that  expression  was  intended 
gg  to  minimize  the  importance  of  other  mo- 
,Q  tives,  including  public  service,  which  cer- 

pg  tainly  exist  with  it.  School  teachers  are 
jjj  rightfully  concerned  with  their  remunera- 
jjj  tion,  but  their  interest  in  the  pay  check 
gg  does  not  keep  some  of  them  from  dedicat¬ 
ing  themselves  unselfishly  to  the  public 
Pg  good.  That  Is  often  true  of  editors  and 
^g  publishers,  also.” 

Tt  ARMY  PRO 

ly  EDITORS  will  welcome  the  new  phase  of 
the  Army  public  information  program 
announced  this  week  by  Maj.  Gen.  Floyd 
L.  Parks.  Boiled  down,  the  plan  calls  for 
he  induction  of  promising  high  school  gradu- 

ke  ates  and  training  them  simultaneously  as 

or  soldiers  and  information  specialists.  The 

latter  includes  seasoning  on  regular  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations. 

There  were  many  exceptions  during  the 
war  when  experienced  newspapermen 
pg  found  their  way  into  Army  public  rela- 

llj  tions,  but  for  years  the  Army  consistently 

[jj  has  pursued  the  policy  of  making  public 

jjp  relations  officers — so-called  information 

specialists — out  of  regular  Army  men 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  information 
techniques. 

»ct  Since  the  war,  the  commanding  generals 
to  have  realized  how  such  a  public  relations 

ne  policy  is  no  policy  at  all  and  that  it  can 

ig.  invariably  lead  to  poor,  or  bad,  public 

!x-  relations  rather  than  good.  The  recent 

di-  establishment  of  the  Army  Information 

1C-  School  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  was  the 

:or  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 

3)  Under  the  new  plan,  the  recruits  will 
ms  attend  Carlisle  after  basic  training  and 
then  will  spend  three  months  on  the  staffs 
ITS-  of  newspapers  or  radio  stations  at  Army 

ice  expense.  The  media  which  stand  to  ben- 

in-  fit  by  dealing  in  the  future  with  informa- 

its  tion  men  familiar  with  news  problems  and 

on  techniques  will  certainly  cooperate  toward 

that  end. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


EDGAR  A.  COMEE  has  been 

made  book  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram. 
He  has  relinquished  a  weekly 
column  about  military  reservist 
activities. 

Sadie  Lydon  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Guy  (jkmnett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  as 
secretary  to  Robert  B.  Beith, 
managing  editor. 

Donald  McPhee  has  rejoined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  after  sev¬ 
eral  months  on  the  news  staff 
of  WGUY-WGUY-FM,  Bangor. 

William  P.  G.  Chapin,  for¬ 
merly  of  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Worcester  (Mlass. )  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Peter  W.  Peterson,  formerly 
of  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand 
ard-Times,  is  now  on  the  copy 
desk  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette. 

Robert  B.  Sears,  Richard  W. 
Peters,  Thomas  G.  Brennan,  Jr., 
and  Robert  K.  Illingworth  are 
new  reporters  on  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram.  Sears  had 
previous  experience  with  the 
Telegram. 

CoRELius  F.  Maloney,  one- 

( Continued  on  next  page) 


— the  little  man  with 
the  super-imagination 
.  .  .  a  conquering  hero 
in  his  day-dreams 
(even  as  you  and  I) 
and  supreme  in  his 
moment  of  reverie! 


Designed  for 
Readership! 


DON'T  nepfectf* 
keep  pencif  end 
pod  ofwoys  handy 
fe  defephone 


Brighten  your  Wo¬ 
men's  pages  with  "De¬ 
signs  For  Livingl"  Etta 
Brown,  leading  home 
stylist,  gives  concise, 
illustrated  "Do's  and 
Don't's"  tor  more  gra¬ 
cious  living  .  .  .  cap¬ 
tures  the  interest  ot 
every  homemakerl  I 
and  2  columns,  6  timet 


ROBERT  WEBB,  former  Boston 

newspaper  reporter,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Chambers  &  Wiswell, 
advertising  firm,  Boston.  He  was 
publicity  director  of  Northeast 
Airlines  before  making  the 
transfer. 

Joseph  R.  Cohn,  formerly  of 
the  national  advertlsng  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  has  left  Hirshon- 
Garfield  agency,  Boston,  where 
he  was  an  account  executive,  to 
become  district  manager  for  the 
Universal  Match  Corp. 

Norman  T.  Stewart,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Binghamton  (N. 
Y.)  Sun  for  the  last  15  years,  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager 
for  WKOP. 

Philip  D.  Denton  has  been 
named  assistant  to  Russell  M. 
Dodson,  Southern  manager  of 
the  American  Weekly,  with 
headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dodson  had  been  secretary  to  an 
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time  managing  editor  of  the  old 
,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat, 
j  has  joined  the  Waterbury  Re- 
I  publican  and  American  as  pub- 
I  lie  relations  director, 
i  William  J.  Donahue  has  been 
I  transferred  from  the  Torring 
ton.  Conn.,  bureau  to  state  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Waterbury  Re¬ 
publican.  Former  state  editor, 
Tom  Egan,  has  transferred  to 
the  Naugatuck  bureau. 

Sherman  London  has  become 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Water¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  re¬ 
placing  Robert  Breen  who  re¬ 
signed  to  study  in  Erie. 

William  Chaloner,  formerly 
of  Greenfield  ( Mass. )  Recorder 
is  a  city  staff  acquisition  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican. 

Jim  Coleman,  Toronto  (Can.) 
Globe  and  Mail,  won  the  title 
of  “My  Favorite  Newspaper 
Sports  Writer”  in  a  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  Canadian  Sports  Di¬ 
gest  among  its  readers.  Runner- 
up  was  Elmer  Ferguson,  Mon¬ 
treal  (Can.)  Herald. 
i  Edward  D.  Klerr,  INS-corres- 
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[J  o'lmber. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Tieni 


”Sh-sh,  Honey,  while  Daddy  scoops  the  Tribune  again." 


pondent  in  Rome,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  visiting  professor  on 
the  faculty  of  Political  Science 
and  Journalism  of  the  Papal 
Lateran  Institute. 

Maude  Trott,  formerly  with 
the  Buffalo  ( N.Y. )  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo. 

Jeannette  S.  Seidman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inter-Racial  Press 
of  America,  has  been  named  a 
consultant  to  the  Treasury  on 
the  foreign  language  press. 

Richard  Joseph,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  the  New  York 
Journal  -  American,  has  been 
named  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  for  the  New 
Haven  Railroad. 

Janet  Callahan,  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Post  travel  reporter,  is 
preparing  for  a  two-months’ 
tour  in  Europe. 

Harrison  Beardley,  sports 
editor  of  the  Wheaton  (Ill.) 
Daily  Journal  has  resigned  to 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Dayton  ( O. )  Journal-Herald. 

Ronald  Vantine,  Washington 
D.  C.  newspaperman,  has  joined 
the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Walter  Long,  veteran  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  is  to  retire 
July  1. 

Wii.LiAM  Westlake,  formerly 
aviation  editor  for  the  Chicago 
(111.)  Daily  Journal  and  avia¬ 
tion  editor  and  city  editor  over 
11  years  for  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner,  has  been  named 
chief  of  public  information  for 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Plan¬ 
ning.  Westlake  was  an  Airforce 
colonel  during  the  war. 

William  G. 

Roberts  has 
been  named 
public  service 
director  by  the 
Houston  (Tex.) 

Press,  succeed¬ 
ing  Vance  H. 

Trimble,  re¬ 
cently  made  city 
editor  ( E&P, 

May  15,  Pg.  42). 

Roberts  had 
joined  the  city 
staff  after  war 
service. 

Virginia  Drane,  fashion  editor 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  for 
the  last  six  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  women’s  news  editor. 

E.  L.  Summers,  veteran  staffer 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  has  been  named  chief  of  a 
newly  created  agriculture  de¬ 
partment. 

B.  B.  Faubion,  veteran  news¬ 
man  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  been  chosen  edi¬ 
tor  of  an  expanded  state  depart¬ 
ment. 

T.  G.  McCracken,  for  28  years 
a  Texas  newsman,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Houston  (  Tex. )  Chronicle. 

Len  L.  Simpson  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman  to  enter  the  public 
relations  field  in  Boise. 

Ben  Hershey,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Jack  Gerrard,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boise  Idaho  States¬ 
man's  after  editions,  have  joined 


the  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Deseret  News. 

John  Corlett,  Boise  bureau 
manager  for  United  Press,  has 
joined  the  Boise  Idaho  States¬ 
man  as  state  capitol  reporter.  Ed 
Harrelson  of  the  U.P.’s  Boise 
bureau  has  been  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Corlett  as  manager. 

Lyn  Larson,  recent  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College  graduate, 
has  been  named  farm  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Deseret 
News. 

James  Baldwin  of  the  news 
staff  of  KALL,  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  joined  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribune  city  staff. 

Frank  Rhoades,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Phoenix  ( Ariz. ) 
Gazette,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
news  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.  >  Union. 

Tom  Rippey,  city  editor,  Phoe¬ 
nix  ( Ariz. )  Times,  has  been 
named  acting  managing  editor, 
succeeding  Kenneth  C.  Park. 

Fred  H.  Stafford,  assistant 
city  editor  for  the  Lincoln 
( Nebr. )  Star,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Daily  News. 
He  replaces  Royce  Aldrich,  who 
has  joined  a  Texas  paper. 

Russell  W.  Weber,  recently 
with  the  Beatrice  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Sun  and  the  Yakima  (Nebr.) 
Daily  Republic,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Fremont 
(Nebr.)  Guide  and  Tribune. 

Paul  Kalahar,  graduate  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at 
Michigan  State  College,  has 
joined  the  editorial  department 
staff  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot. 

Richard  S.  Roberts  of  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  ofSce  of  United  Press  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  office. 

Maynita  Gerry  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  fashion  editor  by  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  She 
was  formerly  with  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  and  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Journal. 

EDITOR  & 


Luke  Greene  has  rejoined  the 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution,  after 
serving  the  Chattahoochee  (Ga.) 
Valley  Times  and  the  West 
Point  (Ga. )  News. 

H.  Stuart  Morrison,  Miami 
News  Bureau,  has  been  appoint- 
ted  correspondent  for  El  Impar- 
cial,  Santiago  de  Chile,  and  Ciu¬ 
dad  Trujillo  ( Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic)  El  Caribe. 

Mrs.  Taffy  Parker  is  the  new 
assistant  society  editor  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Eva  Lee  Mur¬ 
phy,  resigned. 

Deena  Anderson,  former  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  journalism  stu¬ 
dent.  has  joined  the  society  staff 
of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. 

Pierce  McBride,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  tor  24  years,  is  a 
candidate  for  a  justice  of  the 
peace  court,  his  first  entry  into 
local  politics. 

Hal  Mitchell,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  to  Gov.  Sidney  P.  Os¬ 
born,  succeeding  J.  W.  Strode, 
resigned  for  health  reasons. 

Alberta  Bar¬ 
rier  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of 
the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal, 
replacing  Rose 
Ann  Carrigan, 
who,  with  her 
husband,  is  mov¬ 
ing  from  the 
city, 

Russell  W. 

Weber,  t  e  1  e  - 
graph  editor  of 
the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Barrier 
Republic,  has  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Fremont  (Nebr.) 
Guide  and  Tribune. 

Keith  H.  Royer,  desk  man  for 
the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  public  re¬ 
lations  job.  He  had  returned 
(Continued  on  Page  75) 
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ROUTE  your 

ADVERTISING 

< 

ROUTE  your» 

SALESMEN 


LIKE  A  BODY  AND  CHASSIS 


The  body's  no  good  without  the  motor.  And  salesmen  that  func¬ 
tion  without  advertising  support  can't  be  expected  to  really 
produce.  That's  why  it's  important  to  route  your  advertising  as 
you  route  your  salesmen  both  INSIDE  and  OUTSIDE  Pittsburgh. 
It's  easy  to  do  in  the  Post-Gazette,  the  only  Pittsburgh  newspaper 
that  can  work  with  your  salesmen  in  selling  the  million  central 
city  people — then  travel  beyond  in  a  50-mile  radius,  to  sell  the 
two  million  more  who  live  in  and  around  the  neighboring  144 
cities  and  towns  of  1,000  to  70,000  population. 
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Hi  Phillips’  Odyssey: 
New  Haven  and  Back 

By  Carle  Hodge 

SIX  MONTHS  after  H.  I.  (Hi)  to  the  Newspaper  Publishers, 
Phillips  finally  got  a  job  on  “the  city  sees  the  men  who  hold 
his  hometown  New  Haven  a  mirror  to  life  .  .  .  the  men  who 


Globe  that  Phillips  remembered  written  by  Eleanor  King  and  dla- 
the  Elm  City  Clarion  and  de-  tributed  by  King  Features.  The 
cided  to  try  a  like  column  on  his  column,  which  has  run  10  years 
new  boss.  He  wrote  a  sample  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
and  quietly  left  it  on  his  desk,  covers  such  things  as  figure  con- 
It  was  in  the  paper  the  next  trol,  posture,  speech, 
day.  In  a  six-part  Eat  Well  for  Less 

Phillips’  column  has  run  con-  series,  Gaynor  Maddox,  NEA 
tinuously  since  then,  and  when  Service  food  writer,  tells  house- 
Frank  Munsey  merg^  the  Globe  wives  how  to  cut  kitchen  costs 
with  his  Sun,  Phillips  went  while  keeping  nutritional  stand- 
along.  ards. 

Now  his  life  has  followed  the 


( Conn. )  Regis¬ 
ter  the  boss  sent 
him  a  note; 

“Your  services 
have  been  of 
such  a  nature 
that  we  are  glad 
to  raise  your 
salary  to  $5  a 
week.” 

Today,  32 
years  later,  Har¬ 
ry  Irving  Phil¬ 
lips,  a  ruddy, 
bald  man  now 
of  not  quite  60  Phillips 
— he  looks  less — is  a  widely- 
read  kidder  of  the  news. 

Except  for  a  short  illness  last 
year  he  hasn't  skipped  a  week¬ 
day  writing  his  The  Once  Over 
column  for  the  New  York  Sun 
and  Bell  Syndicate.  ( Sun  Dial, 
the  Sun  calls  it.) 

His  prose  and  poetry  puns  and 
barbs  on  current  events  have 
earned  him  fame  and  fortune — 
yet  he  still  holds  the  newspaper 
business  in  as  much  admiring 
awe  as  when  he  won  that  first 
raise. 

He  still  works  with  his  hat  on, 
reads  every  word  in  a  dozen  or 
more  papers  each  day  and  had 
rather  shop-talk  than  go  boating, 
his  favorite  sport. 

And  he  detests  people  who 
,,  snipe  at  newspapers  almost  as 
•  much  as  he  hates  New  Dealers 
and  stuffed  shirts. 

, ,  “I’ve  never  come  across  any- 

I  thing,”  he’ll  say,  “to  spoil  my 
'  trust  in  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  publishers.  I  don’t  think 

i  I  publishers  are  exactly  philan- 

I I  thropists — but  then  I’m  sure 
I  they're  as  decent  and  fair  an  em- 
'  I  ployer  group  as  exists.” 

I  When  ANPA  met  in  New  York 
I 'last  month,  Phillips  saluted  the 

I I  convention  with  a  column. 

“In  you,”  he  wrote  in  A  Letter 


tell  us  that  John  Peter’s  boy  is 
going  to  marry  the  Higgins  girl, 
that  the  married  men  defeated 
the  single  men  at  the  Elks’  pic¬ 
nic,  that  a  dear  friend  is  dead 
and  that  tomorrow’s  weather 
will  be  fair  and  warmer.” 

Phillips  isn’t  hesitant  to  lash 
into  a  long,  serious  subject  in 
Once  Over  but  usually  his  col¬ 
umn  is  made  up  of  paragraphs 
like: 

“Siamese  gunmen  stole  two 
million  dollars  of  international 
gold  the  other  day.  A  million  for 
each  twin. 

“Somebody  should  teach  Sec¬ 
retary  Marshall  the  importance 
of  not  getting  to  touch  second.” 

Or  perhaps  he’ll  do  it  in  verse; 
Stassen 
Ain’t  pass’n. 

Hi  Phillips  wanted  to  be  a  car¬ 
toonist  when  he  was  a  kid.  Folks 
told  him  he  had  talent  and  ought 
to  get  on  a  paper.  He  was  run¬ 
ning  a  horseAdrawn  candy  wagon 
and  his  route  passed  the  Regis¬ 
ter  office. 

He  kept  stopping  there  to  ask 
for  a  cartoonist  job — until  finally 
the  editor  hired  him — as  a  po¬ 
lice  reporter.  Salary:  $3  a  week. 

Five  years  later,  at  22,  he  be¬ 
came  the  paper’s  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  chief  cartoonist  and  orig- 
nator  of  a  column  called  Elm 
City  Clarion. 

He  decided  that  if  he  could 
run  the  Register  he  likewise 
could  put  out  one  of  the  New 
York  papers,  so  he  went  down  to 
Manhattan — moving  into  a  love¬ 
ly  room  overlooking  a  cemetery 
—  to  give  the  publishers  a 
chance. 

The  Evening  World  made  him 
a  copyreader  at  $40  a  week  but 
fired  him  after  three  weeks.  The 
next  day  he  landed  another  desk 
job,  this  on  the  old  Globe. 

It  was  while  he  was  on  the 


pattern  of  many  another  small¬ 
town  boy  who  went  to  the  big 
city  to  make  enough  money  to 
return  to  a  small  town. 

Philips  again  lives  near  New 
Haven,  at  Milford,  Conn.  He 
writes  his  column  there  —  and 
mails  it  in. 

The  Nebbs  Are  25 

ANOTHER  BELL  feature.  The 

Nebbs,  is  25.  Next  week  will 
mark  an  exact  quarter-century 
since  the  homey  comic  —  the 
brain-child  of  a  Chicago  jeweler 
— began. 

The  jeweler,  Sol  Hess,  was  a 
buddy  of  several  cartoonists  and 
finally  decided  to  start  a  strip 
of  his  own.  Since  he  died  in 
1941,  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  Betsy  and  Stanley  Baer, 
have  written  and  produced  The 
Nebbs — but  the  same  artist, 
Wally  Carlson  —  always  had 
drawn  it. 

An  anniversary  contest — writ¬ 
ing  25  words  on  their  favorite 
characters  in  the  strip — won  for 
25  readers  pens  and  phone  calls 
from  Rudy  Nebb  himself. 

New  Features 

TRANSATLANTIC  NEWS  FEA¬ 
TURES  is  syndicating  here  a 
weekly  World  View  column 
which  Richard  Crossman,  Labor 
MP  and  assistant  editor  of  Bri¬ 
tain’s  influential  New  Statesman, 
writes  for  the  London  Sunday 
Pictorial.  Crossman  bossed  psy¬ 
chological  warfare  for  BBC  and 
was  on  the  Anglo-American  Pal¬ 
estine  Commission. 

Glorify  Yourself  is  a  new  300- 
word,  seven-a-week  column  on 
self-improvement  for  women. 


People 

THERE’S  a  new  artist  on  King 

Features’  durable  Flash  Gor¬ 
don.  He  is  Mac  Raboy,  34,  a  na¬ 
tive  New  Yorker  who  started  as 
a  WPA  artist  and  worked  his 
way  into  cartooning  via  comic 
books. 

Hoyt  King  has  switched  from 
NEA  to  the  Central  Press  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Cleveland. 

Two  cartoonists  have  been 
cited  for  work  inside  and  out¬ 
side  their  strips.  His  boosting  in 
Smilin’  Jack  of  air  mindedness 
won  Zack  Mosley  the  first  civil¬ 
ian  Naval  Air  Reserve  Merit 
Certificate,  and,  for  his  volunteer 
aid  in  vocational  rehabilitation, 
A1  (Lil  Abner)  Capp,  got  a  cita¬ 
tion  from  President  Truman 
during  the  National  Health  As¬ 
sembly. 

Thomas  L.  Stokes,  United 
Feature  columnist,  is  giving  the 
annual  Twin  Cities  Newspaper 
Guild  memorial  lecture  this 
week  at  Minnesota  University. 

West  in  Philly 

ASSIGNED  to  cover  the  three 

Philadelphia  conventions  —  in¬ 
cluding  Wallace’s — for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  Standard  and  Daily 
Express  is  Rebecca  Werft,  the 
famed  English  novelist  and  jour¬ 
nalist.  Her  articles  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  U.  S.  through  Can¬ 
ada  Wide  Feature  Service. 

■ 

Semi-Weekly  Now 

Indio,  Calif. — Less  than  four 
months  after  its  purchase  by 
Paul  A.  Jenkins,  the  Date  Palm, 
weekly,  was  converted  to  semi¬ 
weekly  publication  May  11. 


WORLD  MEWS^/f^ 


World  Nows — National  News — All  Nows 


seen  through  the  alert  eyes  of  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty 
takes  on  an  “exclusive”  character. 

WASHINGTON  NEWS  WHIFFS 

la  no  “canned”  column!  To  sift  the  vital  news  of  two  con* 
tinents  In  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  very  special  interest 
for  YOUR  paper,  YOUR  town,  YOUR  state,  requires  unusual 
skill  and  manv  Capital  friends.  Mrs.  Tufty  has  both.  Send 
for  samples  without  obligation. 

Relaased  from  Capital  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO.  Inc. 

30  Joaraol  Sqaara,  Jarsay  City,  N.  J. 


More  women  than  ever  before  are 
staying  home  making  their  own 
clothes  as  an  enjoyable  and  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  balance  the  family 
budget. 

And  you  can  bet  they’re  fashion 
conscious!  So  give  them  a  pattern 
service  that’s  up-to-the-minute  in 
style,  yet  easy  to  follow  for  begin¬ 
ners  and  experts  alike. 

Send  now  for  proofs  and  prices  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune -New  York 
News  pattern  feature.  • .  and  get  set 
for  a  new  high  in  reader  response 


CiieMO  Triune  -  New  Yori  News 

m.  kon.  mAtUktm  mm  tMawiw.  mm  tm  xr  t—miw  iowwl  ■ 
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Do  the  oil  companies  'exploit" our  natural  resources? 


1.  Evary  so  often  someone  comes  up  with 
the  old  cry  that  the  oil  companies  are  ‘  ‘ex¬ 
ploiting”  America’s  natural  resources. 
Invariably  they  point  out  that  since  those 
resources  belong  to  the  American  people, 
the  oil  industry  should  be  owned  by  the 
people  —  that  is,  government-owned  and 
operated. 


2*  If  the  oil  companies  were  actually 
taking  the  oil  resources  of  this  country 
and  making  off  with  them,  this  argument 
might  have  some  merit.  But  it  so  happens 
that  92^c  of  the  oil  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  consumed  by  the  American  people. 
Even  the  89c  that  is  exported  is  almost 
exactly  balanced  by  imports. 


4»  Lost  year,  for  example,  U nion  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  produced,  refined  and  distributed 
2  billion,  12  million  gallons  of  petroleum 
products  for  the  American  people.  The 
total  profit  received  by  the  company  for 
performing  this  job  amounted  to  just 
O/lOfi  per  gallon.  Of  this  S/lOif  only  3/lOp 
was  paid  out  in  dividends  to  the  stock¬ 
holders;  6/lOfi  was  plowed  back  into  the 
business. 


5*  In  othar  words,  one  group  of  Ameri¬ 
cans— our  customers— paid  another  group 
of  Americans— our  employees  and  stock¬ 
holders— for  furnishing  them  with  petro¬ 
leum  products;  just  as  Union  Oil  people 
pay  farmers  for  furnishing  them  with 
food.  When  all  the  out-of-pocket  costs 
of  doing  the  job  were  met,  and  the  em¬ 
ployees’  wages  were  paid,  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  got  S/lOfi  per  gallon  for  financing  the 
operation. 


So  thoerotically,  even  if  Union  Oil 
were  government-owned — and  operated 
as  efficiently  as  private  citizens  operate 
it  under  a  competitive  system— the  rnax- 
“exploitation”  that  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated  would  be  3/10^  per  gallon.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  we  all  know  this  theo¬ 
retical  saving  would  be  offset  many  times 
over  by  the  inefficiencies  of  government 
operation.  So  the  argument  makes  about 
as  much  sense  as  saying  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  own  and  operate  all  farms. 


UNION  OIL  COMPANY 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  17,  1890 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is 
dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  hotv  and  why  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you  ’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  H,  California. 


3*  So  the  oil  that  belongs  to  the  American 
people  actually  goes  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  pay  private  oil  companies  for 
getting  the  oil  out  of  the  ground  — and 
making  useful  products  of  it— instead 
of  paying  their  government  for  doing 
the  job. 
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Topics  For 
R.  Sarno,  F. 

By  James  L  Collings 

THIS  beautiful  morning  I'd  like 
to  focus  on  Richard  L.  Sarno, 
a  Graflex  survey  and  Frank 
Cushing. 

Sarno,  43,  is  a  big  man  with 
a  big  grin  with  big  zest  with 
big  collars  with  big  hands  with 
a  big  job.  He  is  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  for  Hearst  and  he  has 
some  230  photo  journalists  un¬ 
der  him. 

Not  too  many  seasons  ago,  he 
sat  down,  thought,  authored 


Richard  L  Sarno 

1  these  "simple  reminders  and 
!  tips"  for  his  men.  They  are 
j'  based  on  his  23  years  as  a 
I  Hearstman.  He  would  like  to 
.pass  them  along  because  he  be- 
^lieves  they  may  be  helpful. 

"First  of  all,”  he  told  his  crew, 
"plan  slowly,  then  shoot  quick- 

I  Points  2  to  12  contained  an  ap 
proximation  of  these  words: 

I  Faint  heart  doesn't  make  prize 
,  pictures. 

“At  times  you  need  plenty  of 
'nerve  and  determination.” 

'  If  you  have  trouble  on  an  as- 
llsignment,  through  no  fault  of 
:  I  your  own,  don’t  worry — “your 
editor  will  back  you  to  the 
limit.” 

Don't  hesitate  to  suggest  pic- 
‘fture  possibilities  (features,  spot 
I  istufT)  to  the  picture  editor.  "Sev- 
leral  bonuses  are  won  in  this 
manner.” 

Study  all  pictures  in  all  local 
! 'papers.  “You  surely  must  read 
jtyour  own  at  least.” 

I '  Keep  present  contacts,  acquire 
inew  friends.  “Many  prize  pic- 
Ltures  are  possible  this  way.” 
i.|  Care  of  equipment  is  always 
Important.  “Check  your  cam¬ 
era,  scale  and  flash  synchroniza- 
:  jtion.  Good  pictures  are  missed 
I  Jiecause  of  inferior  and  un- 
ichecked  equipment.  I  would  ad- 
i  [vL-^e  doing  this  at  least  once  a 
week” 

I  Occasionally,  prize  pictures 
Mare  “accidents.”  “But  let's  try  to 
I  m.ake  most  of  them  by  artful  de¬ 
sign.  ingenuity  and  news  sense.” 
■  J  Be  where  the  picture  is  when 
I  ft  is.  “You're  late  a  few  minutes 
^nd  maybe  you've  lost  the  shot 
wf  the  year.” 

^  Don't  be  a  bagboy.  This  is  our 
I  laxpression  for  those  guys  who, 
j  bs  Sarno  puts  it,  “keep  good  pic- 


The  Day 
Cushing 


tures  in  the  bag  till  they  are 
worthless.” 

His  prod  to  bagboys  is  this: 
“Always  remember  your  next 
edition  and  deadline  and  get  the 
holders  back  to  your  editors  im¬ 
mediately,  either  by  special  mes¬ 
senger,  taxi,  bus,  railroad  or 
plane.” 

A  good  picture  needs  no  cap¬ 
tion.  “But  when  a  caption  Is 
necessary,  remember  the  who. 
what,  when,  where  and  why  of 
the  material  or  subject  and  be 
accurate  and  careful  with  name.s 
from  left  to  right.” 

With  that,  the  big  man  wishes 
you  good  luck  and  good  shoot¬ 
ing. 

And  Graflex  .  .  . 

HOW  potent  is  photo  journal¬ 
ism? 

Graflex  found  the  answer  to 
this  question  in  a  recent  survey, 
and  in  the  finding  provides  you 
photographers  with  answers  for 
those  picture  editors  who  aca 
demically  admit  the  importance 
of  pictures  but  who  actually 
hide  them  in  the  editorial  closet 
as  though  they  were  deformed 
brats. 

You  can  ride  high  on  the 
p.e.’s  back  and  peck  him  with 
these  facts  and  say,  “Henh 
henh-henh,  see.  I  toid  ya  so.” 

These  are  the  facts.  Four  of 
our  largest  circulation  papers, 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  6  million,  give  so 
much  space  to  pictures  that  they 
are  called  picture  papers. 

Remind  the  p.e.,  if  you  will, 
that  according  to  an  AP  execu 
tive  the  trend  toward  pictorial 
journalism  is  so  great  that  in  the 
next  few  years  pictures  and  text 
will  go  50-30  on  space. 

Tell  him  that  only  one  of  the 
slicks  (Reader's  Digest)  has 
managed  to  build  and  sustain 
reader  interest  without  pictures. 
Several  of  them — Life,  Parade, 
National  Geographic — are  almost 
entirely  photographic. 

As  the  last  bite,  let  the  p.e. 
digest  this.  Every  picture  and 
every  caption  and  every  text 
piece  in  the  papers  studied  were 
checked  to  find  the  percentage 
of  people  interviewed  who  had 
read  and  remembered  seeing 
each  particular  item. 

The  first  page  of  the  paper  se¬ 
lected  for  this  study  carried  sto¬ 
ries  on  a  railroad  strike,  a  plane 
crash,  UN  activities,  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  Mexico,  the  sinking  of 
a  fishing  boat  and  a  half  dozen 
local  items  on  people  in  New 
Bedford.  Mass. 

A  two-column  cut  of  the  fish¬ 
ing  boat’s  skipper  and  his  dog 
was  seen  by  20%  more  readers 
than  any  other  people  on  page 
one.  and  50%  more  noticed  it 
than  read  the  story  of  the  same 
event.  Inside,  another  two-col- 
umner  of  an  escaped  seal  being 
recaptured  drew  almost  50'^ 
more  attention  than  a  story  of 
equal  size  right  next  to  it. 


The  story  concerned  a  veteran 
who  was  exiling  himself  to  live 
with  his  wife,  a  leper. 

On  third  thought,  don't  peck 
on  the  p.e.  too  hard.  After  all, 
he's  middleman  and  good  people 
most  of  the  time. 

And  he’ll  only  agree  with  you 
anyhow — academically. 

And  Cushing  .  .  . 

FRANK  CUSHING.  32-year-old 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler,  was  on 
the  other  end  of  the  telephone. 

Would  he  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  this  department  how  he 
made  his  excellent  shot  (“Boy 
Gunman  and  Hostage")? 

He  would,  gladly. 

He  said  that  last  June  23  he 
was  ordered  to  cover  a  $5,000 
holdup  of  a  Howard  Johnson’s 
restaurant.  He  made  the  usual 
shots,  he  said,  then  waited 
around  outside. 

“I  wasn't  allowed  to  go  in,  so 
I  waited  for  the  holdup  victims 
to  come  out,”  Cushing  explained. 
“While  I  was  standing  there  1 
talked  to  two  Boston  policemen 
who  were  in  a  radio  car. 

“Well,  the  first  thing  you 
knew  a  call  came  in  for  them 
to  report  to  a  nearby  area  where 
a  young  hoodlum  was  shooting 
it  out  with  the  police. 

“I  called  my  paper,  told  them 
what  I  had  just  heard  and  asked 
Gene  Moriarity's  permission  to 
go  with  the  police.  He’s  city 
editor.  He  said,  sure,  go  ahead. 

“When  we  got  there,  there 
were  cops  all  over  the  place.  The 
hoodlum  was  backed  up  against 
the  fence,  shielding  himself  with 
another  boy.  I  made  a  general 
shot  of  the  alleyway.  I  guess- 
focused  on  all  four  shots  I  made. 
I  used  peanuts  and  shot  at  100 
at  f.8. 

“After  the  alley  shot  1  looked 
around  for  position.  Finally  I 
found  it.  A  couple  whose  doors 
were  padlocked  for  protection 
opened  them  enough  to  let  me 
run  up  to  their  sunporch  on  the 
second  floor. 

“This  was  ideal.  It  brought 
me  right  overhead  of  the  boys, 
neither  one  of  whom  noticed  me. 
thank  God! 

“Right  after  I  got  this  picture, 
an  officer  sneak^  up  and  gun- 
conked  the  hoodlum  on  the  right 
side  of  his  head.  He  was  badly 
split  open,  but  still  he  didn't  fall 
down  It  dazed  him  sufficiently, 
though,  to  permit  the  other  cops 
to  close  in. 

“I  ran  down  just  in  time  to 
get  closeups  of  the  cops  holding 
him.” 

One  more  question.  Frank. 
How  did  you  feel  when  you 
were  told  you  had  won  a  Pulit¬ 
zer? 

“It  was  the  greatest  thrill  of 
my  life.”  he  said.  “I  was  in  bed 
at  the  time.  It  was  four  in  the 
afternoon.  I  work  nights,  you 
know. 

“I  couldn’t  sleep  any  more 
that  afternoon.” 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

CHARLES  J.  DE  SORIA  has 

been  elected  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn.,  succeeding  Don 
Brinn  of  Wide  World  Photos. 

Joe  Rustan  has  left  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News.  He  former¬ 
ly  was  with  Acme  in  Seattle 
and  Los  Angeles. 


President  Day 

JOE  COSTA,  chief  photographer 

of  King  Features  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Assn.,  called  on  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  the  other  day  and 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of 
“The  Great  Pictures  of  1948.” 
The  book  reproduces  the  results 
of  the  fifth  annual  “News  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Year”  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  and  the  University 
of  Missouri  school  of  journalism. 

It  was  also  President  Day  for 
Johnny  Thompson,  of  Acme. 
Johnny  was  called  in  by  the 
chief  executive  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  winning  the  spotnews 
first  prize  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  contest. 

Photographer-Editor- 

Publisher 

PAUL  M.  VAN  DUESEN,  a  staf¬ 
fer  on  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  before  the  war  and  a 
Navy  photographic  specialist 
during  the  war,  is  marking  his 
first  anniversary  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Township  News, 
a  South  Bend  rural  farm  paper 
which  he  established  a  year  ago. 

Same  Church,  Diiferent 
Service 

NOW  that  WPIX,  the  New  York 

Daily  News  television  station, 
has  created  its  own  film  depart¬ 
ment,  Walter  Engels  has  a  new 
job. 

Walter,  a  member  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  staff  for  14  years,  heads  the 
station's  local  newsreel  depart¬ 
ment.  His  assistant  is  James 
Frezzolini,  an  electronics  engi¬ 
neer  who  was  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

m 

First  Negro  Reporter 
At  Press  Conference 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — A.  A.  Mor- 
risey  of  Greensboro,  N.  C..  made 
North  Carolina  newspaper  his¬ 
tory  on  May  13  when  he  be¬ 
came  the  first  Negro  reporter 
ever  to  attend  one  of  Governor 
R.  Gregg  Cherry’s  regular  press 
conferences. 

A  tall,  well-built  reporter  for 
the  Norfolk  (Va. )  Journal  and 
Guide,  Morrisey  asked  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  several  questions  con¬ 
cerned  with  alleged  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Negroes  trying  to 
register  in  various  parts  of  the 
state. 

■ 

Award  for  Reseach 

Columbia,  Mo.  —  Clarence  S. 
Brigham,  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Antiquarian  Society,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  has  received  the 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha  $100  award 
for  research  in  journalism  in 
recognition  of  his  two-volume 
work,  “History  and  Bibliography 
of  American  Newspapers  1690- 
1820." 

■ 

First  Negro  on  Staff 

Chester,  Pa.  —  For  the  first 
time  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Chester  Times,  a  Negro  reporter 
is  employed  by  that  newspaper. 
He  is  Orrin  C.  Evans,  who  for 
12  years  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  defunct  Philadelphia 
Record.  He  is  doing  rewrite 
and  general  assignments. 
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Photo  by  Acme  Newspictures— Camera:  SPEED  GRAPHIC 


The  fastest  thing  there 

was  the  XPHIilll  flit 


Flying  hooves  .  .  .  flailing  arms  ...  a  speedy  track  .  .  .  thrilling  action 
stopped  "dead”  with  the  dependable  5p£ed  graphic: 

Photo-reporters  have  been  stopping  fast  action  at  sports,  fires,  earth¬ 
quakes,  tornadoes — for  almost  half  a  century.  They’ve  depended  on  that 
famous  focal-plane  shutter  mechanism ...  on  quick  focusing  through  the 
open  frame  or  optical  viewfinder  ...  on  all  of  the  many  outstanding 
features  incorporated  in  the  one  and  only  speed  graphic. 

With  the  "Speed”  you  can  take  every  kind  of  picture — from  human 
interest  and  feature  shots,  to  the  kind  of  photography  represented  by  the 
fine  action  photograph  above.  'That’s  why  photo-reporters  throughout 
the  world  use  the  speed  graphic  for  true  versatility  and  all-around 
efficiency.  Remember!  The  Pacemaker  speed  graphics  have  governed 
speeds.  And  governed  speeds  mean  accurate  exposures  .  .  .  and  more 
and  better  pictures. 

GRAPHIC  cameras  and  accessory  photo-products  are  manu- 
factured  only  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  THE  PRIZE-WINNERS 


Western  Division  Office:  3045  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
New  York  Office:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
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air  itself 


Gentle  as 


tension  alone 


USES  YIELDING  AIR-PRESSURE 


TO  CONTROL  THE  WEB 


gf'bod  governs  the  web  with  a  "cushion 
air".  Only  Wood  pneumatic  tensions 
:very  inch  of  the  flowing  web,  with 
ir-power  to  match.  Perfect  tension  . . . 
splices  .  . .  uninterrupted  production 
.  .  .  naturally  result.  Smallest  variations  are 
automatically  adjusted,  corrected,  by  air  pressure. 
What  is  more  swiftly  responsive  than  air,  itself? 
Wood  pneumatic  tensions  can  be  fitted  to  your  reels. 

Write  for  illustrated  brochures,  showing  the 
complete  Wood  system  of  automatic  paper-feeding: 
Pneumatic  Tensions,  Autopasters,  Reels.  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey.  Executive  Offices,  501  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 


An  air-piston  for  each  belt— set  to  tension  \ 

desired— automatically  adjusts  each  belt  \ 

tension  perfectly.  All  air-pistons  combine  auto¬ 
matically— aa  as  one  huge  air-brake— when  you  th  ow 
the  Red  Button  Stop. 


tensions 

wilh  fixed  bats  for  newsprint 

with  runnins-jbeits  for 

delicate  stock  and  paper  converting 


IF  IT'S 


IT'S  GOOD 


retail 


capita 


WlARl^t’^ 


ideal 


Based  on 
"Sales 

ManaqemenV 

Sunei 
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Students  Issue 
An  'Easily  Read' 
Test  Paper 

Iowa  City,  la. — Student  edi¬ 
tors  tossed  many  of  the  stereo¬ 
typed  rules  of  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing  and  makeup  into  the  remelt 
pot  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa's  newspaper  production 
laboratory  recently  and  molded 
an  experimental  newspaper. 

Then  they  sampled  reader  re¬ 
action  to  their  strange  concoc¬ 
tion.  A  telephone  survey  was 
made  of  readers  to  find  out 
which  stories  were  read  and 
why.  Results  varied  but  the 
general  comment  about  the 
eight-page  tabloid.  Iowa  Quest, 
was  that  the  paper  had  an  ap¬ 
peal  of  its  own  and  was  very 
easy  reading. 

Students  from  two  news 
workshops  of  the  school  of 
journalism,  under  editor  Carl 
Berger,  wrote  and  edited  the 
material.  Fifteen  compositor 
trainees,  taking  a  17-week  course 
at  the  production  laboratory, 
set  and  printed  it.  Advertising 
students  took  a  jet  plane  flight 
into  fancy  and  wrote  some 
hard-hitting,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder"  advertising  copy  for 
it. 

Some  Innovations 
Although  the  students  didn't 
quite  stand  the  type  on  its  side, 
they  did  introduce  some  inno¬ 
vations  in  their  trial  run. 

First,  they  used  Lydian  type 
for  the  headlines,  the  first  time 
this  face  has  been  utilized  in 
newspaper  heads,  according  to 
Carroll  Coleman,  typography 
expert. 

Individual  letters  of  this  type 
face,  made  with  single  strokes 
of  the  broad  side  of  the  pen, 
offer  a  variety  which  doesn't 
tire  the  reader,  he  said. 

A  type  face  that  more  nearly 
approximates  a  person's  signa¬ 
ture,  Brush,  was  used  for  by¬ 
lines. 

Second,  a  magazine  style  of 
news  writing  was  practiced 
where  possible.  Good  news  and 
bad  was  dished  up  in  plot  form 
to  lure  the  reader  on  into  the 
depths  of  the  columns. 

Third  was  the  horizontal 
makeup,  stacking  the  slugs 
across  the  page  side-fashion. 
This  helped  break  up  the  usual 
gray  expanses  of  type. 

Vary  Column  Widths 
Fourth,  the  students  experi¬ 
mented  with  different  column 
widths  and  spacing.  Some  stor¬ 
ies  were  set  18  ems  wide,  single 
and  double  leaded,  others  with 
12  points  between  columns  and 
no  column  rules,  and  still  others 
with  half  that  measure  to  see 
which  would  be  easier  to  read. 

Fifth,  a  picture  story  in  Life 
and  Look  style  was  displayed 
on  the  back  page.  More  illus¬ 
trations  were  used  throughout. 

^d  sixth,  a  different  ad- 
writing  technique  was  em¬ 
ployed.  Some  of  the  words  were 
faniiliar  but  they  were  set  to 
racier  music.  For  example,  a 
magazine  ad  begins:  ‘‘Spiked 
with  sultry  sirens,  spicy  jokes, 
and  racy  cartoons.  Frivol  is  as 
*P«rkling  as  champagne.’’ 
However,  there  was  no  slav¬ 


ish  adherence  to  any  form  of 
writing  or  makeup.  It  was  an 
experiment  in  legibility  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  emphasis  was  on 
contrasts  and  new  ideas  through¬ 
out. 

“You  can't  experiment  with 
a  going  newspaper,’’  said  Char¬ 
les  Swanson,  news  workshop 
instructor.  “Since  we  have  the 
production  facilities  available  in 
the  newspaper  production  labo¬ 
ratory,  we  can  put  some  of  our 
classroom  theories  into  practice 
in  this  fashion.” 

The  back  shop  and  the  front 
office  work  together  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  laboraton^.  Students 
majoring  in  editorial  journalism 
and  operator  trainees  use  the 
same  line  casting  machines  and 
composing  tables.  The  students 
are  there  to  get  some  notion  of 
the  various  processes  involved 
in  producing  newspapers.  The 
trainees,  most  of  them  news¬ 
paper-sponsored,  are  there  in  a 
temporary  training  school  to 
help  ease  the  employment  prob¬ 
lem  on  Iowa  newspapers. 


2,742  Papers 
Traced  in  Study 
Of  Jersey  Press 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — New 
Jersey  has  had  2,742  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  since  its 
first  publication  appeared  190 
years  ago,  Kenneth  Q.  Jennings, 
professor  of  journalism  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  has  informed 
the  Rutgers  Research  Council. 

His  report  told  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  phase  of  his  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  “Bibiliography  of 
New  Jersey  Newspapers  and 
Other  Periodicals,  1758  to  1948,” 
under  a  grant  provided  by  the 
Council. 

Jennings  has  listed  every 
newspaper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  state  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  New  Jersey  journal¬ 
ism.  His  study  includes  the 
names  of  editors  and  publishers 
of  each  publication,  how  long 


each  served  in  that  capacity, 
how  long  the  periodical  was 
published,  changes  in  name,  po¬ 
litical  affiliations,  and  changes  in 
the  day  of  publication. 

Jennings  is  now  compiling  a 
checklist  showing  where  copies 
of  each  publication  can  be  found 
in  New  Jersey. 

In  discussing  the  difficulties 
involved  in  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  2,742  publications, 
Jennings  said  that  many  were 
ephemeral,  some  appearing  only 
once,  while  others  have  under¬ 
gone  many  consolidations  and 
changes  of  name  down  through 
the  years. 

“For  example,”  he  said,  “the 
present  Rahway  News-Record,  a 
weekly,  has  had  25  changes  of 
name  since  it  first  appeared  on 
July  13,  1822,  as  the  Bridgetown 
Museum  and  New  Jersey  Advo¬ 
cate,  while  the  daily  now  known 
as  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  has 
had  17  changes  of  title  since  it 
was  established  as  the  Centinel 
of  Freedom  on  Oct.  5,  1796.” 


eiHNPUTE  COYEBAGE 
iHTHiSGBEAT 
MAilXET  WfTN... 
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RADIO 

CBS  Effects  Another 
Partnership  With  Press 


By  lerry  Walker 

ON  A  keynote  of  public  service, 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  appears  to  have  worked 
out  a  new  formula  for  the  de 
velopment  of  television  —  it  is 
newspaper  -  radio  partnership. 
This  arrangement  goes  beyond 
the  affiliation  idea,  with  both 
parties  pitching  in  their  money, 
facilities  and  know-how  on  vir¬ 
tually  a  50-50  basis. 

This  formula  assumed  more 
definite  shape  this  week  when 
CBS  and  the  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
i*ost  announced  plans  for  “co¬ 
operation"  in  developing  ex¬ 
panded  radio  and  television  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  nation’s  capital. 
The  cooperation  means  that  the 
Post  takes  55%  and  CBS  45% 
of  a  new  corporation  which  will 
operate  WTOP  and  WTOP-FM 
and  a  TV  station  for  which  the 
Post  seeks  a  license. 

Similar  to  L  A.  Move 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  CBS 
and  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  worked  out  a  similar  ar 
rangement  for  joint  operation  of 
KTTV,  the  Times  tele  station. 
The  L.A.  tieup  involves  a  $1.- 
000,000  corporation.  No  figure 
was  mentioned  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  operation,  but  it's  easily  a 
million  dollar  affair.  WTOP  is 
a  50.000-watt  CBS  key  station, 
and  the  Post  plans  to  dispose  of 
its  stations,  WINX  and  WINX- 
FM,  if  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Cf'mmission  approves  the 
whole  idea. 

Not  very  much  opposition  to 
the  newspaper-radio  partnership 
plan  is  anticipated  from  FCC 
quarters,  what  with  the  early 
retirement  of  Commissioner 
Clifford  C.  Durr,  chief  stum¬ 
bling  block  for  newspaper  ap¬ 
plicants. 

The  CBS  Washington  coup 
highlighted  the  week's  activities 
on  the  television  network  front. 
There  is  no  sprightlier  sport  in 
network  headquarters  these 
days  than  that  of  hooking  new 
TV  stations,  and  newspaper- 
owned  stations  are  regarded  as 
prize  catches. 

National  Broadcasting  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  affiliation  of  WBEN-TV 
only  a  few  hours  before  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
station  went  on  the  air.  A 
notable  “first”  was  scored  by 
the  station  in  televising  the  con¬ 
secration  of  a  Bishop.  An  esti¬ 
mated  30.000  persons  witnessed 
the  “show”  on  sets  which  RCA 
dealers  had  placed  in  Episcopal 
churches  throughout  the  area. 

Television  Topics 

Some  other  interesting  topics 
on  television  this  week  were: 

A  statement  by  a  Paramount 
Pictures  executive  that  the 
movie  company  had  invested 
$164,000  in  DuMont  tele  but  now 
wanted  $10,000,000  for  its  inter¬ 
est.  DuMont  stock  is  rated  at 
$12-$13  per  share  today. 

DuMont  acquired  a  huge  war 
plant  in  New  Jersey  for  manu¬ 
facturing  operations;  DuMont 
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dealers  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
signed  up  to  sponsor  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  Newsreel 
which  is  prepared  by  the  WFIL- 
TV  staff;  and  DuMont  engineers 
demonstrated  a  system  of  tran¬ 
scribing  tele  shows  on  film, 
making  possible  a  network  by 
tele- transcriptions. 

Just  before  Frank  E.  Mullen 
quit  as  executive  vicepresident 
of  NBC  to  run  a  chain  of  sta¬ 
tions,  he  leased  three  RKO- 
Pathe  studios  in  New  York  City 
for  NBC  television.  The  main 
studio — 97  X  74  feet — will  be¬ 
come  “the  world’s  largest  tele¬ 
vision  studio”  and  NBC  will 
have  five  studios  in  New  York 
for  TV  productions. 

Scripps  -  Howard's  WEWS, 
Cleveland,  checked  distributors 
and  counted  a  minimum  of  3,402 
television  sets  in  operation  in 
the  area.  Included  were  186 
sets  assembled  from  television 
“kits.”  This  survey  disclosed 
how  quickly  the  data  provided 
by  Radio  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  becomes  outdated.  RMA 
gave  Cleveland  2.582  tele  sets 
as  of  Jan.  1. 

Getting  video  off  to  a  good 
start  in  Louisville.  RCA  sent 
one  of  its  advertising  experts. 
J.  M.  Williams,  to  address  a 
meeting  of  retailers  and  he  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them  “the  retail¬ 
er's  responsibility  in  helping  to 
keep  the  public  informed  on 
television's  progress.” 

General  Mills  formally  ad¬ 
mitted  television  into  its  adver¬ 
tising  media  fold  with  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Edward  G.  Smth  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Radio  and  Television 
Production.  .  .  .  Newell-Emmett 
agency  put  one  of  its  partners, 
William  Reydel,  in  direct  charge 
of  television  for  a  separate  and 
fulltime  operation. 

WABD,  the  DuMont  outlet  in 
New  York,  claimed  a  record  for 
television:  86  public  service  an¬ 
nouncements  in  April  and  97  in 
March. 

In  France,  according  to  Art 
Ford  of  WNEW,  the  tele  experts 
working  for  the  government  are 
preparing  800-line  video  for 
transmission  next  year.  Amer¬ 
ican  receivers  use  a  525-line 
scanning  system.  The  French 
pictures  would  be  clearer,  their 
engineers  claim.  One  of  the 
studios  in  Paris  has  a  swimming 
pool  for  televising  underwater 
scenes  and  naval  battles. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  gave  the  Mid-South  a 
preview  of  its  $500,000  television 
investment  by  displaying  some 
of  its  equipment  and  30  receiv¬ 
ers  at  the  Cotton  Carnival. 

Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
Publishing  Co.  applied  to  FCC 
for  a  permit,  stating  cost  as 
$240,000. 

What  Others  Are  Doing 

S.  I.  NEWHOUSE,  publisher  of 

several  newspapers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 


vania,  has  won  approval  of  FCC 
to  take  over  WoYR,  Syracuse. 
.  .  .  WHBS-FM,  owned  by  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Times  Publishing 
Co.  is  on  the  air  with  10,000-watt 
power  from  2:30  to  10  p.m.  Sun¬ 
day  through  Friday  and  10  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  Saturday.  .  .  .  Mohave 
County  Miner  will  build  a  250- 
watter  at  Kingman,  Ariz.  .  .  .  Ex¬ 
tension  of  facsimile  service  is 
planned  by  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  WCAU  after  one  year  try¬ 
out.  .  .  .  WFMF,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  FMer  has  started 
broadcasting  six  hours  daily.  .  .  . 
KSDN,  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.) 
American-N ews  station,  is  on  the 
air.  .  .  .  Radio  Wisconsin,  Inc., 
affiliated  with  the  Superior  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram,  has  been  granted 
a  license  for  1,000- watt  AMer. 
.  .  .  Three  new  radio  towers  dot 
the  citrus  lands  of  the  Lower 
Rio  Grand  Valley.  They’re  for 
stations  to  be  operated  by  the 
Valley  Monitor  at  McAllen,  the 
Valley  Star  at  Harlingen  and 
Brownsville  Herald.  .  .  .  Robert 
H.  Warner,  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  will  general  manage 
KMON,  the  new  station  set  up 
by  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

New  BMB  Survey  Data 

BROADCAST  Measurement  Bu¬ 
reau  announced  this  week  a 
reduction  in  fees,  made  possible 
by  operating  economies,  and 
plans  for  compiling  new  data.  In 
the  1949  study,  BMB  will  again 
report  the  total  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies  who  listen  once  or  more  a 
week  to  each  subscribing  sta¬ 
tion — the  “total  weekly  audi¬ 
ence.”  In  addition,  BMB  will 
report  on  greater  listening  fre¬ 
quency. 

Experiments  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  “average  daily  audi¬ 
ence”  as  a  means  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  stations  which  may 
have  the  same  total  number 
of  listeners  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  but  one  of  whom  may 
have  more  listeners  on  the  aver¬ 
age  day.  The  '49  survey  will 
also  measure  FM  and  television. 
■ 

Sawyer  on  AFA  Card 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Chas. 
Sawyer  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  opening  luncheon 
session  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  June  14,  at 
Cincinnati.  The  convention  will 
bring  together  advertising  in¬ 
terests  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  meetings  from  June 
13  to  June  16,  inclusive. 


'Electric  Week'  I 
Proves  Success 
In  South  Bend 

South  Bend,  Ind. — Sensational 
results  in  sales  and  potential 
business  are  attributed  to  “Elec¬ 
trical  Living  Week,”  first  post¬ 
war  promotion  of  electrical  mer¬ 
chandise  sponsored  by  the  Elec¬ 
tric  League  here  last  month. 

Dealers,  distributors  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  used  12,793  inches  of  ' 

electric  appliance  advertisng  in  ' 

the  South  Bend  Tribune  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  event.  Art  Linkletter 
and  his  “General  Electric  House 
Party”  network  radio  show 
played  to  packed  houses  for  a 
full  week.  Demonstrations  of 
home  appliances  by  factory  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  home  econo¬ 
mists  were  staged  in  dealers’ 
stores  throughout  the  week. 

Electrical  appliance  dealers 
distributed  through  their  stores  | 
13,000  entry  blanks  to  contest¬ 
ants  who  competed  for  53  prizes  | 
by  writing  a  250-word  essay  on 
the  importance  of  electrical  ap-  ; 
pliances  in  modern  living.  More  ; 
than  1,800  essays  were  judged  in  i 

the  contest.  I 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  I 

sales  records  attained  sponsors  ; 

of  the  event  claim  two  important 
results:  1.  It  demonstrated  to 
electrical  dealers  who  have  add¬ 
ed  other  lines  during  the  war  the 
wisdom  of  concentrating  on  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  2.  South  Bend's 
selling  force  is  now  far  better  I 
trained  as  a  result  of  the  sales 
training  schools  held  by  dealers  i 

and  distributors  in  preparation 
for  Electrical  Living  week. 

Consumer  preference  for  vari¬ 
ous  items  of  electrical  merchan¬ 
dise  was  shown  by  contestants 
in  the  essay  contest.  An  analy-  j 
sis  of  desires  showed  preference 
for  electrical  merchandise  in  the  i 
following  order:  automatic  wash¬ 
ers,  ranges,  radios,  refrigerators,  ' 

home  freezers,  ironers,  water 
heaters  sewing  machines,  clothes 
dryers,  cleaners  and  sweepers, 
conventional  washers. 

■ 

Teaching  Studied 

A  nation-wide  survey  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  best  techniques  for 
teaching  current  events  in  the  i 

classroom  is  being  sponsored  by  | 

the  New  York  Times  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education.  I* 
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More  than  350,000  American 

Familpt  are  enjoyinc!  television 
now,  with  about  45,000  new  re¬ 
ceivers  going  into  new  television 
homes  each  month. 


MOW  THAT  YOUNGSTit  GROWS  I 

27  television  stations  now  on  the  air.  Stars 
indicate  present  television  cities.  Dots  soon 
will  be.  By  late  1948,  44.5%  of  the  nation’s 
population  will  be  within  reach  of  television. 


SPONSOR  IDENTIFICATION 

High  sponsor  identification  ratings  are  usual 
in  television.  The  most  recent  Hooper  survey 
shows  5  out  of  the  10  highest  ratings  were 
programs  presented  on  the  DuMont  Network. 


Pllillt 

^  T  w  O  ** 

Kty  Stations 

WABD  .  Channel  S  WTTG  -  Channel  S  WDTV  —  Chamelli 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Waihington,  D.  C.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


S  PEOPLE  PER  RECEIVER 

That’s  average  home  audience.  In  public 
places,  audience  may  be  a  hundred  or  more. 
46%  bought  products  because  they  had  seen 
them  advertised  on  television. 


For  information  on  any  phase  of  television 
—advertising,  starting  a  broadcasting  station, 
opening  a  dealership— ask  Du  Mont.  Du  Mont 
has  pioneered  in  every  phase  of  television; 
knows  all  the  angles;  is  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  that  promotes  television. 

DUMONT  TELEVISION  NETWORK 

515  Madison  Av«nu«,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
The  Notion's  Window  on  the  World 
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CIRCULATION 

Extensive  Coverage 
Pays  Out  in  Kansas 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


BUILDING  and  holding  circula¬ 
tion,  through  extensive  local 
news  coverage  over  36  Western 
Kansas  counties,  have  made  the 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News-Herald 
unique  in  its  field. 

This  coverage  is  almost  as  in¬ 
tense  as  the  usual  newspaper 
coverage  of  its  own  town,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bert  Atkinson,  News- 
Herald  circulation  manager. 
The  telephone,  incidentally,  is 
used  extensively,  with  15  to  25 
calls  made  daily  to  the  paper. 

Four  News  Channels 

Basically,  the  News-Herald 
uses  a  four -channel  system  to 
get  names  and  news  of  South¬ 
western  Kansas  into  the  paper, 
Atkinson  explained.  This  coun¬ 
ty-by-county  penetration  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  N’ws  Herald,  which 
does  not  publish  a  pre-date,  but 
goes  to  press  late  enough  to 
carry  full  “local”  news  reports. 

The  four-way  news  funnel  in¬ 
cludes  schools,  weddings,  crop 
condition  reports  for  farmers, 
and  a  news  tip  contest  that  of¬ 
fers  three  prizes  of  $5,  $3  and  $2 
which  bring  in  10  to  50  tips  on 
hot  stories  and  features  weekly. 

“Believing  the  schools  to  be 
closest  to  the  hearts  of  people 
generally,  we  started  our  cam¬ 
paign  by  writing  superintend¬ 
ents,  principals  and  coaches.” 
said  Atkinson,  “telling  them  to 
telephone  us  collect  just  the 
minute  something  worthwhile 
happened  in  their  school.  We 
especially  emphasized  football 
and  basketball. 

“At  first  they  gave  us  just  the 
scores  of  games  played,  because 
they  wanted  to  keep  the  story 
down  to  a  minimum  of  tele¬ 
phone  conversation,  but  we  kept 
after  them  for  complete  box- 
scores.  We  have  found  that  the 
entire  community  wants  to  read 
about  what  their  star  player  did. 
and  nearly  every  town  has  an 
outstanding  player.” 

Use  Wedding  Queationnaire 

Atkinson  pointed  out  that 
each  boxscore  gives  special 
recognition  to  from  12  to  20 
players  and  their  families. 
Multiply  this  prestige  by  the 
number  of  boxscores  published, 
he  said,  and  you  will  find  that 
thousands  have,  in  a  minor  way. 
received  recognition. 

The  News-Herald  is  used  by 
some  leagues,  he  said,  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  paper,  with  league  statis¬ 
ticians  picking  up  results  and 
individual  work  from  News 
Herald  boxscores.  From  45  to 
55  high  school  coaches  call  the 
News-Herald  collect  on  Friday 
nights,  during  the  basketball 
season,  with  nearly  as  many  dur¬ 
ing  football. 

“We  scan  the  weekly  papers 
for  all  tips  that  might  lead  to  a 
wedding  and  when  we  locate 
the  bride-to-be,  we  send  her  a 
printed  form  to  fill  out  and  re 
turn  to  us  with  her  photograph,” 
explained  Atkinson.  “This  plan 


is  really  more  far-reaching  than 
it  appears  to  be.  We  get  hun¬ 
dreds  of  requests  for  forms. 

“The  girl  from  across  the 
tracks  is  just  as  important  to  us 
as  the  banker's  daughter,  for  we 
are  trying  to  put  the  News- 
Herald  in  demand  by  all  classes 
and  one  girl  seems  to  have  as 
many  friends  as  another.  We 
also  publish  from  10  to  50  en¬ 
gagement  notices  in  the  Sunday 
paper  and  follow  them  up  with 
photos  and  wedding  stories.” 

Get  Crop  Reports 

Southwest  Kansas  is  a  wheat 
country,  so  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  the  News- 
Herald  keeps  in  close  contact 
with  all  county  agents.  “We 
call,  them  on  the  phone  and 
write  to  them  regularly,”  said 
Atkinson,  “and  in  this  way  we 
are  in  position  to  give  crop  re¬ 
ports  from  one  to  two  weeks 
ahead  of  government  reports. 
Farmers  and  businessmen  search 
the  News-Herald  for  this  ad¬ 
vance  information.” 

The  News-Herald  also  keeps 
in  constant  touch  with  police 
departments  over  the  entire  ter¬ 
ritory.  They  know  they  can  call 
the  paper,  day  or  night,  and  be 
greeted  with  a  glad  ear. 

“Our  editorial  department 
has  been  trained  to  listen  and 
get  the  story  complete  and  never 
to  leave  the  impression  they  are 
too  busy  to  listen,”  he  continued. 
“Sometimes  in  cases  of  bad  auto 
accidents,  police  and  hospitals 
both  call  us,  and  in  these  cases 
we  take  complete  accounts  from 
both,  and  never  hang  up  on  the 
one  who  called  last  by  telling 
them  we  already  have  the  story. 
In  this  way  we  usually  have  a 
more  complete  story  and  have 
two  friends  instead  of  one.” 

Give  Good  Service 

Atkinson  admits  that  such  a 
policy  does  run  up  the  phone 
bill,  but  that  the  monthly  tele¬ 
phone  bill  seldom  runs  over 
$500. 

Granting  that  editorial  and 
circulation  departments  must 
work  together,  Atkinson  assert¬ 
ed  that  the  former’s  efforts  will 
avail  but  little  if  the  latter  does 
not  maintain  good  delivery 
service.  “We  have  constantly 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  post¬ 
masters  in  order  to  get  rural 
carriers  to  wait  for  arrival  of 
trains,  buses,  special  drivers  and 
star  route  carriers  so  that  all 
farmers  in  Southwestern  Kansas 
can  have  today’s  paper  today. 

We  have  no  such  thing  as 
a  predate.  Our  press  starts  at 
10  p.m.  for  our  morning  edition, 
and  with  this  edition  we  reach 
the  farthest  outlying  points  on 
date  of  publication.  Naturally, 
we  have  later  editions  for  com¬ 
munities  closer  to  Hutchinson. 
The  main  point  is  that  we  do 
not  try  to  kid  ourselves  or  fool 
the  public  with  yesterday’s 
paper  dated  today,  and  that  we 
do  give  good  service.” 


Carriers  In  Drake  Relays 
FOR  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Drake  Relays,  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  had  their  own 
relay  race.  A  total  of  44  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  carrier  teams  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  competed,  with 
the  six  finalists  in  each  class 
running  in  the  Drake  Relays 
and  members  of  the  first  four 
teams  receiving  Drake  Relay 
medals. 

As  a  result,  the  Drake  Relay 
Committee  has  invited  carriers 
of  all  Iowa  daily  newspapers  to 
participate  in  a  special  440-yard 
relay  race  in  the  1949  Drake 
Relays.  Iowa  newspapers  will 
be  asked  to  agree  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  rules  governing  en¬ 
tries,  assume  full  responsibility 
for  preliminaries  and  eliminate 
teams  down  to  six  finalists  in 
each  of  two  classes,  14  years  and 
over,  and  under  14. 

“Few  boys  in  Iowa  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  an 
athletic  event  of  such  magni¬ 
tude,”  stated  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
R&T  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  “We  think  it  will  be  a 
fine  thing  for  the  morale  of 
carrier  salesmen  throughout  the 
state  and  will  win  favorable 
public  approval  of  opportunities 
afforded  boys  through  their 
route  work.” 

‘100  Grand' 

“100  GRAND  —  not  a  cigar¬ 
ette!”  stated  the  first  of  a 
series  of  teaser  ads  run  in  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and 
Press  before  a  full-page  ad  in 
color  was  published,  announc¬ 
ing  a  new  high  of  over  100,000 
combined  daily  circulation  for 
the  month  of  April. 

Carriers  Like  Newspapers 

APPROXIMATELY  half  of  the 

Canton  (O. )  Repository  car¬ 
rier  boys  want  to  continue 
working  with  a  newspaper 
when  their  carrying  days  are 
over.  This  is  one  of  several  in¬ 
teresting  facts  tabulated  in  a 
recent  Repository  Carrier  Boy 
Essay  Contest. 

The  contest  was  open  to  all 
carriers  and  featured  56  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  essays  an¬ 
swering  the  question  “Why  I 
Like  My  Repository  Route.”  In 
addition,  the  entrants  had  to 
answer  nine  questions  that  dealt 
with  the  personal  objectives  of 
the  carrier  in  regard  to  his  route 
and  his  earnings.  The  ques¬ 
tions  were  designed  to  give  the 
circulation  department  a  better 
understanding  of  the  boys  cur¬ 
rently  serving  as  carriers. 

The  essays  entered  in  the  con¬ 
test  stressed  ability  to  make 
spending  money  and  to  put  reg¬ 
ular  sums  in  savings  accounts 
for  a  college  education.  The 
feeling  of  satisfaction  from  as¬ 
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suming  responsibility  also  rated 
highly. 

Answers  to  the  questionnaires 
indicated  that  the  carriers  seri¬ 
ously  think  about  the  benefits 
of  a  newspaper  route.  Every 
contestant  said  that  since  he  had 
started  carrying  the  Canton  Re¬ 
pository  he  had  reached  a  better 
understanding  of  the  value  of 
money  and  was  more  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  being  de¬ 
pendable.  In  answer  to  a  ques 
tion  about  savings.  98%  of  the 
carters  reported  saving  money 
every  week,  and  66  2/3%  said 
they  were  saving  money  for  col 
lege. 


Alletag  Named  Chairman 

CLYDE  ALLETAG.  Ada  (Okla.l 

Evening  News,  was  recently 
elected  general  chairman  of  the 
circulation  department  of  Okla 
homa  Press  Association,  sue 
ceeding  Allan  L.  Clark,  Enid 
News  and  Eagle. 

Airplane  delivery  will  be  used 
more  and  more  for  towns  off  the 
main  roads,  C.  C.  Winner,  Ponca 
City  News,  told  the  Sooner  cir¬ 
culators  at  the  Oklahoma  City 
meeting.  He  added,  however, 
that  air  delivery  is  not  “too 
good”  for  a  small  paper,  unless 
it  has  a  scattered  circulation 
territory,  or  towns  which  cannot 
be  reached  in  muddy  weather. 

Winner  told  of  air  delivery 
used  by  the  News  for  serving 
eight  towns  which  had  been 
dropped  during  the  war.  Even¬ 
tually.  he  said,  the  News 
switched  back  to  auto  delivery, 
partially  because  of  expense, 
which  is  nine  cents  a  mile  for 
a  plane  and  six  cents  for  a  car. 
Absence  of  personal  contact  in 
developing  circulation  and  diffi 
culties  in  collecting  were  cited 
by  Winner  as  other  disadvan 
tages  to  air  delivery. 


Carrier  Notes 

MORE  than  200  Columbus  (O.) 

Citizen  carriers  recently  visit¬ 
ed  Washington,  D.  C.  Traveling 
from  Columbus  by  train,  the  car 
Tiers  were  divided  into  two 
groups,  each  spending  two  days. 

Seventy-five  Anderson  (S.  C.  I 
Independent  and  Daily  Mail 
“star”  carriers  will  be  taken  on 
a  week’s  tour  of  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina. 

Carriers  from  Cedar  Falls  and 
Tama,  la.,  were  grand  prize 
winners  in  a  “My  Dog  Pal”  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  Ues 
Moines  ( la. )  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  circulation  department. 
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Facts  on  an  International  Institution 


The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Forerunner  of  all  Martin  planes  was 
built  by  Glenn  L.  Martin  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  church  near  Santa  Ana,  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  1909.  In  this  early  aircraft  (ilenn 
Martin  taught  himself  to  fly  .  .  .  gainetl 
the  experience,  background  anil  world¬ 
wide  fame  which  later  enabled  him  to 
build  one  of  the  great  aviation  empires. 
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Big  and  Little  Business  are  both 
cited  by  the  Congressional  Aviation 
Policy  Board.  In  addition  to  urging  a 
strong  aviation  industry,  the  Board 
recognizes  that  aviation’s  “small  busi¬ 
ness  man” — airport  operators,  sales  and 
service  men,  flying  schools- — “should  be 
regarded  as  a  national  asset  and  be  given 
every  recognition  and  encouragement.” 


Peak  Performance  in  the  Andes  , . .  .A  day’s  earnings  of  more  than  three  times 
as  much  with  one  Martin  2-0-2 — as  compared  to  possible  earnings  in  the  same  period 
with  a  prewar  twin-engine  plane!  That’s  the  kind  of  performance  Linea  .Aerea 
Nacional  of  Chile  is  getting  from  its  new  Martin  luxury  liners.  Moreover,  the  much 
faster  2-0-2,  with  twice  the  payload,  has  a  cost  of  operation  per  airplane  mile  that 
is  very  little,  if  any,  more  than  that  of  the  prewar  ship. 


High-Lites  ,  ,  .  The  15th  National 
Soaring  Championships  will  be  held  this 
year  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  “Glider  Capital 
of  .America,”  from  June  30  through 
July  n.  Hundreds  of  pilots  will  match 
their  bird-like  craft  against  capricious 
air  currents  .  .  .  The  airlines  and  the 
Post  Office  Dept,  are  working  on  plans 
for  a  big  celebration  on  May  15,  mark¬ 
ing  the  30th  anniversary  of  .Air  Mail 
service.  .  .  .  The  oldest  aircraft  among 
the  92,644  planes  registered  with  the 
Civil  .Aeronautics  .Administration  is  a 
Thomas  Morse  “TM3  Scout”  with  a 
Le  Rhone  engine,  built  in  1917! .  .  .  One 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office’s  best 
sellers  for  several  years  has  been  Civil 
.Aeronautics  Bulletin  No.  24,  “Practical 
Air  Navigation.”  Since  the  original  edi¬ 
tion  in  1935,  well  over  a  million  copies 
have  been  printed! 


A  South  American  Airline  has  flown 
one  2-0-2  over  the  .Andes  74  times  in 
four  months  of  operation — crossing  these 
towering  mountains  when  no  other  plane 
could  get  across,  by  flying  at  26,000 
feet,  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  peaks 
and  bad  weather  in  the  passes.  The 
present  2-0-2  schedule  calls  for  flights 
of3i5oand  1600  miles  on  alternate  days 
with  a  full  payload — 36  passengers  on 
the  2-0-2  as  compared  to  21  passengers 
on  a  prewar  plane. 


Today— the  /Bars;  Tomorrow—??? 

.  .  .  The  Naval  .Air  TransfX)rt  .Service’s 
145,000  pound  JRM-i  Mars  flying  boats 
are  the  world’s  largest  in  service.  .Al¬ 
though  not  in  production,  four  of  these 
huge  Martin  craft  have  flown  over  1,000 
trips  between  San  Francisco  and  Hono¬ 
lulu.  .And  nearing  completion  at  the 
Martin  plant  is  an  experimental  flying 
boat  (details  of  which  must  remain 
secret  for  the  present)  exjjected  to  offer 
far  superior  performance  to  any  plane 
previously  designed  for  similar  purposes. 


The  "Wright  Way”  .  .  .  U.  S.  Sky¬ 
way  One,  The  Washington-Los  .Angeles 
airway  for  private  fliers,  has  been  named 
the  “Wright  VV’ay,”  honoring  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright.  The  route  at  one 
point  parallels  what  was  probably  the 
first  airmarked  route  in  the  world  be¬ 
tween  Indianapolis  and  Dayton.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1912  by  signs  painted  on 
barn  roofs  and  indicating  the  nearest 
safe  cow-pasture  landing  fields. 


Tver  Duck  a  Duck?  .  .  .  Pilot  Neil 
Thompson  of  Northwest  Airlines  tried. 
But  when  you’re  flying  a  speedy  air¬ 
plane  like  the  Martin  2-0-2,  you  can’t 
always  avoid  our  feathered  friends. 
Result:  one  dead  duck.  No  damage  to 
the  rugged  2-0-2,  of  course;  even  its 
windshields  and  windows  are  birdproof. 
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PROMOTION 


Big-Time  Promotion 
Begins  on  the  Campus 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IT  WAS  at  a  discussion  not 

long  ago  of  university  train¬ 
ing  in  journalism.  The  discus¬ 
sion  probed  into  the  problem  of 
what  the  schools  could  do  to 
prepare  young  people  for  ca¬ 
reers  in  promotion.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  whether  univer¬ 
sity  publications,  particularly 
campus  newspapers,  didn't  offer 
an  opportunity  for  practical 
training  in  promotion. 

A  noted  journalism  professor 
and  administrator,  a  man  who 
has  made  .several  notable  prac¬ 
tical  contributions  to  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  outside  his  class¬ 
rooms,  looked  down  his  nose  at 
the  idea.  It  wouldn't  work,  he 
said,  because  it  would  merely 
be  a  case  of  amateurs  learning 
from  amateurs. 

From  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  comes  this  week  a  re¬ 
port  and  evidence  that  seem  to 
offer  strong  rebuttal  to  our  pro¬ 
fessor's  statement.  Part  of  the 
evidence  is  a  promotional  book¬ 
let  for  a  Daily  Kansan  that 
we're  willing  to  stack  up  against 
similar  promotions  done  by  gen¬ 
eral  newspapers,  yes,  even  by 
many  metropolitan  newspapers. 

The  booklet,  titled  "Little 
Man  on  the  Campus,"  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  cartoons  by  Richard 
Bibler,  a  sophomore.  They  are 
reprinted  from  the  Kansan  to 
give  prospective  advertisers  a 
taste  of  the  kind  of  readable 
material  the  Kansan  offers. 

Bibler  is  a  good  cartoonist. 
His  "little  man"  is  something 
of  a  wolf,  and  the  cartoons  find 
him  drooling  on  and  around  the 
campus,  in  rib-tickling  situa¬ 
tions,  after  co-eds  whom  Bibler 
visualizes  as  rather  hefty  but 
very,  very  shapely.  There's  lots 
of  chuckle  in  the  booklet. 

Which  makes  it  all  the  better 
a  wrap-around  for  the  center 
spread,  which  contains  the  Kan¬ 
san's  brief  but  punchy  promo¬ 
tional  message.  Points  made 
are:  big  circulation — seventh 

largest  evening  daily  in  Kansas, 
9.500  net  paid;  top  quality — all- 
American  rating  by  National 
Scholastic  Press  Association; 
lasting  results — today's  readers 
tomorrow's  leaders;  excellent 
company — 40  active  national  ac¬ 
counts,  chain  grocery  adver¬ 
tising. 

This  is  good  stuff,  and  quite 
professionally  done.  It  is  the 
fourth  effort  of  this  kind  the 
Kansan  has  made  in  the  past 
three  years.  Here  is  what  El¬ 
mer  F.  Beth,  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment's  chairman,  writes; 

"We  mailed  the  piece  to  about 
350  media  men  in  agencies  that 
handle  accounts  that  could  use 
effectively  a  leading  Midwest 
college  daily.  This  mailing  is 
the  third  time  we  have  us^  a 
Bibler  book  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  promotion.  In  the  first 
one  we  enclosed  a  return  post¬ 
card.  Believe  it  or  not,  quite  a 
few  agency  executives  took  the 


trouble  to  mail  back  the  card 
complimenting  the  Kansan  on 
its  initiative  and  enterprise." 

Mr.  Beth  reports  on  other 
Kansan  promotions.  One  is  a 
match  book,  25,000  of  which 
were  distributed  this  spring  to 
advertisers  and  business  execu¬ 
tives.  at  banquets  and  meetings. 
Another  is  car  cards  in  all  city 
buses  advertising  the  Kansan's 
want  ad  service. 

One  spectacular  promotion 
was  a  float  in  the  Kansan  Relays 
parade  some  weeks  ago  featur 
ing  a  huge  blow-up  of  the  front 
page,  Bibler  cartoons,  and  pretty 
girls.  And.  on  the  more  prac¬ 
tical  side,  the  Kansan  uses  post¬ 
card  mailings  in  series  to  local 
merchants  stressing  the  buying 
power  of  its  readers,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  consistent  advertis 
ing.  etc. 

Now  we  maintain  this  is  big- 
time  stuff,  and  therefore  big 
time  training  that  should  count 
as  valid  experience  for  any  of 
the  students  engaged  in  it  when 
he  or  she  comes  to  look  for  a 
job  in  any  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper's  promotion  department. 
If  this  training  in  selling  and 
promoting  the  campus  news¬ 
paper  can  be  tied  into  class¬ 
room  teaching,  the  journalism 
department  has  a  promotional 
program  all  set  up.  one  that 
combines  theory  with  laboratory 
work. 

The  need  for  trained  promo 
tion  personnel  is  great,  and.  as 
competition  grows  and  promo¬ 
tion  grows  with  it.  it  will  be¬ 
come  greater.  As  of  today,  the 
schools  are  not  supplying  this 
need.  More  of  the  kind  of  ac 
tivity  Mr.  Beth  reports  is 
needed.  Other  schools,  please 
note. 

Quick  Results 

FEW  promotions,  it  seems  to  us. 

are  so  persuasive  as  the 
simple  result  story.  A  self- 
mailer  sent  out  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  reports  two  of 
them.  They  give  the  folder  a 
promotional  punch  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  statement  that  “the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  packs 
power,  power,  power." 

The  folder  reports  how  five 
advertisements  produced  $2,878,- 
000  worth  of  business.  Three 
small  advertisements  sold  $1,- 
446,000  worth  of  duplexes.  Two 
advertisements  sold  179  out  of 
200  homes,  at  prices  from  $7,950 
to  $8,500.  Certainly  this  ought 
to  make  any  media  man  open 
his  eyes  a  bit. 

In  the  Books 

HAVE  you  noticed  the  new  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  campaign 
in  trade  papers?  It  continues, 
with  new  copy  and  new  layouts, 
to  plug  the  “All  Business  Is 
Local”  theme.  Copy  now  puts 
more  stress  on  the  research 
services  of  the  Bureau. 

For  a  campaign  that  has  gone 


on  as  long  as  this  has.  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer’s  “out-of-date 
figures”  ads  continue  to  hold  un¬ 
diminished  interest.  Part  of  this 
is  surely  due  to  the  interesting 
old  woodcuts  they  dig  up  as 
illustrations.  And  part,  surely, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  ad 
cites  specific  figures  showing 
Inquirer  leadership  in  some  ad¬ 
vertising  classification. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  packs 
a  lot  of  local  interest  into  its 
trade  paper  ads  devoted  to  "men 
who  are  making  Houston  great." 
It  is  local  interest,  however,  that 
should  make  a  good  impression 
on  national  advertisers.  Through 
these  ads,  they  get  a  feel  of 
the  kind  of  people  that  make 
Houston  the  city  it  is. 

■ 

Ad  Reprints  Serve 
As  Patriotic  Posters 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Schools 
and  public  libraries  around  the 
country  have  several  thousand 
tear  sheets  from  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Sunday  Standard  Times  on 
display  as  patriotic  posters. 

The  sheets  are  reprints  of  a 
full-page  ad  published  as  a  pa¬ 
triotic  service  by  a  New  Bed¬ 
ford  citizen,  David  Lumiansky, 
native-born  son  of  immigrant 
parents  from  Russian  Poland.  It 
stated  Lumiansky's  “Answer  to 
May  Day"  as  a  day  of  Com¬ 
munist  agitation,  by  summing 
up  what  it  means  to  him  to  be 
an  American,  and  contrasting 
opportunity  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
Soviet  Hammer  and  Sickle. 

Copies  of  the  advertisement 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Lumiansky  to 
all  daily  newspapers,  public  j 
libraries,  numerous  school  de¬ 
partments,  and  U.  S.  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  with  an  offer 
to  supply  additional  sheets  in 
quantity  on  request.  To  date 
he  has  filled  requests  for  more  I 
than  3,000  copies,  struck  off  for  I 
him  by  the  Standard-Times,  and  | 
supplied  mats  to  several  news¬ 
papers  which  asked  permission 
to  reprint  the  page  verbatim. 

■ 

Data  on  Movie  Tieups 

“How  To  Arrange  Advertis¬ 
ing  Testimonials  With  Holly¬ 
wood  Motion  Picture  Studios.” 
is  the  title  of  a  booklet  being 
distributed  by  the  Hollywood 
Reporter,  daily  newspaper  of 
the  motion  picture  industry. 
Outlining  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  concerning  testimonials 
from  stars,  this  booklet-  will  en¬ 
able  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  to  understand  the  methods 
of  arranging  for  such  promo¬ 
tional  tie-ups. 

■ 

Bonus  for  Bogota 

Chicago — Jules  DuBois,  Latin 
American  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been- 
awarded  a  $250  bonus  for  his 
coverage  of  the  recent  Bogota 
revolt  under  fire,  J.  L.  Maloney, 
managing  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
disclosed  this  week. 
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Why  Shopping  Ne'ws 
Quit  Is  Revealed 

Chicago — Of  interest  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives  was 
the  recent  closing  of  Chicago 
Shopping  News,  which  began  in 
1933  and  grew  to  more  than 
750,000  free  distribution  twice 
weekly,  carrying  more  retail 
linage  than  any  one  Chicago 
newspaper. 

Announced  reason  for  sus¬ 
pending  was  shortage  of  news¬ 
print.  However,  the  April  issue 
of  New’spaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  News  re¬ 
ported  the  following  informa¬ 
tion: 

“(1)  Rising  costs  forced  an  in¬ 
crease  in  rates. 

“(2)  Some  merchants  began  to 
complain  about  ‘waste  circula¬ 
tion,’  so  they  tried  to  trim  it  and 
cut  to  600,000. 

“(3)  Further  increase  in  costs 
necessitated  further  rate  raises 
until  the  milline  rate  was  higher 
than  at  least  one  Chicago  paper 
and  approximately  the  same  as 
other  Chicago  papers. 

“(4)  Further  rising  costs 
created  fear  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee-in-charge  of  inability 
to  operate  without  loss  unless 
participating  stores  would  guar¬ 
antee  certain  minimum  amount 
of  advertising  annually.  Stores 
balked  at  this. 

“(5)  So  even  though  they  had 
$300,000  surplus  from  operation 
to  date  they  decided  since  they 
could  not  get  adequate  guaran¬ 
tees  of  volume  at  existing  rates 
to  close  the  shop.” 
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Best  Patron 
Of  Air  Travel 
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Travel  Widely 
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Government  and  inde-  ^^jutauy  » 
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pendent  fie:ures  consistendy 
point  to  Westchester  as  the  WealthieX  \j 
Market ....  Now  another  independent 
organization  (BOAC),  substantiates  the  fact. 
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I  pet  bent  of  the  tine’s  total  trsv 
riert. 

BOAC  reported  that  while  1> 
per  cent  of  Ha  entlie  New  Yoik 
Bermuda  travel  come  from  th 
State  of  Pennaylvaoia.  Weetehee 
ter  abnoat  doubted  the  amount  e 
trafTtc  received  fay  the  sirbn 
from  the  Oty  of  Ptntedelphia. 
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County  Peoy 
Travel  Wi 


Like  BOAC,  to  reach  the  market 
with  the  highest  spending  potential 
use  The  Westchester  Group. 
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Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Herald  Statesman 
Mt.  VeiTion.  N.  Y.,  Daily  Ar^us 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y..  Standard  Star 
Osainin?.  N.  Y.,  Citisen-Reffister 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Times 


Tsrrsrtown,  N.  Y.,  Daily  News 
Port  Chester.  N.  Y.,  Daily  Item 
Peekskill.  N.  Y.,  Evening  Star  (a.Viliated) 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Reporter  Dispatch 


ated  aoeounta  Cor  42  per 
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the  Sthte  combined.**  • 

To  handle  increased  tourist 
trade,  BOAC  has  added  recently 


Army  to  Train 
Men  for  Career 
In  PR  Work 

Washington — ^The  Army  soon 
will  launch  a  new  phase  in  its 
public  information  program,  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  better  long- 
range  working  arrangements 
with  press,  radio  and  television 
and  to  add  public  relations  to 
its  list  of  career  fields. 

Outline  of  the  plan  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  Maj.  General  Floyd 
L.  Parks,  chief  of  the  Army’s 
public  information  section. 
Boiled  down,  here  is  the  recipe 
which  will  be  mixed  for  the  test 
run  of  the  new  idea: 

The  Army  will  take  about  100 
of  the  most  promising  youths  of 
high  school  graduate  age  or 
slightly  older  who  have  shown 
ability,  promise  and  a  desire  for 
work  in  public  relations;  sign 
them  up  for  three  year  enlist¬ 
ments;  give  them  eight  to  13 
weeks  of  basic  training;  more 
training,  contact  with  seasoned 
PRO’S  at  the  Army  Information 
School,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa., 
and  then  at  least  three  months 
on  the  staffs  of  daily  newspapers 
and  radio  stations.  After  that; 
assignment  to  the  Army’s  out¬ 
posts. 

General  Parks  gave  the  test 
program  the  green  light  and 
orders  to  push  it  after  the  idea 
had  been  suggested  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  wartime  Berlin  staff. 
Major  Barney  Oldfield  who  is 
in  temporary  charge  of  the  plan 
after  a  peacetime  stint  with 
Warner  Brothers  public  rela¬ 
tions  set-up. 

General  Parks  expects  to  send 
50  letters  to  newspaper  editors 
to  obtain  direct  reaction  to  the 
program,  while  Major  Oldfield 
contacts  radio  and  television 
heads.  Media  executives  will 
be  asked  to  cooperate  by  tak¬ 
ing  one  of  the  selected  enlistees 
and  utilizing  him  on  as  broad 
a  line  of  work  as  possible  while 
the  Army  pays  his  salary  and 
off-post  maintenance  allowances 
and  the  recruit  learns  what  city 
and  managing  editors  want. 

“Even  if  he  learned  only  the 
rudiments  of  a  news  story  about 
a  soldier,  that  would  be  some¬ 
thing.’’  Oldfield  said.  "We  hope 
he’ll  learn  how  to  give  it  all, 
right,  and  both  sides.” 

The  first  hundred  will  be  se¬ 
lected  from  applicants  and  with 
the  aid  of  local  public  educa¬ 
tion  officials,  editors  and  radio 
personnel.  About  16  will  be 
taken  from  the  six  military  dis¬ 
tricts.  Basic  training  will  be 
regular  Gl. 

“At  the  end  of  seven  months 
traning,”  Oldfield,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal,  said,  “we 
won’t  have  the  best  soldier  pos¬ 
sible  or  a  thoroughly  seasoned 
news  or  radio  man,  but  we  hope 
to  have  a  start  on  a  young  staff 
who  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  information  needs  of  both.” 

■ 

Wool-Mohair  Edition 

The  San  Angelo  ( Tex. )  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  published  its  15th  an¬ 
nual  wool  and  mohair  edition 
Sunday,  May  9,  a  90-page  paper 
in  four  sections. 


Readable  Papers 

continued  from  page  20 


about  the  techniques  used  in 
preparing  that  news.  Volume  is 
less  important  than  sound  pres¬ 
entation.  Ten  columns  of  poor¬ 
ly  prepared  news  on  your  local 
school  system  may  not  be  read 
by  as  many  people  as  half  a  col¬ 
umn  of  clearly  written  news. 
Your  readers  have  many  dis¬ 
tractions  and  you  must  compete 
for  their  attention  with  alt  man¬ 
ner  of  things.” 

Shop-talk  "bull  sessions’’  fea¬ 
tured  Friday’s  opening  session. 

With  the  average  ^itor  be¬ 
sieged  by  press  agents  seeking 
publicity.  Dean  Hoffman,  editor, 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Evening 
News,  said  the  best  way  a  news¬ 
paper  can  serve  its  advertisers 
is  by  being  primarily  and  exclu¬ 
sively  a  newspaper. 

“Newspapers  are  good  adver¬ 
tising  media  only  so  long  as 
they  are  good  newspapers,”  he 
maintained.  "When  they  be¬ 
come  ’throwaways,’  their  value 
to  the  advertiser  heads  toward 
zero.  A  newspaper  must  pre¬ 
serve  the  integrity  of  its  news 
columns.  When  these  are 
opened  to  something  less  than 
or  different  from  news,  faith 
with  the  reader  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  gets  the  run  around.” 

4  Ways  for  Handling  Publicity 

Hoffman  advocated  four  steps 
in  handling  the  publicity  prob¬ 
lem:  (1)  Educate  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  the  risk  it  runs  as  a 
newspaper  if  it  continues  to 
give  away  space  for  news  which 
Ls  bogus.  (2)  Implant  or  breed 
the  courage  to  carry  out  a  pol¬ 
icy  you  know  is  right.  (3)  If 
you  have  a  competitor,  educate 
him  if  he  needs  it  or  let  him 
educate  you  if  that  Ls  the  re¬ 
quirement.  If  he  refuses,  then 
stand  by  and  watch  the  dry-rot 
spread  over  his  product.  (4) 
Having  gone  thus  far,  then  edu¬ 
cate  the  free  space  petitioner. 
Let  him  know  that  he  cannot 
win  by  forcing  a  newspaper  to 
do  what  it  should  not  because 
in  due  course  of  time  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  be  the  victim  of 
his  own  folly  and  shortsighted¬ 
ness. 

George  H.  Martin,  city  editor, 
Scranton  Times,  advised  on  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  news¬ 
paper’s  columns  open  to  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  particularly  in 
communities — like  his  own — 
where  there  is  a  wide  variety 
in  political,  racial,  religious  and 
nationality  groups.  All  pre¬ 
ferred  material  has  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  light  of  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  entire  reading  mass. 

To  get  adequate  rural  cover¬ 
age,  Paul  R.  Eyerly,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Bloomsburg  Morning 
Press,  told  how  his  paper  em¬ 
ploys  54  correspondents  for  a 
paper  that  has  less  than  9,000 
daily  circulation.  A  good  local 
paper  just  doesn’t  happen,  he 
said,  “you  have  to  get  out  and 
dig  the  news.  And  a  fine  way 
to  get  subscriptions  is  to  have 
continuously  plenty  of  names  in 
your  paper.”  Some  of  his  corre¬ 
spondents  get  $10  to  $20  weekly 
salary,  but  many  more,  supplied 
with  paper,  stamps  and  an  audi¬ 
ence,  write  for  the  sheer  satis¬ 


faction  they  get  out  of  the  news¬ 
paper  affiliation. 

In  this  connection,  William  N. 
Hardy,  PNPA  manager,  remind¬ 
ed  small  town  editors  that  rural 
correspondents  on  space  pay¬ 
ment  are  independent  contrac¬ 
tors,  but  when  paid  by  salary, 
they  are  employes  involving  so¬ 
cial  security,  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  and  work¬ 
men’s  compensation. 

Interdepartment  Conferences 

William  C.  Faust,  city  editor, 
Butler  Eagle,  said  the  only  way 
to  get  cooperation  between  news, 
advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  is  to  hold  regular 
conferences  attended  by  all  de¬ 
partment  heads.  His  paper  has 
found  a  valuable  by-product  of 
the  esprit  de  corps  thus  engen¬ 
dered  to  be  valuable  news  tips 
developing  from  circulation  and 
advertising  employes.  Another 
advantage  gained  has  been  a 
deadline  system  in  which  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  cooperate  to 
the  advantage  of  mechanical. 

There  is  no  set  formula  for 
striking  a  balance  between  local 
and  wire  news,  contended  Paul 
E.  Smith,  managing  editor, 
Plainfield  (N.  J. )  Courier. 

As  to  allotments  of  space,  he 
said  his  paper  keeps  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  1450  inches  of  news 
daily.  Generally  they  adhere  to 
a  50-50  split  on  advertising  and 
news  matter,  this  balance  being 
disturbed  on  Saturdays  when 
news  gets  75%  and  advertising 
25%,  and  vice-versa  on  Thurs¬ 
days.  Never  less  than  10  col¬ 
umns  of  sports  is  the  rule,  with 
about  three  columns  of  tele¬ 
graph. 

Editorial  page  and  policy  mat¬ 
ters  occupied  the  panel  of  Sat¬ 
urday  morning’s  session.  T. 
Edward  Maum,  executive  editor, 
Norristown  Times  Herald,  said 
his  paper  had  found  it  good 
policy  to  carry  at  least  one  local 
editorial  daily. 

Declaring  the  editorial  which 
“points  with  pride”  or  “views 
with  alarm”  is  outmoded,  Maum 
maintained  the  “there-is-much- 
to-be-said-on-both-sides”  type  of 
editorial  still  has  a  legitimate 
place  in  a  fair-minded  news¬ 
paper.  “There  are  some  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  a  paper  is  doing 
the  best  possible  public  service 
by  pointing  out  the  situation, 
and  if  the  editor  or  publisher 
has  no  overwhelming  convic¬ 
tions  on  the  problem,”  he  said, 
“it  is  far  better  that  he  com¬ 
ment  editorially  on  the  factors 
in  favor  and  against  the  situa¬ 
tion  than  go  off  on  a  tangent 
just  so  he  can  ‘take  a  stand.’  ” 

Community  Participation 

Considering  the  part  news¬ 
papers  should  take  in  com¬ 
munity  welfare  appeals.  Jack 
B.  ’Fhom|>son,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Chester  Times,  advo¬ 
cated  fullest  editorial  and  news 
support  for  accredited  welfare, 
health  and  youth  guidance  agen¬ 
cies  on  a  sustained  year-round 
basis. 

“We  are  conscious  of  the  op¬ 
posing  theory,  that  editorial  and 
news  staffs  should  remain  com¬ 
pletely  aloof  from  participation 
in  civic  affairs,  if  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  are  to  be  unbias^  and 
objective,”  he  explained.  “But 
in  a  city  the  size  of  Chester, 
with  only  one  daily  newspaper. 


Stodghill  Urges 
Ban  on  'Newsie' 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  business 
manager  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  and  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Newspaperboy  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  renewed  his  appeal  to 
editors  to  strike  down  the  term 
“newsie.” 

The  unhyphenated  word, 
“newspaperboy,”  is  preferred 
and  it  is  suggested  that  it  be 
used  when  the  exact  status  of 
the  carrier  or  distributor  is  not 
known.  The  three  general  clas¬ 
sifications,  Stodghill  reminds, 
are:  Newsboy — he  sells  papers 
at  a  designated  spot;  newspaper 
vendor — generally  adults  who 
maintain  stands,  but  also  sell 
magazines,  etc.;  carrier  boy — he 
delivers  to  a  list  of  regular  sub 
scribers. 


and  with  no  advertising  agen 
cies,  ours  is  the  only  talent  and 
medium  available  for  preparing 
and  distributing  complete  daily 
accounts  of  welfare  activities. 

“Often  we  find  this  policy 
more  difficult  to  follow  than  a 
completely  objective  policy.  But 
it  pays  off  in  the  regard  de 
veloped  for  the  paper  by  the 
many  persons  directly  con 
cerned  with  the  welfare  agen 
cies,  both  those  who  work  to 
advance  the  agencies,  and  those 
who  are  beneficiaries.” 

In  addition  to  reading  his 
own  paper  thoroughly,  said 
Robert  S.  Bates,  editor.  Mead 
ville  Tribune-Republican,  the  > 
editorial  writer  must  be  a  man 
of  affairs  in  his  community, 
familiar  with  its  activities  and 
its  reactions  to  each  day’s 
changes. 

Letters  to  the  editor  are  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  judging  what 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  Man  in 
the  Street,  he  said,  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  Meadville  has  been 
that  the  Little  Fellow  is  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  editoriah 
on  such  broad  subjects  as  uni¬ 
versal  military  training.  Com¬ 
munism,  preparedness,  etc. 

Assigned  to  the  subject  of 
timeliness  in  editorials,  Melville 
F.  Ferguson,  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Sunday  and  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  insisted  that  snap  judgments 
are  dangerous  and  likely  to  get 
the  editorial  writer  off  on  the 
wrong  foot.  In  many  cases 
rapid-fire  comment  is  unlikely 
to  be  wise  comment.  The  edi-  * 
torial  writer  therefore  should 
take  time  to  look  over  all 
evidence  on  the  case  in  which 
he  is  to  hand  down  a  decision. 

“Don’t  hesitate,”  he  advisM. 

“to  hold  up  an  editorial  for  « 
hours  if  24  hours  are  requirM 
for  weighing  the  facts  that  will 
result  in  an  informed  judgment. 
And  don’t  go  to  press  with  an 
opinion  the  next  day’s  news  may 
cause  to  look  silly — one  tlw 
you  may  have  to  poultice  with 
a  revised  judgment.” 

PNPA  and  Penn  State  Jour¬ 
nalism’s  annual  awards  for  long  ^ 
and  distinguished  achievements 
in  journalism  went  this  ^ar 
to  former  State  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Mansfield,  veteran  pup- 
lisher  of  the  McKeesport  Dailv  ■ 
News,  and  to  Will  Rose,  pub-  | 
lisher  of  the  Cambridge  Springs  i 
Enterprise. 
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Millions  of  Americans— with  RCA  television  — will  see  history  as  it  is  made  at  the  two  National  Political  Conventions. 

Look  before  you  vote  —  with  Television 


This  year,  television  joins  press 
and  radio  as  a  “political  reporter,” 
in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Republican 
Convention,  June  21,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention,  July  12.  As  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  step  up  to  speak,  you’re 
right  with  them  on  the  convention 
platform. 

The  Candidate  will  be  televised  as 
he  looks  into  the  camera— talks  to  the 
people,  face  to  face.  His  appearance, 
smile,  gestures,  combine  with  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  and  his  message,  to 
complete  the  transmission  of  his  per¬ 


sonality.  You  have  a  new  opportunity 
to  know  your  man! 

Important  as  any  in  history,  the 
1948  conventions  will  be  covered 
from  start  to  finish  by  keen-eyed 
RCA  Image  Orthicon  television 
cameras.  Highlights  and  sidelights, 
all  will  be  seen.  And  what  the  cam¬ 
era  catches  will  be  sharp  and  clear 
on  the  screens  of  RCA  Victor  home 
television  receivers  .  .  . 

Today,  40,000,000  Americans  are 
within  reach  of  regularly  scheduled 
daily  television  programs. 


Television  as  an  aid  to  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  through  the  formation  of  an  in¬ 
formed  public  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  developments  from 
RCA  Laboratories  serve  the  nation 
and  its  people.  Advanced  research 
is  part  of  any  instrument  bearing 
the  name  RCA  or  RCA  Victor. 

When  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  be 
sure  to  see  the  radio,  television  and 
electronic  wonders  at  RCA  Exhibition 
Hall,  36  West  49th  Street.  Free  admis¬ 
sion.  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
RCA  Ruilding,  Radio  City,  N.  Y.  20. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Graduates  in  Demand, 
Illinois  Survey  Shows 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


EXTENT  to  which  employers 

are  turning  to  the  journalism 
schools  to  fill  vacancies  is  indi¬ 
cated  bv  a  placement  summary 
for  1947  by  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  school  received  225  calls 
for  graduates  during  the  year, 
according  to  a  report  bv  Place¬ 
ment  Director  Arne  Rae.  It 
graduated  104,  or  fewer  than  one 
grad  ^or  every  two  calls.  And 
not  all  of  these  were  available 
to  the  placement  bureau,  be¬ 
cause  they  found  jobs  on  their 
own  or  continued  into  graduate 
work. 

The  bureau  itself  accounted 
for  the  nlacement  of  75,  and  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  rest  of  the  avail- 
ab’e  st’'dents  found  positions. 

Employers  were  offering  the 
grads  generally  high  wages,  the 
report  shows,  and  $30  to  $40  a 
week  aroused  little  interest  and 
few  takers.  “Forty  dollars  a 
week  was  about  the  lowest  offer 
that  any  graduate  seemed  will¬ 
ing  to  consider,  and  $45  to  $50 
a  week  were  the  most  frequent¬ 
ly  o'^cred  starting  wages. 

‘  Offers  from  employers  in 
Chicago  and  the  Chicago  area 
were  generally  to  $250  a  month, 
with  $285  the  highest  offered. 

“It  was  noticeable  that  some 
weekly  newspapers  offered 
wages  in  line  with  the  daily 
newspapers  and  other  firms.” 

The  Illinois  report  comes  as  an 
interesting  sequel  to  the  survey 
of  newspaper  employers  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bradley  Univer¬ 
sity  department  of  journalism 
(E  &  P  Feb.  28,  1948  p.  46).  The 
Bradley  survey  disclosed  that 
more  than  half  of  a  random  se¬ 
lection  of  large  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  preferred  to  hire  journalism 
school  graduates:  and  that  27% 
of  the  staffs  of  these  newspapers 
were  journalism  grads. 

Biq-Agency  Fixation 

THE  curious  fascination  which 

“big  agency”  advertising  holds 
for  the  average  college  student 
in  advertising  pops  up  interest¬ 
ingly  as  part  of  the  Illinois  re¬ 
port. 

It  says,  “The  kind  of  posi¬ 
tions  desired  by  the  graduates 
from  the  news-editorial  curri¬ 
culum  conform  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  offerings.  ...  As  for  the 
advertising  majors,  however, 
that  conformity  is  lacking.  .  .  . 
Based  on  our  recent  experience, 
best  opportunities  for  placement 
of  advertising  majors  are  with 
newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions,  and  with  industrial  com¬ 
panies  and  associations.  The  job 
preference  tabulation,  though, 
indicates  a  principal  interest  of 
the  graduates  in  positions  with 
advertisng  agences.” 

This  is  a  situation  with  which 
college  advertising  instructors 
have  been  wrestling  for  a  long 
time.  Normally,  beginning  jobs 
with  the  big  ad  agencies  are 
scarce  as  Russian  “yes”  votes 
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at  the  UN  Conference  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information.  An  appli¬ 
cant  is  asked,  “Have  you  any 
professional  experience?”  And 
when  he  replies.  “None,”  the 
interview  is  over. 

Yet  year  after  year  the  boys 
and  girls  flock  into  the  adver¬ 
tising  classes  all  dewy-eyed  at 
the  prospect  of  writing  glamour- 
copy  for  a  big  agency. 

When  the  instructor  points 
out  the  tiny  proportion  of  na¬ 
tional  account  copy  writers  to 
total  employes  in  advertising, 
the  kids  look  blank.  When  he 
starts  promoting  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  other  advertising  fields 
and  phases,  their  interest  slips 
away  like  the  morning  mist. 

Ard  it  s  big  agency  jobs  they 
want,  too.  Nothing  less  than  a 
full-page,  four  colors,  in  the 
Faturday  Evening  Post  sounds 
like  real  advertising  to  them. 

The  Illinois  report  points  out, 

“The  interest  seems  to  be  in 
the  big-name  agencies,  the  large 
agencies,  in  the  big  cities.  Of¬ 
fers  from  small  agencies  .  .  . 
aroused  no  interest  in  our  can- 
d  dates,  even  though  the  large 
and  big  name  agencies  often  ad¬ 
vise  candidates  to  get  their  first 
experience  in  the  smaller  ones.” 

Fact  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  leading  to  other  advertising 
jobs,  and  for  the  opportunities 
it  offers  in  itself,  newspaper 
advertising  is  probably  the  best 
bet  for  a  majority  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  ad  grads. 

But  for  some  reason  it  lacks 
glamor.  Perhaps  the  editorial 
departments  might  be  willing  to 
lend  the  ad  side  a  little  of  the 
glamor  the  editorial-news  stu¬ 
dents  seem  to  see  in  them. 

Simmons  KTA  President 

KAPPA  TAU  ALPHA,  national 

honorary  journalism  frater¬ 
nity,  has  elected  George  E.  Sim¬ 
mons,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  processor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Tulane  university,  as 
president  for  two  years  begin¬ 
ning  July  1.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Ralph  L.  Crossman.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado.  Simmons 
is  also  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators. 

Photo-Toumalism 

LAGGING  substantially  behind 

general  progress  in  journalism 
education  is  instruction  in 
photo  journalism.  Some  of  the 
schools  and  departments  pres¬ 
ent  strong  offerings,  but  more 
of  them  do  not  reflect  in  their 
programs  the  important  role  of 
the  picture  in  the  modern  news- 
paner. 

There  are  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  why.  Equipment  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  hard  to  get.  Qualified 
teachers  are  not  readily  avail¬ 
able.  And  then,  many  journal¬ 
ism  school  and  department  di¬ 
rectors  came  up  through  the 
writing  side  of  newspapering. 


and  are  not  particularly  picture- 
minded. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the 
number  of  courses  in  photo¬ 
journalism  available  in  schools 
about  the  country  ( as  distin¬ 
guished  from  simple  instruction 
in  elementary  photography)  are 
comparatively  lew.  Understand¬ 
able,  then,  is  the  start  of  sur¬ 
prise  revealed  in  a  recent  piece 
in  the  Williamsburg  (Pa.)  Grit: 

"Up  at  the  Williamsport  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  is  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  whose  methods  of  study 
djuutless  would  cause  old  time 
schoolmasters  of  the  strict 
“three  R's”  routine  to  raise  their 
hands  in  horror. 

“At  a  moment’s  notice  the 
whole  class,  including  the  in¬ 
structor,  picks  up  and  dashes 
off  to  a  fare,  a  wedding,  or  an 
auction,  or  just  for  a  day  in  the 
open.” 

Ihe  class,  it  develops,  is  a 
press  photography  group  under 
the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Geesey,  herself  an  experienced 
newspaper  photographer. 

It  is  the  only  one,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  believes,  which  combined 
news  photography  with  report¬ 
ing.  The  students  are  taught  to 
take  pictures,  then  to  write  cap¬ 
tions  and  stories  to  go  with 
them. 

Reports  the  Grit,  “One  of  the 
trips  made  by  the  class  was  to 
a  country  auction  near  Balls 
Mills.  There  the  students  min¬ 
gled  with  the  throng,  enjoyed 
lunch,  absorbed  rural  atmos¬ 
phere,  snapped  pictures  galore. 

“On  the  first  day  of  fishing 
season  the  class  haunted  streams 
in  the  vicinity  looking  for  pho¬ 
tographic  anglers  and  prize 
catches.  Last  week  the  mem¬ 
bers  recorded  in  pictures  the 
wedding  of  a  fellow  student.” 

Editorial  Room  Project 

AN  editorial  room  containing 

20  individual  desks  ard  a 
main  copy  desk  will  be  made 
available  for  students  enrolled 
next  fall  in  news  writing  and 
copyreadng  classes  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona. 

A  committee  of  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association,  which 
was  appointed  to  assist  the  in¬ 
stitution's  journalism  depart¬ 
ment.  has  expressed  enthusiasm 
over  the  ed  torial  room  project, 
according  to  Melvin  T.  Solve, 
department  head. 

Several  university  students 
enrolled  in  journalism  courses 
have  secured  newspaper  work 
beginning  in  June.  They  in¬ 
clude  Alice  Gibbs,  editor  of  the 
student  paper,  the  Wildcat,  who 
will  join -the  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press,  and  Robert 
Hansen.  Wildcat  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  to  the  Miami  ( Fla. )  Herald. 

Scholarshio  Winner 

GERALD  W.  KLOSS,  University 

of  Minnesota  journalism  stu¬ 
dent.  has  been  awarded  the 
1948  49  Northwest  Daily  Press 
Association  $100  scholarship  for 
scholastic  ability  and  promise 
of  future  success  in  journalism. 

Lowell  D.  Mills,  1947-48  asso¬ 
ciation  scholarship  holder  and 
now  news  editor  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Minn.)  Leader,  was  named 
the  outstanding  journalism  sen¬ 
ior  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Winners  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
awards  for  placing  among  the 


top  ten  per  cent  of  journalism 
seniors  in  scholarship  includ^ 
four  who  are  now  newsmen. 
They  are  John  C.  McDonald! 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  John  a! 
Crampton.  Winona  (Minn.)  Re¬ 
publican-Herald;  Wallace  Lin- 
dell.  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Daily 
Journal,  and  Cyril  G.  Smith 
WTAQ,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

The  Ridings  Formula 
WHEN  Texas  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  students  took 
over  the  editing  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  for  a  day, 
following  custom,  the  head  of 
their  department  wrote  the 
page-one  editorial  column. 

The  writer  was  Paul  O.  Rid¬ 
ings.  His  subject  was  his  fath¬ 
er,  the  late  J.  W’illard  Ridings, 
who  founded  TCU’s  journalism 
department  in  1927  and  headed 
it  lor  21  years  until  his  death 
in  March. 

Paul  R.dings  wrote: 

“A  degree  in  journalism,  he 
believed,  meant  that  its  holder 
should  be  ready  to  go  to  work 
in  the  field,  unafraid  and  ready 
to  tackle  any  task  of  the  Fourth 
Estate.  To  this  end,  he  provid¬ 
ed  strict,  rigid  training.” 

J.  Willard  Ridings  established 
the  custom  of  having  students 
edit  the  Press  in  field  trips.  This 
was  the  16th  year.  His  son  con¬ 
tinues  the  custom. 

"By  this  direct  contact,”  Paul 
Ridings  wrote,  “the  students  are 
also  forcefully  reminded  of  an¬ 
other  pet  doctrine  of  my  father: 
That  college  journalism  training 
was  not  an  ‘Open,  Sesame’  to 
success,  that  graduates  must 
recognize  that  they  did  not  know 
all  the  answers;  that  their  jour¬ 
nalism  education  only  prepared 
them  to  learn  the  answers  and 
advance  faster  once  they  were 
actually  on  the  job.” 

Accrediting  Report 

MEMBERS  of  the  American 

Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  approved  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  ACEJ 
Accrediting  Committee,  dealing 
with  schools  whose  curricula  in 
journalism  measured  up  to  in¬ 
spection  standards,  at  a  meeting 
May  15  at  Cleveland. 

Announcement  of  accredited 
schools  will  be  made  about  June 
1,  following  formal  notice  to 
each  of  the  institutions,  by  Dr. 
Earl  English,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  executive  secretary  of  the 
accrediting  committee. 

The  accrediting  committee  met 
May  14  at  which  time  the  group 
went  over  the  reports  of  41  in¬ 
specting  teams.  'The  committee, 
in  turn,  made  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  council. 

Those  in  attendance  included 
Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record,  president  of  the  council 
and  representing  ASNE:  Charles 
F.  McCahill,  Cleveland  (0.) 
News,  ANPA  representative; 
Fred  Pownall,  Iowa  City  (la.) 
Iowan,  Inland's  representative; 
Walter  Johnson,  SNPA;  Walter 
Allen,  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  NEA;  Dr.  Ralph  Casey,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota;  Dr.  FraM 
Luther  Mott,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  R.  R.  Lashbrook,  Kansas 
State  College;  Dean  Kenneth  E. 
Olson,  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  University, 
and  Fredrick  S.  Siebert,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois. 
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For  Better  Housing 
CRACKER-BOX  housing  that 
was  going  up  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  led  the  editors  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  to  institute 
a  housing  improvement  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  house  designed  especially 
for  Memphis  is  shown  each 
week  in  the  pages  of  the  paper, 
together  with  drawings,  floor 
plans,  elevations  and  descriptive 
material.  Also,  cost  estimates 
and  an  appraisal  of  construction 
materials  are  included. 

The  paper  makes  no  effort  to 
sell  the  plans,  referring  pros¬ 
pects  to  local  architects,  instead. 
The  idea  was  born  of  a  discus¬ 
sion  between  Robert  F.  Paine, 
managing  editor,  and  Mike  Mc¬ 
Gee,  real  estate  editor,  per¬ 
turbed  by  the  number  of  new 
houses,  many  of  them  under  GI- 
financing,  that  were  not  “ac¬ 
ceptable.” 

Farm  Sections  Sell 
THE  farmer  is  a  big  buyer,  whc 
is  not  being  overlooked  bj 
two  Southern  dailies. 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad 
vertiser-Journal  published  re 
cently  a  24-page  magazine  sec 
tion  in  connection  with  the  an 
nual  Fat  Cattle  and  Hog  Shov 
in  Montgomery.  The  sectior 
featured  illustrations,  with  some 
story  material,  of  4-H  and  Fu 
ture  Farmer  members. 

Four  pages  were  full-page  ads 
16  were  from  two-thirds  tc 
three-fourths  full,  and  three 
were  half-pages.  There  was 
too,  the  usual  program  and 
premium  list. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob 
server  has  resumed  its  weekh 
farm  section,  dealing  with  need 
and  activities  in  the  rural  dis 
tricts.  State  agencies  are  con 
tributors  to  the  news  columns 
and  each  week  salutes  a  differ 
ent  county  or  area,  so  that  ad 
vertising  is  highly  localized. 

Driving-Safety  Record 
SIXTEEN  columns  wide  across 
the  top  of  a  double-truck,  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News -Press 
pictured  20  motor-route  carriers 
who  hold  a  perfect  safety  rec 
ord  in  65  weeks  of  driving. 

The  occasion  served  to  call 
public  attention  to  what  can  be 
achieved  for  safe  driving  when 
a  disciplined  campaign  is  under 
taken. 

Incidentally,  tire  advertiser: 
took  large  slices  of  space  to  de 
scribe  the  safety  features  o 
their  products.  It  was  an  op 
portunity,  too,  for  one  dealer  tc 
stress  the  fact  that  11  of  the 
cars  were  manufactured  by  the 
company  he  represents. 

Flowers  Interest  Ohioans 
ONE  of  the  more  popular  pro¬ 
motions  of  the  Canton  ( O. ) 
Repository  is  the  annual  Flow¬ 
er  Arrangement  Demonstration. 
Despite  inclement  weather,  800 
people  came  to  lectures. 

Margaret  Cole,  an  arrange¬ 
ments  expert  of  New  York,  ar¬ 
ranged  15  designs  for  the  show, 
and  suggested  'interior  decorat- 
mg  plans. 


Easter  has  passed  and  symbolic  lilies  seem  somewhat 
outdated,  but  we  simply  must  pin  a  sunflower  (our 
native  bloom)  on  this  message  because  It  has  to  do  with 
ail  amazing  pre-Kaster  record.  )ust  now  ofllclally  summarized 
by  Federal  Reserve  Bank  experts  in  Kansas  City. 

Because  national  advertisers  know  that  good  markets,  un- 
usuallv  profitable  markets,  are  compounded  of  economical 
FACTS,  not  generalities,  this  message,  it  seems  to  us.  is  highly 
significant.  Frankly,  we’re  proud  of  it  ...  we  and  this  vast, 
important  Topeka  area. 

Topeka’s  1948  pre-Easter  retail  trade  topped  the  21  principal 
cities  of  the  five-state  area  of  tha  Federal  Reserve  Bank  dis¬ 
trict.  It  isn’t  easv  to  win  a  claim  such  as  that,  because  those 
other  States  are  humdingers  in  their  own  right  .  .  .  prosperous, 
progressive,  stabilized 

Of  course,  when  you  study  the  "Topeka  Market”  it  means 
so  much  more  than  thes»  words  imply :  Its  trade  area  embraces 
21  very  rich  farming  and  Industrial  counties-  it  is  cheek-to-Jowl 
with  great  farms  .  .  .  40,753  of  them.  The  farmers  themselves 
have  a  reserve  of  $4,250,000  to  spend  on  long-needed  replace¬ 
ments  .  .  .  and  SOME  luxuries,  although  we  are  a  practical 
peopl*!.  Topeka  Itself  now  plavs  host  to  manv  permanent  In- 
dustrl“s — and  more  are  coming  in  all  the  while.  All  portents 
show  that  this  will  be  our  greatest  tourist  and  convention  year. 


10PEKA  MAKES  A  GAIN  OF 
27%  IN  RETAIL  SALES! 

With  hats  off  to  our  neighbor  States 
— Colorado,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
Oklahoma,  all  Justly  famed  for  eco¬ 
nomic  solidity,  Kansas  and  Topeka 
topped  ’em  all,  despite  THEIR  sub¬ 
stantial  gains. 

Reports  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  from  department  stores  in  this 
section  show  that  Topeka  gained  27% 
in  retail  sales  the  week  ending  March 
20,  compared  with  a  similar  period 
last  year. 

Oklahoma  City,  with  a  gain  of  24%, 
was  second  on  the  bank’s  trade  list, 
while  Kansas  City,  with  21%,  was 
third.  Average  gain  in  retail  sales 
in  the  21  larger  cities  in  the  bank’s 
district  was  17%  In  dollar  volume 
sales  over  the  corresponding  1947 
week. 

We  always  weave  Topeka  in  with 
Kansas,  because  the  two  are  econom¬ 
ically  Inseparable.  A  four-square 
market  this,  regardless  of  how  you 
spell  it.  As  for  showing  WHY  the 
’Topeka  and  Kansas  market  is  mak¬ 
ing  new  records  all  the  while  .  .  .  well 
— the  little  map  Just  won’t  hold 
enough  circles  to  picture  them  all. 

Naturally,  great  newspapers  are 
essential  in  a  great  market.  These 
two  All  the  Job,  economically. 


TOPeKA 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evaning) 


Published  in  the  Capital  o/  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc 

•  M  .  s  .  fl  R  .  Vt_  .  ^ 1^^ 


Represented  By  TTig  Capper  Publications,  Inc. 
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Copywriting 
Rules  'Made 
To  Be  Broken' 

San  Francisco  —  Formulas 
have  failed  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  good  copywriters, 
Kenneth  W.  Slifer,  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
observes. 

For  those  who  have  accepted 
the  belief  that  copy  can  be 
made  fool-proof,  Slifer  points  to 
contrasts  in  results  from  adver¬ 
tisements  which  meet  top  in¬ 
terest  -  catching  requirements. 
These  are  from  a  special  survey 
that  Slifer  has  made,  using  re¬ 
sults  from  both  coupon  and  re 
search  analysis. 

“In  writing  headlines,  as  in 
creating  other  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising,  forget  the  formula  and 
remember  there  is  a  premium 
for  ideas  and  originality,’’  he 
told  a  copywriting  course  in  the 
“Col.ege  of  Advertising’’  at 
Golden  Gate  College  here. 

“Advertising  rules  were  made 
to  be  broken,’’  he  maintains, 
“In  writing  advertising  copy, 
you  can  stick  to  the  rules  for 
years  only  to  be  badly  out¬ 
distanced  by  somebody  who 
breaks  all  the  rules.’’ 

■ 

WoU  Criticizes  ITU 
Policy  As  'Unsound' 

Milwaukee  —  Matthew  Woll, 
vicepresident  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Photo  Engravers  and  Elec¬ 
trotypers  Union,  told  IPEU 
here  that  the  Chicago  print¬ 
ers’  strike  will  react  to  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  other  printing  crafts,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  developments  in 
the  photo  engraving  process 
used  by  newspapers. 

It  will  make  cooperation 
among  the  graphic  crafts  even 
more  necessary,  he  declared, 
adding: 

“If  the  ITU  in  the  beginning 
had  conferred  with  the  allied 
printing  crafts,  it  would  not 
have  found  itself  in  its  present 
mess.  The  security  of  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  lies  to  a  great  degree 
in  the  future  in  cooperation. 
The  provision  of  no  contract  re¬ 
lations  is  not  well  designed  for 
stability  in  bu.sine.ss  for  the  se 
curity  of  workers.  The  ITUs 
contractual  policy  is  wholly  un¬ 
sound.” 

■ 

Plaque  for  Canham 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  ^itor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  has  been  awarded  a  plaque 
for  “The  man  who  has  done  the 
most  for  Daily  Journalism  in 
New  England.”  The  award  was 
made  by  the  undergraduate 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Boston  University, 

■ 

Noun  Opens  Bureau 

Washington  —  Theodore  P. 
Noun,  former  newspaper  and 
radio  correspondent  and  more 
recently  a  public  affairs  ofiScer 
in  the  State  Department,  has 
opened  a  general  news  bureau 
and  public  relations  office  in 
the  National  Press  Building, 
specializing  in  Latin  American 
affairs. 


_^/nona  .^Jivertldino. 
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By  James  L  CoUings 


Willard  and  Reginald — 
They're  Open  for  Biz 

THIS  is  a  short  wind  and  a  soft 
breeze  about  two  men.  The 
men  are  Willard  E.  Benedict,  35, 
and  Reginald  L.  Whitman,  54. 

They  opened  an  agency 
(Whitman  &  Benedict,  Inc.)  on 
May  3  in  two  rooms  of  a  New 
York  City  hotel  that  is  gradually 
being  converted  into  an  office 
building,  and  here’s  their  story: 
Architect  Benedict 
There  is  nothing  spectacular 
about  their  enterprise,  about 
their  story.  It’s  an  old  one. 
They  have  plans  and  hopes  but 
no  accounts  yet.  Their  blue¬ 
print  is  still  on  the  drawing 
board.  Architect  Bervedict  tells 
us  about  it.  He  did  most  of  the 
talking  during  the  interview. 

“We  have  no  business  yet,” 
he  said.  “But  we  have  suffi¬ 
cient  capital.  Both  of  us  are 
soliciting  and  we  have  some  20 
prospects  in  mind,  including  ones 
in  wearing  apparel,  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  food  and  cosmetics. 
We  anticipate  a  helluva  lot  of 
headaches  and  hard  work.” 

“There’s  no  question  about 
that,”  said  Whitman.  Head¬ 
aches,  hard  work,  he  meant. 

“But,”  continued  Benedict, 
“we  expect  to  have  fun  and  to 
make  a  few  dollars  and  to  give 
good  service  to  small  and 
medium-sized  accounts.” 

They  both  agreed  they  are  in 
the  position  to  give  such  service 
because  they  are  small  in  size, 
with  a  low  overhead. 

“The  ordinary  agency,”  ex¬ 
plained  Benedict,  “has  a  high 
overhead.  We  can  take  on  the 
little  ones  to  everyone’s  satis¬ 
faction  and  still  make  a  normal 
profit.  And  we’ll  always  see  to 
it — even  if  w'e  get  to  be  as  big 
as  Young  &  Rubicam — that  one 
of  the  principals  of  the  business 
will  personally  supervise  these 
accounts. 

“This,”  he  added,  “is  a  point 
we  want  to  stress.  After  all,  if 
one  of  the  principals,  or  a  stock¬ 
holder,  in  other  words,  is  on  the 
job,  you  can  be  sure  the  ac¬ 
count  will  get  the  attention  it 
should  receive 

Profits  for  Talent 
“Furthermore,”  he  said,  “all 
the  profits  we  may  make  will 
go  back  in  the  agency  in  the 
form  of  buying  talent.” 

The  aim  of  the  men  at  first  is 
to  have  a  general  aeency.  me¬ 
dium  in  size,  that  will  add  per¬ 
sonnel.  or  talent,  as  it  grows. 
They  will  concentrate  on  sales, 
merchandising  and  advertising 
counselling,  and  they’ll  ask 
clients  for  a  retainer  fee.  This, 
they  said,  will  guarantee  them 
a  yearly  income. 

“Our  emphasis  will  not  be 
strictly  on  straight  agency  serv¬ 
ice,”  said  Mx.  B.  “It  will  be 
more  on  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  advising. 
This,  we  think,  will  enable  us  to 
give  more  honest  advice  in  solv¬ 
ing  marketing  problems.” 

Messrs.  B  and  W  have  back¬ 
grounds  that  complement  each 
other’s.  Benedict  has  been  an 


advertising  director  of  several 
companies  and  Whitman  has 
been  an  executive  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  end  of  the  textile  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  fact,  they  decided  to  form 
their  own  agency  in  a  manufac¬ 
turing  firm  where  they  both 
worked. 

“I  thought,”  Mr.  B  said,  “that 
a  combination  of  our  back¬ 
grounds  would  be  ideal  to  offer 
to  manufacturers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  practical  approach  to 
marketing.  Me  with  my  adver¬ 
tising,  Reggie  with  his  sales  and 
merchandising.” 

He  continued.  “We  have  both 
bought  the  usual  agency  service 
for  many  years  and  know  where 
it  has  failed.  Now,  in  our  own 
shop,  we  are  prepared  to  give 
service  that  we  know  through 
experience  the  manufacturers 
want.” 

That’s  it.  That’s  all  the  wind 
and  breeze  there  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  on  Willard  Benedict.  35, 
and  Reginald  Whitman,  54. 

R&R  Account  Executive 

WALTER  K.  NEILL,  former 

vicepresident  and  director  of 
public  relations  for  Forest  Lawn 
Memorial  Park,  has  been  taken 
on  as  account  executive  with 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Thomas  W. 
Moore  will  handle  the  public 
relations  from  now  on  for  the 
Park.  Neill  once  headed  his 
own  agency  in  Los  Angeles. 

Artmen  Become  V.P.'s 

TWO  art  executives  of  Mitchell- 

Faust,  Chicago,  have  been 
made  vicepresidents.  They  are 
Oscar  F.  Sterling,  art  director, 
and  Harry  Altice,  who  was  al¬ 
so  made  fashion  co-ordinator 
and  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

More  Vicepresidents 

ERNEST  S.  LOVAN  and  Scott 

Leonard,  account  executives, 
and  John  H.  Wellenkamp, 
treasurer  —  all  of  Tracy-Locke 
Co.,  Dallas.  Tex.  —  have  been 
elected  vicepresidents  of  the 
agency. 

New  GN&G  Publicist 

LILYON  E.  LOUDEN  has  joined 

the  public  relations  depart 
ment  of  Geyer,  Newell  &  Gan¬ 
ger.  Miss  Louden  was  previous¬ 
ly  associated  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  in  the  same  capacity. 
She  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
trade  magazines. 

Here  'n'  There 

BURTON  DURKEE  has  switched 

from  ad  -  managing  Roma 
Wines  to  account  execing  with 
Swaney,  Drake  &  Dement.  .  .  . 
Charlotte  B.  Moore  has  left 
MacWilkins,  Cole  &  Weber, 
Portland,  Ore.,  for  Timberman 
magazine.  .  .  .  William  F.  Sel- 
leck,  president  of  Selleck  In¬ 
dustries,  is  now  production  di¬ 
rector  of  George  W.  McMur- 
phey.  .  .  .  Douglas  Powell  has 
become  a  vicepresident  and 
partner  of  Carvel  Nelson,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 


New  Faces  in  New  Places 

STEWART  S.  JURIST,  once  in 

dept,  store  advertising,  is  now 
with  the  creative  staff  of  Robert 
Holley  &  Co.  .  .  .  Jerome  Lighter 
is  type  director  of  G.  M.  Bas 
ford  Co.  .  .  .  Jesse  Falini  has 
become  an  artist  with  Geare- 
Marston,  Philly.  .  .  .  Allan  T. 
Gowe  has  been  made  manager 
of  Harold  F.  Stanfield,  Ltd., 
Toronto.  .  .  .  Jackie  Morrell  is 
doing  her  copywriting  with 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chi¬ 
cago.  .  .  .  James  L.  Ishman  is 
an  account  executive  wito 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  same 
city. 

Tennant  Named  C.C. 

CHARLES  W.  TENNANT,  JR., 

has  joined  the  Chicago  staff 
of  Beaumont  &  Hohman,  Inc.,  as 
copy  chief.  He  had  held  the 
same  position  with  J.  R.  Per- 
shall. 

Agency  Scoreboard 

LOUIS  H.  BRENDEL,  account 

manager,  James  Thomas  Chi- 
rurg  Co.,  told  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Technical  Advertising 
Assn,  in  Boston  how  the  best 
sales  results  from  distributors’ 
efforts  are  obtained  by  careful 
coordination  of  space  ads,  direct 
mail,  sales  promotion,  bulletins 
and  so  on. 

R.  L.  Lenhart,  veteran  ad¬ 
man,  has  left  New  York  City  to 
form  his  own  agency,  Lenhart 
&  Co.,  in  York,  Pa. 

LaRoche  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  has  changed  its  name 
to  C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co.,  Inc. 
John  F.  Price  has  been  named 
senior  vicepresident.  Other  offi 
cers  were  also  appointed. 

Hal  Short,  of  Short  &  Baum. 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  Godfrey  were  married  in 
San  Francisco  recently. 

Allen  &  Blenaghen,  also 
Portland,  has  been  named  to 
write  newspaper  advertising 
copy  for  the  Arthur  Murray 
school  of  dancing. 

Simon  &  Smith,  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  moved  into  larger  of¬ 
fices  at  1606  E.  Burnside. 


Cubs'  Friend  Dies 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Richard  C 
Floyd,  who  helped  many  a  cub 
reporter  in  this  city  to  get  his 
start,  although  he  himself  never 
worked  for  a  newspaper,  died 
herp  May  10. 

“Dick”,  as  he  was  known, 
hung  around  the  reporters' 
room  at  Cambridge  police  head¬ 
quarters,  and  whenever  a  new 
man  was  assigned,  he  took  him 
under  his  wing,  helping  him  to 
get  acquainted,  and  to  get  news. 
He  often  covered  events  for 
representatives  of  the  Boston 
dailies,  and  also  acted  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  for  them  when  they 
wished  to  rush  copy  or  plates  to 
town. 

■ 

Urges  Ad  Course 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — -Fred  R 
Ellis,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ann  Arbor  News, 
addressed  the  University  of 
Michigan  school  of  journalism 
recently  and  suggested  a  four 
to  six-weeks  course  in  classinw 
advertising.  He  presented  the 
ANCAM  “Encyclopedia”  to  the 
school. 
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You  receive  more  oil  and  gas  this  year  because  someone  did  a  lot  of  thinking,  getting  ready  and  intelligent  risk-taking  in  past  years. 

This  is  the  rule  of  American  business  under  the  free  enterprise  system.  Imagination  first  creates  a  business  undertaking.  Courage 
of  imagination  accepts  the  risk  of  loss  for  probable  profit,  and  a  program  is  put  under  way. 

The  judgment  of  management  is  that  there  will  be  a  public  need  for  oil  and  gas,  that  is  to  say,  a  market,  and  that  these  products 
can  be  sold  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit.  Management  thus  risks  its  reputation;  and  the  stockholders,  their  money. 


How  one  goes  about  it 

to  get  more  Oil  and  more  Gas 


The  company  leases  land,  sends  out  prospectors  and  drillers,  makes  provision  for  the  acquisition  of  tank  cars,  tankers  and  pipe¬ 
lines,  and  builds  refineries  and  obtains  outlets,  to  provide  for  the  anticipated  demand.  Then,  if  all  goes  well,  and  its  judgment  was 
sound,  the  products  will  be  there  to  meet  the  public  need.  This  result  of  careful  planning  and  calculated  risk-taking  is  sometimes 
attributed  by  critics  of  our  American  system  to  “luck.” 


Because  Cities  Service  anticipated  our  current  petroleum  power  and  fuel  needs  some  years  ago  -  and  prepared  to  meet  them  -  it 
was  able  last  year  to  break  several  of  its  all-time  records  — 

—  in  the  production  of  crude  oil;  by  refining  64  million  barrels  of  crude  of  which  30  millions  were  gasoline;  by  producing  and  deliv¬ 
ering  in  all,  320  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas;  and  by  transporting  172  million  barrels  of  petroleum. 


As  a  result,  you,  the  public,  were  able  to  buy  $486,000,000  worth  of  Cities  Service  products  last  year,  40%  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet! 

Although  Cities  Service  invested  $96,000,000  in  new  facilities  in  1947,  ($555  million  during  the  years  of  depression,  war,  and 
reconversion)  this  figure -again  based  on  the  judgment  of  management  -  has  been  stepped-up  to  $145,000,000  for  1948. 

You  see,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  defeatists  who  tell  us  that  America  has  reached  maturity,  that  its  economy  is  a  static  thing,  that 
capitalism  is  through.  Cities  Service  believes  that  this  nation  will  need  more  oil,  more  gas,  more  petroleum  products,  rather  than 
less,  in  the  coming  years. 

We  propose  to  do  our  part. 


W.  ALTON  JONES,  Pretideni 
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MinneapolisTimesDies 
So  Does  ‘Fourth  Street’ 


By  David  B.  Dreiman 

MINNEAPOLIS— Fourth  Street 

is  dead. 

The  street  signs  are  still  there, 
and  the  busy  traffic,  and  most  of 
the  buildings  of  yesteryear. 

But  the  Fourth  Street  that 
meant  “newspaper  row”  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  in  the  old  days  is  defi¬ 
nitely  gone. 

The  tradition  slipped  into  his¬ 
tory  May  17  when  the  Times 
passed  out  of  existence  as  a 
separate  afternoon  newspaper 
and  was  merged  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

It  was  the  last  of  the  “o’d 
guard”  which  occupied  Fourth 
Street  between  Marquette  and 
Nicollet  Avenues. 

In  this  short  one-block  stretch 
were  published  at  one  time  the 
old  Tribune,  Journal,  Morning 
Times,  Penny  Press,  Svenska 
Americanska  Posten,  Irish  Stan¬ 
dard,  the  Horseman,  a  number 
of  now  forgotten  magazines  and 
other  publications.  There  were 
even  a  few  job  printing  shops 
on  the  street. 

Fourth  Street,  according  to 
the  old-timers,  reached  its  great¬ 
est  heights  as  a  focus  for  ro¬ 
mantic  nostalgia,  around  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Victim  oi  Rising  Costs 

Today  the  Times,  as  such. 
Joined  a  large  company  of  pre¬ 
viously  -  departed  journalistic 
ghosts. 

It  WM  a  victim,  in  part,  of 
the  rising  costs  of  newspaper 
operation. 

Most  of  its  top  features  were 
taken  over  by  the  Morning 
Tribune  and  the  afternoon  Star. 
The  latter  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  five  blocks  away  in  their 
own  plant  which  now  is  in  the 
process  of  enlargement. 

The  Times,  which  was  con¬ 
verted  from  standard  size  to 
tabloid  format  last  September, 
was  published  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.,  of 
which  John  Cowles  Is  president. 

The  changeover  to  a  tabloid 
format,  and  an  accompanying 
new  emphasis  on  photographs 
to  give  the  paper  the  name 
“Times,  the  Picture  Paper,” 
were  an  attempt  to  increase  the 
paper's  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  so  that  it  could  continue  as 
a  separate  newspaper. 

Help  Offered  to  Newcomer 

A  statement  published  by  the 
newspaper  said: 

“A  majority  of  the  230  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Times  will  be 
offered  positions  with  the  Star 
or  the  Tribune,  on  a  basis  which 
continues  their  employment 
without  interruption  or  reduc¬ 
tion  in  pay.  The  remainder  will 
receive  liberal  severance  pay¬ 
ments.  A  job  placement  service 
at  the  Times  office,  supervised 
by  C.  A.  Peterson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times,  will  help 
them  to  obtain  employment. 

“Steadily  rising  costs,  notably 
of  wages  and  newsprint  paper, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in 
the  operating  losses  of  the 
Times,  and  inability  to  find  a 
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purchaser  who  would  continue 
its  publication,  caused  the  de¬ 
cision  to  merge  the  Times  with 
the  Star  and  the  Morning  Trib¬ 
une. 

“Officials  of  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  Co  said  today  that  if  any¬ 
body  wishes  at  any  time  to  start 
a  new  paper  in  Minneanolis,  the 
Ftar  and  Tribune  will  assist 
him  in  securing  the  Associated 
Press  service. 

“Ffforts  which  have  been 
made  for  several  years  to  sell 
the  Times  have  been  intensified 
in  rece-’t  months,  '""ore  than 
30  publishers  in  other  cities 
have  been  invited  to  purchase 
and  operate  the  Times  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  afternoon  newspaper,  and 
a  leadine  firm  of  newspaoer 
brokers  has  sought  to  find  a 
buver  for  it. 

“Publishers  who  were  ap¬ 
proached  expressed  the  view 
that  with  present  publishing 
costs,  there  is  little  ooportunity 
for  a  second  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  to  survive  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.” 

Hectic  Decade 

The  end  of  the  Times  was  the 
climax  of  a  somewhat  hectic 
decade  for  that  newspaoer. 

In  1039,  .shortly  after  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  purchased  the 
Minneanolis  Journal,  the  Minne¬ 
anolis  Tribune  sought  to  meet 
the  new  situation  and  “split” 
the  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Tribune.  The 
evening  newspaper  was  re- 
ohriste'^ed  the  Minneapolis 
Times-Tribune. 

Following  a  further  realign¬ 
ment  of  Minneanolis  newsoapers 
in  1941.  the  Star-Journal  took 
over  control  of  the  Tribune 
properties.  The  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  moved  to  the  Star-Journal 
building  ard  has  since  been 
published  there.  The  Times- 
Tribune  was  continued  as  an  in¬ 
dependently  -  ooerated  afternoon 
newspaper,  although  under  the 
same  ownership,  as  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily  Times. 

September,  1947,  saw  the 
name  again  changed  to  “Times, 
the  Picture  Paper.” 

The  Fourth  Street  tradition 
dated  back  at  least  to  May  25, 
1867,  when  the  Tribune  made 
its  appearance  there.  Its  his¬ 
tory  includes  the  famous  Trib¬ 
une  fire  of  Nov.  30,  1889.  in 
which  seven  died  and  20  others 
were  severely  burned.  The 
Tribune  building,  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied  in  part  also  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  was  devastated. 

The  later  Tribune  building — 
that  occupied  by  the  new  de¬ 
funct  Times — was  built  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  site 
of  the  ruins.  And  the  structure 
that  rose  from  the  ashes  was 
named,  appropriately,  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  building.  That  may  be  the 
last  remnant  of  “newspaper 
row,"  for  it  is  in  the  Phoenix 
building  that  the  Twin  Cities 
Newspaper  Guild  has  offices. 

To  the  old-timers,  mention  of 


Fourth  Street  recalled  memories 
of  editors  in  silk  hats,  and  such 
luminaries  of  the  stage  as  Julia 
Marlowe  or  John  Drew,  who 
used  to  look  in  between  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theater,  just  around  the  corner. 

The  Metropolitan  Theater  was 
torn  down  a  few  years  ago. 
The  old  Journal  building  has 
given  way  to  a  parking  lot. 
There  aren’t  even  many  hands 
around  who  knew  personally 
some  of  Fourth  Street’s  illus¬ 
trious  graduates  of  the  older 
days — men  like  Floyd  Gibbons 
and  Joe  Mannix  and  Charlie 
Hamblin. 

And  now  what  was  left  of  the 
street  is  gone.  too. 

The  Associated  Press  bureau 
office,  located  in  the  Times  an¬ 
nex,  is  expected  to  move  into 
the  enlarged  Star-Tribune  build¬ 
ing  later  this  year,  to  be  closer 
to  the  heart  of  1948  journalism 
in  Minneapolis. 

Staff  Thins  Out 
Library  Bulge 

Clextiland.  O.  —  For  a  year 
now.  all  staff  members,  city  side 
and  conv  desk,  on  the  Cleveland 
Press  have  been  thinning  out 
diooing  enve’ones  in  snare 
time,  and  untold  thousands  of 
clinoings  have  been  discarded. 

The  envelones  were  distribut¬ 
ed  by  Managing  Editor  Norman 
Shaw  to  staff  members  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  knowledge 
of  the  subie'*ts.  when  nossible. 
Thus.  Penorter  Pobert  Bordner, 
for  instance,  who  has  a  whole 
list  of  specialties  ranging  from 
h’^hways  to  '''^nn’ntinn  fits  of 
nature,  and  who  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  at  them  a'siduousiv  for  20 
yea-s.  got  them  all  back  at  him. 

The  vo1'»m<nous  politics  files 
went  to  Politics  Fdi*or  Pichard 
Maher,  and  the  written  history 
of  hundreds  of  cntmcil  and  state 
legislature  cand'dates  went  from 
a  state  of  preservation  to  a  state 
of  sudden  decav. 

Down  through  the  whole 
amazinglv  varied  categories  — 
autos,  gardens,  food.  coal,  prices, 
and  ad  infinhum — the  envelones 
were  patlentlv  distributed,  thin¬ 
ned.  and  returned,  leaving  in 
each  case  the  key  stories  of  de- 
velooments  for  any  future  re¬ 
searchers. 

All  hands  agree  the  results 
have  been  gratifying.  Fome 
stories  were  turned  up.  mellow 
features  about  gone  and.  until 
the  file  cleaning,  forgotten  local 
dramas:  some  news  stories  were 
turned  up  the  same  way;  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  as  well  as 
valuable  background  informa¬ 
tion  was  afforded  staffers:  and 
the  files  are  now  ready  for  at 
least  another  decade. 

■ 

Tax  Stud’7  Advised 

Minneapolis  —  The  Minneap¬ 
olis  city  council  has  agre^ 
unanimously  that  a  proposed 
one-cent-a-copy  tax  on  daily 
newspapers  published  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  should  be  studied  by  the 
state’s  attorney  general  before 
further  action  is  taken  locally. 
The  city  attorney  told  the  coun¬ 
cil  the  city  should  seek  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  whether  Minneapolis 
has  the  power  to  impose  such  a 
tax. 


Librarians  Plan 
25th  Meeting 
Week  of  June  6 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  25th 
annual  conference  of  Newspaper 
Librarians  will  take  place  at 
the  Statler  Hotel  here,  June  9- 
11,  with  the  Newspaper  Group 
convening  with  the  Special  Li¬ 
braries  Association  meeting 
here,  beginning  June  6. 

Included  on  the  conference 
agenda  will  be  a  discussion  led 
by  William  Coyle,  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Star  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  director,  on  “Newspapers 
In  Television:  New  Problems 
for  the  Library.” 

Featured  speakers  other  than 
librarians  include  Mrs.  Olive 
Ewing  Clapper,  Reiman  Morin, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press;  Dr. 
Ernest  S.  Griffith,  “Researcher 
for  Congress”  as  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Edward 
T.  FolliaM,  Washington  Post 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  1947, 
and  Howland  H.  Sergeant,  Dep¬ 
uty  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs. 

Librarians  scheduled  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  convention  are  Milton 
Prensky,  of  Pathfinder  mag¬ 
azine,  who  will  discuss  editorial 
staff  relations;  Mrs.  Betty  B. 
Moore,  Detroit  News,  whose 
topic  is  the  special  treatment  of 
feature  material  in  books;  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Grayson,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  who  will  lead  a 
round-table  discussion  on  li¬ 
brary  reference  methods. 

Ford  M.  Pettit,  Detroit  News, 
will  deliver  the  completed 
manuscript  of  the  “Newspaper 
Library  Manual”  for  approval 
by  the  convention  and  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  Special  Libraries 
Association. 

Current  officers  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Library  Group  are  J.  E. 
Molloy,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
chairman;  Agnes  Henebry,  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review, 
vicechairman:  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Schramm,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
secretary  -  treasurer.  Audrey 
Etheridge,  Tampa  Tribune,  and 
F.  Heaton  Shoemaker,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  are  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  board. 
Matthew  Redding,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  Is  chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee;  Robert  E, 
Grayson,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  chairman  of  the  Methods 
Committee:  F.  H.  Shoemaker, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  chairman 
of  the  Membership  Committee: 
William  Alcott,  Boston  Globe, 
chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee. 

Jack  K.  Burness,  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Post  librarian,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  newspaper  group 
program  committee. 

■ 

Heads  Foundation 

Toronto — Joseph  S.  Atkinson 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Toronto  Star, 
Ltd.,  and  president  of  the  At¬ 
kinson  Charitable  Foundation, 
it  is  announced.  Reorganizabon 
of  the  board  took  place  after 
the  death  on  May  8  of  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson’s  father,  Joseph  E.  Atkin¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Star  ana 
founder  of  the  foundation. 
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for  aggressive  advertising-intensive  selling 


•  The  Advertiser,  Address, 
Capitalization 

•  Products  with  Trade 
Names 

•  Corporate  Executives 

•  Advertising  AAanager 

•  Sales  Manager 

•  Printing  Buyer 

•  Advertising  Agency 
Handling  Account 

•  Account  Executive 

•  Advertising  Media  Used 

•  Advertising 
Appropriations 

•  Character,  Extent 
of  Distribution 


AGIHCY 

LIST 


Sfondord  Mwrct  el  In- 
iermotien  obout  2,000 
U.  $.  end  CoRodion 
odvertiting  agencies 
with  list  of  their  rec¬ 
ognition,  person  no  I, 
and  over  30,000 
clients.  Issued  three 
times  o  yeor  «  the 
AGENCY  IIST  is  port 
of  STANDARD'S  com¬ 
plete  service  or 
moy  be  purchosed 
seporoteiy. 


J3fi00  advertisers  and  their  agencies 


When  you  want  basic  sales  facts  instantly  about  the  Companies 
and  their  Agencies  who  spend  95%  of  every  national  advertising  dollar 
—  facts  to  help  you  plan  your  advertising  and  selling  for  profit  —  you 
need  the  1948  STANDARD  ADVERTISING  REGISTER. 


Writ*  ter  colored  illut- 
Irolod  booklet  giving 
full  Informotlen  obout 
th*  STANDARD  ADVER¬ 
TISING  REGISTER  and 
Supplomontory  Sorvicot. 
It'i  yeuri  for  the  otking. 


All  in  one  volume,  cross-indexed  for  ready  reference,  all  13,000  Com¬ 
panies  with  executive  personnel,  12,000  brand  names,  47  product 
groups,  indexed  by  82  classifications.  Here  are  the  facts  you  need  to 
analyze  your  competition,  or  solicit  the  Advertiser  or  Agency  by  person 
or  mail. 
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Finn  Publisher  Finds 
Old  Brooklyn  School 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

MOST  native  New  Yorkers  can¬ 
not  compete  with  Eljas  Erk- 
ko's  sense  of  direction.  Erkko 
directed  an  American  friend 
through  the  streets  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  this  week  to  Public  School 
136,  which  he  had  last  seen  as 
an  11-year-old  boy.  Forty-two 
years  have  passed  since  his 
father  took  him  back  to  their 
native  Finland. 

Erkko's  sense  of  direction  has 
been  good  in  other  fields,  too.  He 
is  publisher  and  active  director 
of  Finland’s  largest  daily,  Hel- 
singin  Sanomat,  which  has  more 
circulation  in  Helsinki,  capital 
city,  than  all  Finnish  and  Swed¬ 
ish  language  papers,  combined. 

For  Finland,  Erkko  has  been 
soldier  in  three  wars,  minister  of 
defense,  minister  of  the  interior, 
member  of  parliament,  foreign 
minister  during  the  war  with 
Russia,  and  had  a  long  career  in 
the  diplomatic  service. 

He  is  visiting  the  United 
States  on  business  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  to  see  old  friends,  visit 
Washington,  and  try  to  under¬ 
stand  the  “new"  American  atti¬ 
tude,  so  that  he  can  interpret  it 
for  Finnish  readers. 

Marshall  Language  Is  Tough 

‘General  Marshall  uses  strong 
language,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “and  I  want  to  find  out 
what  it  means  in  America.  The 
United  States  Is  a  big  question- 
mark  in  Europe,  now.  We  want 
to  know  what's  going  to  happen 
and  we  turn  to  America  for  the 
answer.  In  America,  you  have 
the  technique.  But  in  Europe  is 
a  very  much  ravaged  people.” 

Erkko  will  also  contact  the 
management  of  Reader's  Digest, 
tor  whom  he  publishes  in  his 
plant  130,000  copies  in  Finnish. 
He  publishes  also  many  trade 
papers  and  journals,  and  lately, 
Ilta  Sanomat,  an  afternoon  pa¬ 
per,  somewhat  of  an  innovation 
in  Finland. 

Ilta  Sanomat  has  40,000  circu¬ 
lation,  as  compared  with  180,000 
for  Helsingin  Sanomat. 

Helsingin  Sanomat  was  inher¬ 
ited  from  his  father  in  1937. 
Erkko  had  written  for  it  while 
he  was  in  college,  continued  his 
writing  in  the  army  and  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  service. 

“Always  the  thought  was  with 
me,”  he  says,  “that  I  would  come 
back  to  the  newspaper.” 

In  1938  he  became  foreign 
minister  for  Finland  and  held 
the  post  through  the  Winter 
Wars  with  Russia.  In  World  War 
II,  when  an  unpopular  Finnish 
policy  led  the  country  into  an 
other  war  against  Russia  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  Erkka  was 
called  into  service  as  a  captain. 

He  will  not  be  a  candidate  in 
the  annual  elections  in  July,  pre¬ 
ferring  now  to  concentrate  on 
the  newspaper,  which  is  credit¬ 
ed  with  having  averted  Cabinet 
crises  and  altering  the  course  of 
governments.  The  elections  will 
be  free,  uninfluenced  by  Russia, 
he  avers. 

One  of  the  problems  in  bring 


ing  the  message  of  Helsingin 
Sanomat  to  the  Finns  is  the 
scarcity  of  newsprint,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  and  other 
countries  look  to  Finland  for 
part  of  their  own  supplies. 

Finland  produced  a  record 
515,000  tons  last  year,  but  ship¬ 
ped  395,000  tons  abroad  in  order 
to  build  up  foreign  exchange, 
with  which,  Erkko  hopes,  his 
country  will  buy  more  machin¬ 
ery  to  set  up  more  newsprint 
manufacturing  plants. 

The  government  limits  each 
paper  to  a  specified  number  of 
pages  per  year,  to  be  used  when 
the  publisher  sees  fit.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  Erkko  is  conserving,  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Olympic  Games 
and  for  the  elections. 

Finland  is  living  its  own  life, 
he  says,  uninfluenced  by  the  So¬ 
viet  policy,  although  “so  small  a 
country  of  onl^r  four  million 
people,”  he  points  out,  “must 
recognize  that  Russia  is  very 
nearby.” 

Erkko  runs  a  non-partisan  pa¬ 
per  in  a  country  where  the  Con¬ 
servative,  Agrarian,  Progressive, 
Democrat  and  several  minor 
parties  are  represented. 

He  speaks  of  “freedom  of  the 
press"  with  real  feeling.  His 
father  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1902, 
a  political  refugee  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  out  of 
favor  with  the  Czar  because  of 
his  claims  for  the  rights  of 
Finns. 

Lessons  In  Brooklyn 

In  Brooklyn,  the  elder  Erkko 
published  New  Yorkin  Uutiset, 
and  Eljas  went  to  school.  “I 
learned  many  useful  lessons,”  he 
says.  He  grins  in  recollection 
and  speaks  of  “sportsmanship, 
and  the  tough  fights,  but  they 
were  very  valuable  to  me  later.” 

Erkko  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
1917  White  Army  of  Finland’s 
independence,  stayed  in  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  service  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  posts  until  his  father’s 
death.  He  took  the  paper  and 
raised  it  from  fourth  place  in 
Finland  to  an  overwhelming 
“first.” 

Now,  Erkko’s  son  looks  for¬ 
ward.  He  is  only  15,  but  he  reads 
and  criticizes  the  paper  every 
morning  and  pleads  he  would 
rather  go  to  the  shop  than  to 
school. 

’The  only  bomb  damage  the 
Helsingin  Sanomat  plant  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  last  war  was  in 
the  editorial  department,  which 
then  retired  to  the  mechanical 
rooms.  (Erkko’s  huge,  compe¬ 
tent  hands  are  marked  by  the 
scars  of  three  wars.) 

Erko  is  affable  of  manner,  not 
looking  his  53  years.  He  is  a 
big  man.  but  not  ponderous. 
Married  to  a  Scottish  wife,  he 
says  that  most  Finnish  families 
have  ties  with  other  countries. 
Nearly  every  family,  he  says,  has 
a  relative  in  America.  His  own 
brother,  who  is  a  chemist  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  he  cites  as  evi¬ 
dence. 

“The  thing  we  would  most 


like  to  get  now,”  he  says,  “is 
machinery.” 

He  makes  a  wry  face  as  he 
tells  of  the  difficulty.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
Finnish  imports  must  go  to  raw 
materials  and  another  30%  to 
the  machinery  for  making  ex¬ 
portable  materials. 

“It  doesn't  leave  much,”  he 
says,  “but  we  ll  have  the  Rus¬ 
sian  reparations  paid  off  in  1952. 
...  We  are  going  on  again.” 

■ 

UN  Summons 
Panel  to  Advise 
On  Information 

Davidson  Taylor,  CBS  vice- 
president  and  director  of  public 
affairs,  has  been  invited  to  serve 
as  chief  radio  consultant  at  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Information  Ex¬ 
perts  at  United  Nations  Head¬ 
quarters,  Lake  Success,  May  25 
through  June  3. 

The  Advisory  Committee,  es¬ 
tablished  in  London  in  1946,  is 
composed  of  experts  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  broad  geograph¬ 
ical  representation,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  various  media,  “to 
reflect  to  the  Secretary-General 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
general  public  in  the  matter  of 
public  information  about  the 
aims  and  activities  of  the  United 
Nations.” 

Also  serving  as  consultants  at 
the  Lake  Success  meetings  will 
be:  A.  R.  K.  Mackenzie,  infor¬ 
mation  officer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Delegation  to  the  UN; 
Alger  Hiss,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace;  Hobart  Lewis, 
chief  editor  of  the  International 
Editions  of  Reader’s  Digest; 
Arch  Mercey.  editor  of  the 
American  Marine  Engineer, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Iris  Barry, 
director  of  the  film  library.  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 
City;  Louis  Dolivet,  interna¬ 
tional  editor  of  United  Nations 
World,  and  Raul  Noriega,  min¬ 
ister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Delegation  to  the  UN. 

Serving  as  experts  at  the  ses¬ 
sions  will  be:  Vernon  Bartlett, 
M.P.,  diplomatic  correspondent 
of  the  London  News  Chronicle; 
Alexander  Alexandrov,  editor- 
in-chief,  Tass  News  Agency  in 
New  York;  Georges  Huisman, 
state  counsellor  of  the  French 
Government:  Dr.  Charles  Malik. 
Lebanese  Minister  to  the  United 
States;  Finn  Moe,  Permanent 
Delegate  from  Norway  to  the 
United  Nations;  Davidson  Dun- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration;  and  Jiri  Hronek,  Sec¬ 
retary  General  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Journal¬ 
ists  and  chief  editor  of  the  for¬ 
eign  news  service  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Radio. 

■ 

S-Day  Week  for  Staff 

Ottaw.4 — Over  the  past  week¬ 
end.  the  Ottawa  Citizen  became 
the  first  daily  of  Canada’s  Capi¬ 
tal  to  institute  a  five  day  week 
for  its  news,  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs.  A  new  addi¬ 
tion  has  also  been  added  to  the 
south  end  of  the  Citizen  Build¬ 
ing  and  a  streamlining  of  the 
news  department  has  resulted. 
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Calvert  Photo 
Wins  AP  Prize 
With  29  Points 

Paul  Calvert,  Los  Angeles 
Times  photographer,  won  first 
prize  in  the  annual  contest  for 
excellence  in  news  photography 
conducted  by  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chairman  Stanley  P.  Bar¬ 
nett  of  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
announced  this  week. 

Calvert’s  photo,  “A  Mother’s 
’Tragedy,”  won  first  prize  in  the 
annual  contest  conducted  by 
Editor  &  I>ublisher. 

“A  Mother’s  Tragedy”  re¬ 
ceived  29  points  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  30  and  won  over  236  other 
entries  from  more  than  20 
states.  Calvert  will  receive  a 
$100  cash  prize  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  silver  and  oak  plaque 
with  his  name  inscribed,  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  AP  award  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  photography.  The 
plaque  itself,  bearing  the  name 
of  each  year’s  first-place  winner, 
is  kept  on  exhibit  in  AP  general 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Second  place  went  to  “A 
Switch  In  Time,”  by  Kenneth 
Cox  of  the  Estherville  (la.) 
Daily  News.  This  photo  shows 
a  man  clinging  to  the  top  of  a 
railroad  switch  standard  while 
an  enraged  bull  paws  the  earth 
below.  This  got  17  points. 

Judges  were  John  Carter  of 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Lampe  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  and  Harmon 
Phillips  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune.  The  vote  tabulation 
gave  10  points  for  first  place, 
nine  for  second  and  so  on 
through  sixth  place  with  five 
points.  Calvert's  photo,  which 
was  given  two  firsts  and  one 
second,  was  the  only  entry  to 
receive  votes  from  all  ffiree 
judges. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  point- 
winners  were: 

“Holocaust,”  by  Bill  Notting¬ 
ham,  Houston  Post — 16  points. 

“Babe  in  the  Woods,”  by  Jack 
Teehan,  Keene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel 
— 14  points. 

“With  the  Greatest  of  Ease,” 
by  Chester  Gabrysiak,  Chicago 
Tribune — 13  points. 

“Helping  Hands,”  by  Bert 
Emanuel,  Detroit  Free  Press — 
10  points. 

“A  Dog’s  Best  Friend,”  by 
Peter  Marcus.  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune — 9  points. 

“Piggy  Back.”  by  A1  Struck, 
Chicago  Herald  American,  and 
“Boy  Bandit  with  Hostage,”  by 
Frank  Cushing,  Boston  Traveler 
—8  points  each. 

“Basket  Bound,”  by  Bob  East. 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan — 6  points. 

“Hurricane,”  by  Bill  Kuenzel, 
Miami  Herald — 5  points. 

■ 

Publicit-y  Team 

Louis  Ruppel,  former  Chicago 
Times  managing  editor  and  at 
one  time  executive  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  American,  and 
Jame.s  Mulro.v,  former  Chicago 
Sun  managing  editor,  are  direct¬ 
ing  the  publicity  campaign  of 
Adlai  Stephenson,  vicepresident. 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph, 
Democratic  candidate  for  gover 
nor  of  Illinois. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  IS  THE  NATION’S  oldesit  region — and  a  lot 
of  people’s  most  reliable  long  term-market-place. 

You  can  cover  the  growth  in  three  basic  steps— from  the 
primary  industries  of  farming,  forestry,  and  hshing  .  .  . 
the  secondary  industries  of  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
construction — to  the  third-line  distribution  and  service 
businesses. 

According  to  the  economists,  a  study  of  New  England’s 
changing  labor  force  over  a  3()-year  period  shows  that 
the  region's  progress  through  these  three  stages  has 
always  outpaced  the  nation. 

When  Grandma  was  a  girl.  New  England  was  a  great 
market.  And  when  young  Susan  is  a  grandmother.  New 
England  will  still  be  a  great  market. 

And  New  England's  strong  newspaper  network  will  still 
be  on  the  job  to  help  you  sell  it  best! 


•  goBng  great 


i„  ’48 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


MAINE — Bangor  Dally  Nawt  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  |E),  Kaana  Santl. 
nal  (E),  Naw  Hampthira  Morning 
Union  and  Manchatlar  Evaning 
Laadar. 

VERMONT — Barra  Timat  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa 
Prats  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  Athol  Dally 
Nawt  (E),  Bavarly  Timat  (E),  Boston 
Globa  |MBE).  Boston  Globa  (S), 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S|, 
Boston  Racord  a  Amarican  (MBE), 
Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  IS), 
Brockton  Entarprisa  B  Timat  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyan- 
nit  (E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Nawt 
(E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  |E),  Havar- 
hili  Gatatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eaqla- 
Tribuna  (MtE),  Lynn  Itam  (E), 
Naw  Badtord  C;.nday  Standard- 
Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard 
Timat  |E),  North  Adams  Transcript 


(E).  Pittsfiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E). 
Taunton  Gaiatta(E),  Waltham  Nawt 
Tribuna  (E),  Worcattar  Talagram  and 
Evaning  Gatatta  (MBE),  Worcattar 
Sunday  Talagram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtuckat  Timat 
(E),  Watt  Warwick  Pawtuaat  Vallay 
Daily  Timat  (E),  Providanca  Bulla- 
tin  |E),  Providanca  Journal  (M), 
Providanca  Journal  (S),  Woon- 
sockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Bridgaport  Pott 
(S),  Bridgaport  Post-Talagram 
(MBE),  Danbury  Nawt-Timat  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartfor4 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timat  (E), 
Maridan  Journal  (E),  Marlaan 
Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Rag^ittar  (EBS1. 
Naw  London  Day  (E)  Norwalk 
Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bullatin  and 
Racord  (MBE),  Watarbury  Rapub- 
lican  t  Amarican  (MAE),  Watar¬ 
bury  Rapublican  (US). 


lEt  rf'.tdt 


Cub  With  a  Memory 
Digs  Up  ‘Spy’  Photo 


A  ROUTINE  feature  plus  a 

quick  memory  added  up  to  a 
scoop  this  week  for  a  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.Y.)  Press  cub  reporter, 
Robert  A,  Elfers. 

He  unearthed  from  the  Press 
morgue  probably  the  only  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  U.S.  of  Galina  Dun- 
aeva  Biconish,  the  comely  Red 
agent  for  whom  an  American 
sergeant  in  Moscow  deserted. 
The  shot,  telephotoed  by  Acme, 
was  front-paged  nationally. 

Galina  had  lured  away  and 
wed  another  sergeant,  John  Bi¬ 
conish  of  Binghamton,  and  when 
the  GI  returned  home  last  Janu¬ 
ary  he  went  to  the  Press  to  tell 
how  he  was  trying  vainly  to 
get  his  bride  a  visa. 

Bob  Elfers,  who  writes  the 
paper's  hometown-boys-in-ser- 
vice  stories,  was  assigned  to  do 
a  feature.  On  Jan.  10  the  Press 
ran  his  story  along  with  snap¬ 
shots  Biconish  had  brought  of 
his  wife  and  himself. 

So  when  he  read  at  breakfast 
this  week  that  Galina  had 
snared  another  Yank,  Sgt. 
James  McMillin,  and  been 
branded  a  spy — the  story  didn't 
mention  Biconish's  hometown  — 
Elfers  worked  quickly.  By  noon 
he  had  learned  from  Biconish’s 
parents  that  already  their  son 
was  seeking  a  divorce — and  the 
pictures  were  on  the  wires. 

Elfers,  27,  joined  the  Press  a 
week  after  graduating  last  June 
from  Syracuse  University  jour¬ 
nalism  school. 

Acme  scored  an  eight  -  hour 
beat  on  flashing  the  pictures  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  telephoto  trans¬ 
mitter  in  Binghamton,  in  the 
Press  office. 

The  picture  beat  caught  some 
evening  papers  in  the  East  with 
their  jumps  down.  Deep  in  a 
story  from  Washington  was  a 
paragraph  to  the  effect  that  no 
one  could  describe  the  “seduc¬ 
tive”  Russian. 

Covered  by  Telephone 

PHOENIX,  Ariz. — Kenneth  Ar- 

line,  photographer-reporter  for 
The  Phoenix  Gazette,  was  stand¬ 
ing  the  “night  watch”  alone  in 
the  newsroom  when  a  promi¬ 
nent  Phoenix  businessman  tele¬ 
phoned  to  report  he  had  swal¬ 
lowed  an  overdose  of  drug 
tablets  in  a  suicide  attempt. 

The  call  came  in  at  3:05  a.m. 
The  caller  gave  his  name,  but 
refused  to  tell  the  location  of 
the  phone  from  which  he  was 
calling.  His  reason  for  the  sui¬ 
cide,  the  man  related,  was  be¬ 
cause  of  domestic  difficulties 
which  had  caused  him  to  leave 
home. 

Arline,  while  still  holding 
a  conversation,  maneuvered 
around  a  desk,  picked  up  an¬ 
other  phone  and  dialed  police 
headquarters.  Then,  with  one 
mouthpiece  covered,  the  news¬ 
man  told  a  detective  sergeant 
the  nature  of  the  other  call  and 
requested  him  to  have  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  trace  it. 


To  keep  the  line  open,  Arline 
then  asked  the  businessman  to 
relate  his  life  history  for  his 
"obituary”  and  to  describe  the 
drug  he  had  swallowed.  "I’m 
getting  weaker  and  weaker,”  the 
caller  declared. 

A  minute  later  police  tele¬ 
phoned  Arline  to  report  the  tele- 
nhone  companv  was  unable  to 
immediately  trace  the  call.  Ar¬ 
line  resumed  the  conversation 
with  the  caller  and  flnallv  was 
able  to  get  him  to  reveal  his 
location. 

Arline  then  placed  another 
call  to  the  police  and  gave  the 
information.  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  caller  stonned  talking 
and  hung  up.  Arline  grabbed 
his  camera  and  hurried  to  the 
scene — an  exclusive  downtown 
club. 

The  Dolice  were  already  there. 
With  the  reporter  they  entered 
the  man’s  room.  He  was  sitting 
on  the  side  of  a  bed — looking 
orettv  sick.  An  officer  asked  his 
troubles  and  the  man  pointed  to 
a  bottle  on  a  table.  It  was  half- 
fjill  of  pills.  The  man  com¬ 
plained  of  being  "almost  dead.” 

Officers  examined  the  bottle, 
then  gave  the  business  man  the 
"sad  news.”  ’The  tablets  con¬ 
tained  vitamin  Bl.  An  overdose 
would  do  him  no  more  harm 
than  they  had  already.  The  of¬ 
ficers  put  the  man  to  sleep,  then 
returned  to  their  routine  chores. 
Arline.  while  disappointed  that 
he  hadn’t  actually  stopped  a 
real  suicide,  got  a  Page  1  story 
anyway. 


Mediterranean  Report 


CHICAGO — Flow  of  news  from 
the  Mediterranean  countries 
is  not  hampered  by  censorship 
and  authorities 
are  cooperating 
with  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in 
permitting  free 
access  to  news, 

John  A.  Thale, 

Chicago  Daily 
News  corres¬ 
pondent,  ob- 
served  this 
week  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  this 
country. 

Thale  pointed  .  .  „ 

out.  however,  John  Thale 

that  while  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  are  allowed  freedom,  there 
is  still  the  problem  of  getting 
news  of  America  and  other 
countries  into  the  domestic 
press  of  Mediterranean  coun¬ 
tries. 


Elections  Well  Covered 
"The  Italian  elections  were 
the  best  covered  of  any  post¬ 
war  election,  from  a  world  press 
point  of  view,”  he  said,  ‘"rhere 
were  more  than  200  American 
correspondents  in  Italy.  We 
were  permitted  to  go  every¬ 
where,  observe  everything,  and 
the  Italian  government  did 


News  in  a  Pod 

Cleveland — Review  oi  the 
Week,  by  Dick  Preston,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  ol  Cleveland 
Press: 

Tuesday — ^Peace  parley  hot; 
Wednesday  —  peace  parley 
cold;  Thursday — Peace  parley 
in  a  pot  nine  doys  old. 


everything  possible  to  speed  up 
election  returns  for  the  press.” 

Thale  said  the  pre-election 
publicity  campaign  inspired  by 
American  sources  completely 
upset  the  Communist  propagan¬ 
da  machine.  American  phone 
calls,  cables,  and  other  appeals 
to  the  Italians  greatly  impressed 
them,  he  said,  and  left  the  Com¬ 
munists  “sceraming  about  un¬ 
fair  tactics.” 

“Communists  were  used  to 
putting  out  misrepresentations 
in  the  party  press  and  when 
they  were  confronted  with  a 
good  old  American  razzle-daz¬ 
zle,  they  were  at  a  loss,”  said 
’Thale.  '"rhey  haven’t  yet  fig¬ 
ured  out  what  happened.” 

In  Greece,  Thale  found 
authorities  willing  to  cooperate, 
but  travel  conditions  difficult. 
Likewise,  he  said,  it  is  hard  for 
a  newspaperman  to  arrive  at 
the  facts  in  Greece. 

Elusive  Facts 

“There  are  so  many  stories 
from  so  many  different  angles, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
is  the  exact  situation,”  he  said. 
“While  there  is  still  a  lot  of 
room  for  improvement,  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  getting  better  and  bet¬ 
ter  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
newspaper  reporter.’’ 

During  the  war,  Thale  was 
accredited  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  as  a  correspondent  on  the 
staff  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Florida  and  Caribbean  coast  de¬ 
fenses.  Later  he  became  a  Latin 
American  correspondent  for  the 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service.  He 
has  been  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  since  June,  1946. 

Exhibit  A 

PITTSBURGH— Little  did  Re¬ 
porter  John  Patterson,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  think  that  he 
would  be  on  the  sharp  end  of 
the  scalpel  when  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  do  a  story  on  operat¬ 
ing  procedure  in  the  Mercy 
Hospital. 

John  was  busy  setting  up  the 
story  and  arranging  for  Photo¬ 
grapher  Stewart  Love  to  take 
the  pictures  for  the  rotogravure 
section  when,  alas,  John  fell  ill. 

John  thought  it  wasn’t  much 
more  than  a  stomach  ache.  Ex¬ 
amination  showed,  however, 
that  it  was  appendicitis  and  an 
immediate  operation  was  need¬ 
ed. 

John  took  his  place  on  the 
operating  table  instead  of  be¬ 
side  it  and  the  removal  of  John’s 
appendix  was  duly  recorded  by 
Photographer  Love  using  stro¬ 
boscopic  lights.  The  Press, 
labeling  it  “(Dperation  Appen¬ 
dix,”  used  a  four-page  roto 
spread. 

“I  put  everything  into  that 
story  —  even  my  appendix,” 
quipped  John,  now  recovered. 


Wallace's  Talk 
To  Movie  Folk 
Not  for  Press 


Los  Angeles  —  What  Henry 
Wallace  said  to  movie  colony 
supporters  “is  our  business  and 
not  that  of  the  press,”  was  the 
door-closing  remark  of  Wal¬ 
lace’s  campaign  manager  in 
barring  newspapermen  from 
the  $10-a-plate  dinner  at  Bev- 
erly-Wilshire  Hotel  May  15. 

During  the  argument  over  ad¬ 
mission  of  reporters,  one  news¬ 
man  was  called  a  “dirty  name" 
by  Campaign  Manager  C.  B. 
Baldwin,  and  a  scuffle  between 
the  two  was  averted  by  bystand¬ 
ers. 

Metropolitan  papers  had  sent 
reporters  and  photographers  de¬ 
spite  a  warning  that  they  would 
not  be  welcome.  After  repeated 
rebuffs,  the  newsmen  sent  a  note 
in  to  Bert  Witt,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Progressive  Citizens 
of  America  in  Los  Angeles,  re¬ 
questing  admission.  Witt  came 
out,  accompanied  by  Baldwin. 

“This  talk  is  off  the  record," 
Baldwin  stated.  “The  press  has 
not  been  requested  to  attend.” 

Maury  Godchaux,  Exomincr 
reporter,  asked,  “Won’t  the  pub¬ 
lic  assume  that  Mr,  Wallace 
tells  groups  on  Central  Avenue 
(Negro  district)  and  at  laW 
rallies  one  thing,  and  at  Holly¬ 
wood  another  behind  clos^ 
doors?” 

Baldwin’s  reply  was  a  famil¬ 
iar  four-word  reflection  on  the 
reporter’s  ancestry. 

Godchaux  tore  off  his  spec¬ 
tacles  and  Baldwin  seemed  will¬ 
ing.  but  bystanders  intervened. 

Baldwin  was  asked  by  Paul 
Bretch,  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
porter,  if  the  secrecy  was  on 
Wallace’s  orders. 

"On  mine,”  said  Baldwin. 

“With  Wallace’s  approval?” 
Bretch  persisted. 

“On  my  orders  and  I  repre¬ 
sent  Mr.  Wallace,”  Baldwin  re¬ 
peated,  adding:  “Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  give  a  party  for  a  few 
friends  without  the  press  barg¬ 
ing  in?” 

“Not  if  I  were  running  for 
President,”  Godchaux  said.  "I 
would  want  everyone  to  know 
what  I  said.” 

The  dinner  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  approximately  4M, 
principally  from  the  motion  pic 
ture  colony,  who  pledged  a  total 
of  $29,000  to  Wallace’s  cause  at 
the  dinner. 

It  was  followed  by  an  even 
more  secret  meeting  of  “super 
luminaries”  at  a  secluded  home 
in  the  Hollywood  Hills. 

The  press  was  invited  to  coyer 
Wallace’s  triumphal  procession 
through  the  Negro  district  earl¬ 
ier  in  the  day. 

•  •  • 


The  New  York  Times  quot^ 
Wallace  as  telling  a  California 
audience:  “Almost  painfully  I 
must  give  credit  to  the  New 
"York  Times  as  the  only  news¬ 
paper  that  printed  my  letter 
(to  Stalin)  in  full.  You  can 
find  almost  anything  in  the  New 
York  Times  if  you  look  between 
Pages  10  and  17.” 

The  Times  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  story  on  Wal¬ 
lace’s  letter  began  on  Page  i 
and  continued  on  page  14. 


> 
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Hell  Raising 
Does  Pay  Off. 
Carter  Says 

Fayetteville,  Ark.  —  Hodding 
Carter,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta- 
Democrat- 
Times,  told  the 
University  ,, 
of  A  r  k  a  n  s  a  s 
Press  Club  that 
"Hell  raising 
does  pay  off.” 

Carter  was 
the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  an¬ 
nual  U-A  Press  • 

Club  dinner,  , 
held  here  on  p 
May  13.  The  “ 

n  f  Carter 

and  Pulitzer 

prize-winner  gave  an  account  of 
his  early  career,  saying  he  be¬ 
gan  publishing  in  Hammond. 
Louisiana  with  a  capital  asset 
of  3^7  and  a  letter  of  dismissal 
from  the  AP  for  insubordina¬ 
tion. 

“I  don’t  believe  the  point  is 
so  much  whether  you  raise  Cain 
or  keep  quiet  as  it  is  how  thor¬ 
oughly  and  unbiasedly  you  re¬ 
port  the  news,  and  how  com- 

B'  ■  'y  you  keep  away  from  po- 
and  economic  alignments 
that  would  make  your  attitude 
discernible  in  advance,”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

Advising  the  students  of 
journalism  to  maintain  a 
"healthy  skepticism,”  he  urged 
newspapermen  to  look  at  all 
problems  of  modern  life  in  per¬ 
spective. 

“I  know,”  he  said,  “that  my 
overseas  service — in  the  Middle 
East.  North  Africa  and  India — 
brought  into  perspective  this 
tragic  conflict  between  man’s 
soul  and  his  prejudices,  the 
whole  issue  of  racial  bigotry, 
and  the  woeful  behavior  of  so 
many  representatives  of  the 
Western  democracies  when  they 
came  into  contact  with  brown 
and  yellow  and  black  men.  I 
was  ashamed  and  frightened.  .  .  . 

“So  I  became  obsessed  with 
the  sign  on  the  grass  saying: 
’Democracy,  for  Whites  Only, 
All  Others  Keep  Off!’  I  wrote 
a  lot  on  this  general  subject 
in  criticism  of  such  men  as  Mis¬ 
sissippi’s  Bilbo  and  Rankin.  It 
was  these  editorials  that  gave 
me  the  Pulitzer  prize.  So,  I 
found  out  again  that  hell  raising 
can  pay  off.” 

“I  have  found  in  these  16 
years  that  aggressiveness  has  its 
points  even  on  the  profit  and 
loss  sheets.”  he  continued. 

Commenting  on  the  Jim- 
Crowism  employed  by  many 
Southern  newspapers  and  their 
habit  of  not  printing  news  and 
pictures  of  Negroes,  Carter  told 
the  students  how  he  won  the 
Nieman  Fellowship: 

“A  little  all-Negro  town. 
Mound  Bayou  ( Miss. ) ,  was  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  celebrate  the  75th 
year  of  Negro  Emancipation,” 
he  recalled.  “They  had  invited 
George  Washington  Carver  and 
Jesse  Owens,  the  Olympic  ath¬ 
lete.  to  attend.  They  gave  me 
a  picture  of  Jesse  Owens  and  I 
ran  it.  I  knew  that  it  was 
against  the  rules.  The  news¬ 
papers  of  Memphis  and  New 


Orleans  won’t  run  Negro  pic¬ 
tures  nor  will  they  capitalize 
the  letter  N  in  Negro. 

“Well,  people  raised  hell. 
Some  few  canceled  subscrip¬ 
tions.  And  I  got  mad.  I  wrote 
an  editorial  called  ‘Jesse  Owen’s 
Picture.’  It  ticked  off  our 
critics  pretty  strongly.  I  point¬ 
ed  out  the  contradictions  in  a 
system  that  frowned  on  a  Negro 
man’s  accomplishments.  We  got 
more  cancellations,  but  the  roof 
didn’t  fall  in.” 

The  Nieman  Fellowship  “is 
the  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  a  newspaperman  or  woman” 
according  to  Carter.  “It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  true  in  my  case,”  he 


stated.  ‘"The  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship  was  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  responsible  for  every 
good  thing  that  has  happened 
to  me  since.  It  led  to  the  books 
I  have  written;  it  clarified  my 
thinking  about  racial  relation¬ 
ships;  and  I  found  out  more 
about  the  South’s  history,  oddly 
enough,  than  anywhere  before.” 


Michigan  Weekly  Quits 

The  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  a  weekly,  has  been  dis¬ 
continue  by  Publisher  William 
Jacobs.  It  was  established  in 
August,  1945. 


Borg  in  Research 

Minneapolis  —  Lloyd  E.  Borg 
has  established  a  new  research 
organization,  Mid-Continent  Sur¬ 
veys,  serving  Minneapolis  and 
the  Upper  ivfidwest  area.  Borg 
was  formerly  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Poll,  a  public  service 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
m 

English  for  Printers 

Nine  apprentice  printers  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Oicla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times 
are  being  given  a  refresher 
course  in  English  as  part  of 
their  job  training  program. 


MODEST 
lOS  ANGELES 


Back  in  November  of  last  vear  estimates 

of  19-i7  retail  sales  and  net  disposable  income  in  the 

Los  Angeles  trading  area  were  made  by  the  business  research 

division  of  the  Herald-Express.  Now  Sales  Management's 

estimates  are  also  available.  In  comparing  note 

that  Herald-Express  estimates  are  also  king  size,  but  purposely 

conservative.  Modest  Los  Angeles  —  that’s  us! 


Sates  Management* 

Herald'Express 

(los  Angeles  Ceunty) 

(Trading  Areo) 

1947  Rafail  Sales  -  - 

$4,622,519,000 

$4,518,052,000 

1947  Net  Income 

$6,170,223,000 

$6,089,691,825 

*Cepr  IV4|,  S^Its  M«i»49«m«nt  Surat 

Y  of  luring  Powtr.  further  r 

production  not  licooiod 

Take  your  choice  of  estimates  and  the  answer  is  always 
the  same — Los  Angeles  is  the  nation’s  THIRD  LARGEST  and 
RICHEST  market  —  reached  effectively  by  the  Herald-Express  with 
the  LARGEST  DAILY  CIRCULATION  in  the  West’s  largest  city. 


a  picture  of  Jesse  Owens  and  I  f 

ran  it.  I  knew  that  it  was  ^ 

against  the  rules.  The  news-  _ 

papers  of  Memphis  and  New  ' 
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Political  Papers  Seen 
Dominant  in  France 


WILL  political  papers  remain 

the  most  influential  and  pow¬ 
erful  in  France? 

Spokesmen  for  four  out  of 
six  ieading  Parisian  newspapers 
replied  “Yes”  to  this  question 
in  a  poll  conducted  by  Bernard 
Krisher,  feature  editor  of  the 
French-American  Student,  a 
newspaper  published  by  and  for 
students  of  French  in  New  York 
City  high  schools. 

The  June  issue  of  the  paper 
contains  a  report  of  the  poil  in 
which  11  questions  were  put  to 
the  six  big  papers  of  Paris. 
The  first  part  of  the  question¬ 
naire  dealt  with  the  basic  data: 


Name  of 
Paw 


Editor 


Circu* 

lation 


L’Hmnanite 


CommunUt  Party  of 
France. 


450,000 


Ce  Soir 


Louis  Aragon  (political 
paper ;  Communist ; 
independent). 


500,000 


Franc  Tireur 


Elie  Peju  and  George 
Vallois:  Directors 
George  Vallois:  Editor 
(non-political  paper). 


370,000 


Le  Populaire 


Leon  BlumrPolitical  Ed¬ 
itor. 

Henri  Noguere;  Editor. 
(Official  organ  of  So¬ 
cialist  Party.) 


160,000 


France  Soir 


A.  Blank:  Gen'l  Mgr. 
Herre  LaiarefT:  Editor. 
(Non-political.) 


671,000 


Le  Parisien 
Ubere 


Claude  Bellanger:  Ed. 
(Underground  paper.) 


420,000 


“It  would  help  the  present 
crisis  if  severai  papers  would 
leave,”  replied  France  Soir  to 
the  query;  “Is  Paris  too  small 
for  22  newspapers?”  Franc 


Tireur  thought  “15  would  be 
more  than  enough”  and  Ce  Soir 
said:  “Good  manners  prevent 
us  from  answering  this  one.  I  d 
hate  to  hurt  my  colleagues  in 
any  way.” 

“Do  you  slant  the  news?” 
brought  these  replies: 

L’Humanite:  “We  fight  for 
the  defense  of  the  people,  de¬ 
mocracy  and  French  independ¬ 
ence.” 

Ce  Soir:  “Is  it  bad  for  an 
individual  to  have  his  own 
ideas?  In  my  paper  I  try  to 
express  the  ideas  of  my  people, 
and  the  interests  of  my  nation.’’ 

Franc  Tireur:  “Yes.” 

Le  Populaire:  “Yes,  those  of 
Socialist  Party.” 

France  Soir:  “There  is  a  col¬ 
laborate  between  the  editor  and 
publisher.” 

Le  Parisien  Libere:  “Yes,  but 
not  too  much.” 

Five  of  the  six  said  readers 
mean  more  to  them  than  adver¬ 
tisers  for  revenue.  The  sixth, 
Le  Populaire,  said  “neither  one, 
nor  the  other.”  L'Humanite  put 
it  this  way:  “It  is  our  readers 
that  make  our  paper  live.”  Ad¬ 
vertising,  in  those  papers  which 
mentioned  it,  ran  about  15%,  to 
85%  of  revenue  from  readers. 

Krisher  asked  what  the  Pari¬ 
sians  thought  of  the  European 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  drew  a  variety  of 
answers,  ranging  from  L’Huma- 
nite's  “The  French  will  never 
accept  it”  to  France  Soir’s  “Very 
good  .  .  .  doesn’t  have  the  circu¬ 
lation  it  deserves.” 

A  chart  of  replies  on  three 
other  questions  showed: 


Do  You  Think  French  Papers ' 
are  better,  in  eencral  than 
American  newspapersT 

Do  your  readers  buy  your  news¬ 
paper  for  straieht  news,  hti- 
man  interest,  sensationalism 
(sex.  rape,  crime)  or  for  po¬ 
litical  reasonsf 

What  do  you  think  of  American 
articles  on  the  French  press 
(i.e.  TIME  or  NEWSWEEK 
magazine)? 

L'HUMANITE 

Yes. 

Our  readers  buy  our  paper  only 
for  political  reasons. 

They  are  f'lll  of  lies .  .  .  and  try  to 
kill  the  French  Press. 

CE  SOIR 

Yes. 

(French  papers  are  adapted  to 
French  reality;  I  seem  to  find 
that  the  American  papers  are 
made  for  a  people  that  eat 
more  and  are  richer.) 

Even  if  it's  stnueht  news,  the 
reason  behind  it  is  political. 

They  lack  objectinty. 

FRANC  TIREUR 

Y«t. 

1.  For  straieht  news. 

2.  Political  reasons. 

They  don't  take  the  difficult  con¬ 
ditions  in  France,  into  con- 
sideiation. 

LE  POPULAIRE 

It’s  bard  to  compare. 

Political  reasons. 

Don*t  take  bad  conditions  into 
consideration. 

FRANCE  SOIR 

No. 

(American  papers  have  mure 
paces  —  altbouch  French 
Deadline  and  the  amount  cov¬ 
ered  in  t  little  space  it  better.) 

1.  Straieht  news. 

2.  Human  interest. 

3.  Sensationalism. 

They  may  at  times  have  civen 
corp-ct  information,  but  on  this 
subject  they  haven’t  taken 
enough  into  consideration. 

LE  PARISIEN  LIBERE 

No. 

1.  General  information. 

2.  Human  interest. 

Kramer  Retires 

Bernard  Kramer,  editor  of 
East  Orange  (N.J.)  Record,  for 
the  last  five  years,  has  retired 
because  of  ill  health.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  is  Jack  Nead,  who  joined 
the  paper  in  October,  1946. 


Biow  Gets  Pepsi 

Walter  S.  Mack.  Jr.,  President 
of  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  has  announced 
that  in  connection  with  its  new 
advertising  campaign,  the  ac¬ 
count  will  be  handled  by  Mil- 
ton  Biow  of  the  Biow  Co. 


Hal  Allen,  left,  managing  editor 
oi  Macon  Telegraph,  congratu¬ 
lates  James  R.  Blair,  publisher  of 
Americus  Times-Recorder  after 
the  latter's  election  as  president 
of  Georgia  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


Unified  Attack 
On  Censorship 
To  Be  Explored 

A  conference  to  explore  the 
more  effective  organization  of 
forces  opposed  to  censorship 
and  for  freedom  of  expression 
was  scheduled  at  Longacre 
Theatre,  New  York  City,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  May  21,  at  5:15  p.m. 

The  National  Council  on  Free¬ 
dom  from  Censorship,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  has  called 
the  meeting.  Elmer  Rice,  chair¬ 
man,  said  its  purpose  is  to  de¬ 
termine  ways  and  means  for 
uniting  the  present  scattered 
forces  opposed  not  only  to  of¬ 
ficial  censorship  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  publications  but  the 
unofficial  pressure  groups  which 
curtail  freedom  of  expression. 

The  main  questions  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  will  be: 

( 1 )  Can  the  present  national 
agencies  committed  to  freedom 
of  expression  combine  to  build 
up  a  force  more  favorable  to 
this  goal? 

(2)  If  so,  how  can  this  unity 
of  purpose  be  best  achieved — 
under  what  auspices — with  what 
machinery — and  with  what  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  many  separate 
agencies  now  in  the  field? 

“The  National  Council  on 
Freedom  from  Censorship  which 
has  had  a  long  record  of  oppo¬ 
sition  chiefly  to  official  censor¬ 
ship  feels  that  the  time  has 
come  for  expanding  activities, 
but  it  does  not  wish  to  proceed 
with  any  program  without  full 
consultation  with  all  interested 
agencies,”  Rice  said. 


Mayors  Entertained 
At  Cotton  Carnival 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Mayors  of 
60  Mid-South  towns  were  en¬ 
tertained  at  a  luncheon  last 
week  by  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  as  a  feature  of  the  Cotton 
Carnival. 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor,  was 
host  and  W.  C.  Teague,  editorial 
writer,  was  master  of  ceremon¬ 
ies.  The  total  attendance  at  the 
luncheon  was  450. 


GI  Daily  Pays 
Its  Way  and 
Then  l^me 

Stars  and  Stripes,  published  at 
Pfungstadt,  in  the  province  of 
Hesse,  Germany,  is  a  successful 
American  business  institution 
It  makes  money  and  pays  its 
bills. 

Begun  as  a  “morale  service" 
for  American  soldiers  in  World 
War  II,  Stars  and  Stripes  is  now 
on  its  own  with  $843,000  in  as-  *■* 
sets,  and  a  profit  ratio  of  $5,000 
a  month  even  after  $80,000  is  set 
off  for  expenses  and  salaries  to 
1500  employes. 

“We  used  to  have  a  lot  of 
taxpayers’  cash  invested  in  us, 
but  we’ve  paid  all  that  back,’’ 
says  Lt.  Col.  William  M.  Sum¬ 
mers,  editor  in  chief. 

In  addition.  Stars  and  Stripes 
is  credited  with  paying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lend-lease  bills,  whi^ 
bore  little,  if  any,  relation  to 
its  publication  requirements. 

The  Gl-daily’s  conversion  to  a 
peacetime  newspaper  success  is 
told  in  the  April  17  issue  of 
Weekend,  slickpaper  magazine, 
one  of  three  big-time  enterprises 
conducted  by  the  corporation  in 
charge  of  Stripes. 

Besides  the  daily  and  the  24- 
page  weekly  magazine,  Stripes 
has  a  Distribution  Service 
which,  according  to  Ralph  L. 
Harwood,  writing  in  the  week¬ 
ly,  considers  itself  the  central 
beam  in  Stripes’  success. 

The  Distribution  Service’s 
chief,  Bernard  J.  McGuigan,  ' 
deals  with  70(1  German  em¬ 
ployes,  a  tough  geographical 
distribution  problem,  and  bar-  | 
riers  of  language.  His  branch  j 
has  done  well  enough  so  that  ■ 
he  can  call  Editor  Ken  Zum- 
walt  and  playfully  remark: 

‘“The  day’s  circulation  has 
slumped.  The  PX  has  started 
supplying  their  own  wrapping 
paper.” 

It  maintains  11  bureaus — in¬ 
cluding  one  in  New  York — uses 
the  three  major  American  news 
services,  contacts  the  various 
Army  and  AMG  information  of¬ 
fices  for  an  average  flow  of  80,- 
000  to  100,000  words,  daily. 

The  New  York  bureau  told 
Edtor  &  Publisher  that  it  is  able 
to  send  in  the  clear  full  text  re¬ 
ports  now,  with  the  help  of  U.S. 
Army  Signal  Corps  teletype  cir¬ 
cuits.  .  ,  ^ 

Stripes’  toughest  editorial  [ 
problem  is  to  avoid  the  taint  of  ; 
political  bias.  Stripes  tries  to  i 
be  as  nonpartisan  as  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  It  does,  however, 
retain  the  military  flavor,  and 
most  of  its  staffers  are  holdovers 
from  the  wartime  soldier  staff.  j 

The  enterprise  celebrated  its 
sixth  birthday,  April  18.  It  has 
no  connection  with  the  Stori 
and  Stripes,  Pacific 
which  continues  to  be  published 
under  Army  auspices  in  General 
MacArthur  s  command  area. 

There  was  a  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  World  War  I.  too,  but  it  was  ^ 
strictly  GI  and  subsided  after 
the  Armistice. 

■ 

16  Pages  on  Video 

Philadelphia — A  16-page  tele¬ 
vision  news  section  was  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  May  18. 
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PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  48 


from  the  Army  to  the  Journal 
three  years  ago. 

WiXDON  Hart,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Am¬ 
erican  Statesman  and  more  re¬ 
cently  of  the  paper  s  capitol 
staff,  has  returned  to  the  sports 
desk,  replacing  Jimmy  Banks, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

Dave  Barton,  former  Colum¬ 
bia  University  student,  is  new 
reporter  on  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press. 

Grace  Locke,  reporter  for  Hol¬ 
lywood  ( Calif. )  Citizen-News, 
will  leave  this  weekend  for 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  where 
she  has  accepted  position  as  “in¬ 
formation  specialist”  with  Army 
of  Occupation,  under  a  two-year 
contract. 

Thorton  Kuehl,  of  the  De¬ 
troit  United  Press  Bureau,  has 
resigned  to  take  a  job  with  the 
public  relations  division  of 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

Kenneth  Thompson  has  been 
appointed  financial  writer  for 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
replacing  Robert  Lund,  re¬ 
signed. 

George  Chap¬ 
lin,  former 
managing  editor 
of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  has  been 

named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
San  Diego 
( Calif. )  Daily 
Journal.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Fred 
Kinne,  city  ed¬ 
itor,  who  has 

been  “pinch-hit¬ 
ting”  as  acting  Chaplin 

managing  editor 

since  the  resignation  last  month 
of  Brad  Smollen. 

Norman  Patterson,  assistant 
city  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  is  recuperating  from  a 

back  ailment  which  has  kept 
him  off  the  job  several  weeks. 

Vance  Keller,  winter  quarter 
graduate  of  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Little  Falls  (Minn.) 
Daily  Transcript  as  reporter- 
photographer. 

David  J.  Lippert,  Madison 
(Wis. )  Capital  Times  reporter, 
is  also  editor  of  the  alumni 
newspaper  of  University  of 
Wisconsin’s  Phi  Gamma  Delta, 
which  received  national  honors 
as  the  best  among  74  chapters. 

William  S.  Lampke,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Michigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Editorial  conference  at 
Uie  closing  session  of  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  recent  meeting  in 
Grand  Rapids. 

Robert  Burger,  University  of 
Minnesota  journalism  graduate, 
is  now  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 

Jack  Craddock,  reporter  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has 
become  news  editor  of  the 
Henry etta  (Okla.)  Daily  Free 
Lance. 


Amrine  Appointed 
To  Brookhaven  Post 

Upton,  N.  Y. — Michael  Am¬ 
rine,  formerly  publications  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Scientists  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Advertising  Council,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  public 
education  for  Brookhaven  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory,  the  nuclear 
research  center  for  the  North¬ 
east. 

He  has  joined  the  staff  of  As¬ 
sociated  Universities,  Inc.,  the 
organization  of  Eastern  univer¬ 
sities  formed  to  build  and  ad¬ 
minister  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  as  a  cooperative  cen¬ 
ter  for  fundamental  research 
and  the  training  of  scientists  in 
nuclear  fields. 

A  native  of  Morris  County, 
Kan.,  Amrine’s  first  job  was  as 
a  cub  reporter  for  William  Allen 
White  on  the  Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gazette.  He  was  also  with  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Kansas  City 
Journal  and  New  Orleans  Item. 


Wedding  Bells 


C.  ELLIO’TT  STOCKER,  city 

editor  of  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal,  and  Josephine  Davidow 
of  Providence, 
recently. 

Mabel  B. 

Grass,  publisher 
and  co-editor  of 
the  Woodburn 
( Ore. )  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and 
Clark  C.  Mc¬ 
Call,  Salem,  re¬ 
cently  in  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif. 

Mrs.  McCall  will 
continue  her 
newspaper 
work.  Stocker 

Marjorie  Houseman,  assistant 
society  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
( Ariz. )  Republic,  and  Gerald  F. 
Wilson,  insurance  man,  at  Phoe¬ 
nix,  recently. 

Betty  Moy  and  Max  Cotton, 
both  with  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  in  Canby,  Ore. 

Selma  Williams  of  the  busi¬ 


ness  department  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  and  Everett 
Dundell,  in  Portland. 

Glenn  M.  Green,  Jr.,  Austin 
bureau  of  INS,  and  Virginia 
Forbes,  reporter  for  the  Austin 
( Tex. )  American-Statesman. 

Charles  J.  Nolan,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Mary  Ann  Leary 
of  the  advertising  department, 
both  of  the  Boston  ( Mass. ) 
Globe,  at  Boston,  recently. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Austin  Mosteller 
to  Arthur  Joseph  Kaiser,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  Publishing  Co. 

’Thomas  N.  Schroth,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle,  pub^ 
lished  by  his  father,  Frank  D. 
Schroth,  and  Colette  Defrance 
Streit,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Robert  Vetfone,  sports  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  Hannah  Keeney,  local 
room  telephone  operator,  last 
weekend. 

William  Voss  of  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  to  Alma 
Rose  Sprinkle,  May  9. 


dal  interest  in  the  subject  .  .  .  yet 
very  few  understand  much  about  it. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  featured 
information  about  Social  Security' 
in  our  national  advertising  for  the 
past  five  years.  We  have  done  so  in 
an  attempt  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  value  of  Social  Security, 
and  its  importance  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  financial  program. 


Thousands  of  readers  request  our 
“Free  Social  Security  Helps”  every 
month,  and  many  of  them  ask  us 
lor  additional  information.  We  hope 
we  have  shown  them  how  Social 
Security  benefits  can  provide  the 
first  step  toward  the  financial  se¬ 
curity  which  is  the  ambition  and 
desire  of  evervone. 
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Controllers  Hear  Plea 
For  Uniform  Accounts 


COLUMBUS,  O.  —  Newspapers 

should  develop  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  accounting  in  order  to 
cut  the  heavy  losses  incurred 
through  leakage  and  inefficiency 
in  maintaining  records. 

Greatest  stress  was  placed  on 
that  theme  this  week,  as  nearly 
100  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers  met  here  for  their 
first  conference. 

Problems  of  taxation,  account¬ 
ing,  payrolls,  newsprint  and 
kindred  subjects  pertinent  to 
the  publishing  field  received  a 
thorough  going-over,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  consideration  of  general 
economic  topics. 

Costs  Challenge  Methods 

Need  for  uniform  records  was 
given  its  most  detailed  consider¬ 
ation  by  Joseph  G.  Terry,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper  division 
of  Wolf  &  Co.,  public  account¬ 
ants. 

“The  problem  of  rising  costs 
affects  every  newspaper,  weekly 
or  daily,  large  or  small,’’  said 
Mr.  Terry.  Study  of  such  costs 
can  be  conducted  on  a  uniform 
pattern,  he  added:  “Types  of 
revenue  can  be  segregated,  ac¬ 
tivities  can  be  departmentalized, 
reports  can  be  made  on  several 
bases  or  tied  in  with  recognized 
market  potentials.’’ 

Despite  the  wide  range  of  cir¬ 
culation,  linage,  size  of  person 
nel,  etc.,  in  the  industry,  news 
paper  accounting  can  find  a 
ground  common  to  all  levels. 
Sir.  Terry  went  on. 

The  foundation  of  such  a  sys 
tern,  he  said,  should  be  a  man¬ 
ual  of  accounting  principles  and 
procedures.  “This  manual  does 
not  need  to  provide  for  uniform 
records  or  forms,  since  there 
should  be  room  for  initiative  in 
developing  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  within  the  system.” 

Another  project  advocated  by 
Mr.  Terry  is  the  development 
of  a  common  accounting  lan¬ 
guage.  “For  us  to  discuss  our 
various  accounts,”  he  said,  “it 
is  necessary  that  we  know  their 
common  name,  their  character 
and  their  normal  application  in 
newspaper  accounting.  There 
are  many  terms  which  are  used 
exclusively  in  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  and  reports.” 

He  suggested  that  the  Institute 
establish  a  permanent  commit¬ 
tee  on  terminology. 

Clauiiied  Control 

“Study  and  application  of  a 
uniform  chart  and  system  of  ac¬ 
counts  will  invariably  lead  to 
an  improvement  in  internal  rou¬ 
tines  and  controls.  It  will  dis¬ 
courage  looseness  of  operation 
and  possibly  defalcation,”  he 
concluded. 

A  specific  problem  of  account¬ 
ing  was  covered  by  James  R. 
Foss,  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune,  in  a  discussion 
of  “Control  of  Classified  Ac¬ 
counting.” 

“A  good  system  of  internal 
control”  said  Mr.  Foss,  “will 
gather  and  record  information 
( on  appearance  of,  and  payment 
for,  classified  ads)  in  a  way  that 
will  automatically  reveal  errors 


occurring  as  a  result  of  acci¬ 
dent,  design  or  negligence.” 

In  the  Eagle-Tribune’s  inter¬ 
nal  control  system,  he  said,  clas¬ 
sified  transactions  are  broken 
down  into  three  groups:  con¬ 
tract,  transient  and  prepaid.  In 
its  General  Ledger,  the  news¬ 
paper  maintains  two  control  ac¬ 
counts:  Accounts  Receivable 

Classified  Contract,  and  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  Classified 
Transient — and  an  income  ac¬ 
count:  Classified  Advertising 
Sales. 

Orders  Duplicated 

To  see  that  every  ad  in  the 
paper  is  accounted  for,  the 
Eagle-Tribune  uses  an  order 
blank  with  a  perforated  copy. 
The  original  goes  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  is  returned  on 
the  first  day  of  publication. 
This  copy  is  then  used  to  check 
the  paper.  Duplicates  go  to  the 
cashier,  who  sorts  them  by  ex¬ 
piration  dates  for  Transients 
and  alphabetically  for  Contract 
accounts.  The  cashier  holds  the 
duplicates  until  the  ads  arc 
billed. 

To  assure  that  ads  are  paid 
for  and  the  cash  properly  han¬ 
dled,  the  newspaper  maintains  a 
daily  classified  cash  sheet,  with 
cash  entered  as  received  and 
rung  up  in  the  register.  The 
sheet  has  columns  for  discount, 
for  the  two  Receivable  controls. 
Prepaid  Transients  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous.  It  is  balanced  at  the 
close  of  business  each  day,  rec¬ 
onciled  with  the  register  tape 
and  sent  to  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment  for  entry  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  books. 

Sales  information  based  on 
the  records  is  gathered  through 
the  duplicate  orders  held  by  the 
cashier.  Completed  contract  or¬ 
ders  and  totals  on  adding- 
machine  tape  are  forwarded  to 
the  accounting  department.  A 
clerk  posts  directly  from  the 
orders  and  reconciles  the  book¬ 
keeping  machine  total  with  the 
tape  total.  On  transient  orders, 
bookkeeping  machine  totals  are 
reconciled  with  the  charge  bill, 
one  copy  of  which  serves  as  a 
ledger  card. 

Newsprint  Measurement 

W.  J.  Hempstead  of  the  Jersey 
City  ( N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  de¬ 
scribed  his  method  of  newsprint 
measurements  to  determine  con¬ 
sumption  accurately. 

The  number  of  square  inches 
in  eight  pages  of  the  newspaper 
is  multipli^  by  the  weight-  of 
the  stock,  as  Mr.  Hempstead 
described  the  method.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  divided  by  the  factor 
864,  to  determine  the  number 
of  pounds  in  500  eight-page 
papers.  In  the  case  of  the 
Journal  the  weight  is  55.611 
pounds — or  111.222  pounds  per 
1,000  eight-pagers. 

With  these  figures  and  the 
record  of  the  press  run  through¬ 
out  the  month,  the  weight  that 
should  have  been  used  during 
the  period  is  determined. 

Such  a  method,  said  Mr. 
Hempstead,  can  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  scheduling  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  shipping  sched- 


L.  A.  Examiner 
Dropped  to  Farms 

Los  Angeles  —  An  airplane 
home  delivery  service  to  more 
than  200  subscribers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  is  now  being 
operated  daily  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner. 

The  service,  now  in  operation 
for  a  month,  is  to  farm  homes. 
Capt.  C.  O.  Grove,  a  former 
Army  pilot,  has  displayed  great 
accuracy  in  dropping  the  papers 
in  almost  the  exact  spot  selected 
by  the  subscribers.  He  tosses 
the  newspapers  from  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  about  200  feet. 

ules  of  newsprint  to  avoid  un¬ 
necessary  storage  charges. 

“I  have  seen  it  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  overissues,”  he 
added.  “By  the  use  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  returned  and 
pages  per  issue,  short  weights 
(in  measuring  waste)  can  be 
pinned  down,  which  over  a 
period  of  time  can  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.”  The  system 
has  proved  “highly  satisfactory” 
in  computing  railroad  charges, 
he  added. 

Tax  Burden  Scored 

The  rising  cost  of  government, 
delegates  to  the  convention 
were  told  by  T.  Coleman  An¬ 
drews,  Richmond,  Va.,  accoun¬ 
tant,  is  not  only  perilous  to 
publishing  and  other  industries 
but  is  a  threat  to  democracy. 
The  “tax  burden,”  he  said,  “is 
stifling  individual  initiative.” 

Russell  Weisman,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  professor  of 
economics  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  said  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  military  expenditures  or 
the  European  Recovery  Program 
would  prevent  a  business  down¬ 
turn. 

Other  speakers  included  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Hunter,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News;  Roy  M.  Walden, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune; 
James  J,  Castles,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News;  Ger¬ 
ald  C.  Bean,  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers;  H.  B.  Crump,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner;  Thomas  F. 
Mowle,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
G.  S.  Phillips,  Washington 
(  D.  C. )  Post. 

The  conference  opened  Sun¬ 
day,  May  16,  with  a  reception  in 
charge  of  Frank  D.  Lunsford 
of  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  At 
an  informal  dinner  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  J.  Russell  Sheffer  of  the 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph, 
president  of  the  institute,  pre¬ 
sided. 

A  formal  dinner  took  place 
Monday  evening,  with  Hon. 
James  G.  Stewart  of  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  as  principal 
speaker.  Toastmaster  was  Clark 
A.  Renwick,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
a  member  of  the  Institute's  ex¬ 
ecutive  board. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Institute  voted  to  form  a  tech¬ 
nical  advisory  committee  to 
which  members  may  submit 
questions  on  various  accounting 
and  finance  problems. 

The  board  voted  to  conduct 
the  annual  meeting  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago  on 
Sept.  26-27-28.  Thomas  F.  Mowle, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee. 


Court  Upholds 
Separation  of 
N.  Y.  Post  Linage 

The  New  York  Post  lost  this 
week  in  the  first  round  of  its 
suit  against  Media  Records  and 
six  other  Manhattan  dailies. 

In  New  York  County  Supreme 
Court,  Justice  James  B.  M.  Mc¬ 
Nally  dismissed  the  Post’s  claim 
that  Media  —  inspired  by  the 
other  papers — was  illegally  list¬ 
ing  its  ad  linage. 

Media  was  reporting  separate 
figures  for  the  Post  and  Home 
News’  main  and  Bronx  editions 
— which  it  contended  were  two 
separate  papers. 

The  Post  contended  they  were 
similar  editions  of  the  same 
newspaper.  It  charged  the 
News,  Sun,  Herald  Tribune, 
World-Telegram,  Mirror  and  the 
Journal- American  had  conspired 
with  Media  to  separate  the  lin¬ 
age. 

It  was  on  a  motion  by  the 
defendants  that  Justice  McNally 
erased  the  Post’s  claim. 

“All  the  defendants  other  than 
Media  Records,”  said  the  court, 
“have  denied  the  allegations  of 
an  illegal  combination  .  .  .  and 
deny  the  claim  (the  Post)  pub¬ 
lished  but  one  single  newspaper. 

“The  proof,  both  oral  and 
documentary,  clearly  establishes 
that  the  plaintiff  is  publishing 
two  newspapers  and  not  separate 
editions  of  the  same  newspaper, 
and  the  Court  holds  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  well  within  their 
rights  in  inducing  the  defendant 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  to  change 
its  method  of  reporting  advertis¬ 
ing  lina.ge  subsequent  to  April  1, 
1.948,  so  that  it  accorded  with  the 
truth  and  the  fact-:. 

•  The  Court  feels  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  all  have  an  important 
financial  interest  in  having  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  reported  cor¬ 
rectly  rather  than  in  a  deceptive 
or  misleading  manner,  which 
would  be  inimical  to  their  inter¬ 
est.  The  plaintiff  has  failed  to 
impress  the  Court  that  it  is  be¬ 
ing  unfairly  or  illegally  dealt 
with  and  has  failed  to  establish 
by  the  fair  preponderance  of  the 
credible  and  believable  proof 
that  it  is  entitled  to  the  relief 
sought.  Consequently,  the  de¬ 
fendants  are  entitled  to  judg¬ 
ment  dismissing  the  complaint 
on  the  merits.” 

The  Posts  attorney,  Edward  L. 
Greenbaum,  said  the  decision 
would  be  appealed. 

■ 

ANPA  Makes  Report 
On  De-Inking  Mills 

Inquiries  by  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
have  disclosed  the  status  of  de- 
inked  newsprint  mills  in  the 
United  States  as  follows: 

Gary,  Ind. — Miill  financed  by 
newspaper  group  under  con¬ 
struction:  expected  to  be  run¬ 
ning  by  middle  of  August. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. — De-inking 
process  abandoned  as  “not  eco¬ 
nomically  feasible." 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. — Mill  owned 
by  Fox  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc., 
comic  book  publishers,  turning 
out  20  tons  per  day;  half  offered 
for  sale  at  $200  a  ton. 


Speidel  Buys 
Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta 

San  Francisco  —  Merritt  C. 
Speidel,  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Visa¬ 
lia  ( Cal. )  Times- 
Delta. 

Transfer  of 
ownership  from 
E.  W,  Kampe, 
owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  becomes 
effective  June  1, 
it  is  announced. 

The  sale,  in  a 
transaction  han¬ 
dled  by  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  San  _  . ,  _  . ,  , 

Francisco  bro-  hodi.  apeiaei 
ker,  was  announced  in  the 
Times-Delta  of  May  18. 

Robert  M.  Speidel,  son  of 
Merritt  C.  Speidel,  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  will  also  become  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
California  company  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  for  ownership  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  new  Times-Delta  publish¬ 
er  stated  no  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Visalia  organiza¬ 
tion  are  contemplated.  He  and 
his  family  are  moving  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Visalia  from  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  where  for  the 
last  two  years  of  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  Speidel  has  been  in 
the  business  office  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Kampe,  who  purchased  the 
paper  in  1944,  announced  no 
plans  other  than  to  remain  in 
residence  in  Visalia  and  to  take 
a  much-needed  vacation. 

Tlie  Visalia  sale  includes  the 
present  publishing  building,  a 
commercial  printing  plant  and 
the  Visalia  Leader,  a  county¬ 
wide  weekly. 

The  property,  oldest  newspa¬ 
per  of  California's  San  Joaqin 
Valley,  is  located  in  the  county 
seat  of  Tulare  County,  one  of 
the  nation’s  richest  agricultural 
centers.  Visalia  is  approximate¬ 
ly  half-way  between  here  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Robert  M.  Speidel  has  been 
vioepresident  of  Speidel  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  since  its  organ¬ 
ization  more  than  11  years  ago. 
His  wife  and  their  two  small 
children,  Meredith  Louise  and 
Charles  Merritt,  are  accompany¬ 
ing  him  to  Visalia. 

The  new  publisher  has  worked 
in  the  editorial,  circulation  and 
business  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  Iowa,  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Nevada.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Culver  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Stanford  University,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  School  of 
Journalism  and  Harvard  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.  An  Army  captain  in 
World  War  II,  his  duties  in¬ 
cluded  Southwest  Pacific  Serv¬ 
ice. 

The  Times-Delta  is  the  second 
California  property  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  Speidel  interests. 
Other  member  newspapers  of 
Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in¬ 
clude  the  Fort  Collins  Colorado- 
on,  Cheyenne  Wyoming  State 
Tribune,  Wyoming  Eagle,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  New  Yorker,  Reno  Eve¬ 


ning  Gazette,  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Chillicothe  (O.)  Evening 
Gazette  and  Iowa  City  (la.) 
Press-Citizen. 

Evans.  Jr.,  Buys  Weekly 

THE  Morristown  (Tenn.)  Sun, 
a  weekly,  has  been  purchased 
by  Silliman  Evans,  Jr.,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  from  E.  Y.  Hill. 

Evans  is  the  son  of  Silliman 
Evans,  Sr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean.  He  will  continue  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Tennessean  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  will  serve  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Morristown  Sun. 
Hill  will  continue  as  publisher 
and  vicepresident. 

William  S.  Waddell,  publisher, 
Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star,  will 
be  executive  vicepresident,  but 
will  continue  his  present  status 
on  the  Star. 

*  •  • 

Bogalusa  News  Sold 
BOGALUSA,  La.  — The  Boga¬ 
lusa  Daily  News  has  been  sold 
by  John  R.  Harrah  to  a  new 
corporation  headed  by  Halford 
Houser,  former  publisher  of 
Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cope  Cod 
Standard  Times. 

Houser  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  new  firm.  Vice- 
president  is  Thomas  Colton,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  and  secretary  is 
Owen  Scott,  a  Youngstown  ac¬ 
countant. 

James  L.  Wick  and  Milton 
Wick  are  co-chairmen  of  the 
board.  They  also  have  interests 
in  Niles  (O.)  Daily  Times,  Val¬ 
ley  City  (N.D.)  Daily  Times- 
Record,  and  Roanoke  Rapids 
(N.C.)  Herald. 

•  *  • 

SALE  of  the  Holtville  (Calif.) 

Tribune  to  Walter  J.  Lewis,  of 
Whittier,  Calif.,  and  A.  M.  Tink¬ 
er,  of  Camden.  N.  J.  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  M.  F.  and 
J.  R.  Sherlock  former  owners. 

M.  F.  Sherlock  and  his  son 
have  operated  the  paper  for 
three  years.  They  plan  to  enter 
the  daily  field  in  California  after 
a  trip  east. 

*  •  • 

ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  equal  interest  in 
the  Times  Printing  Co.  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  publishers  of  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Times,  was  made  this  week 
by  R.  E.  (Bob)  Smith,  wealthy 
oil  operator  and  civic  leader. 
Irving  H.  Brackman  holds  an 
equal  interest  in  the  weekly 
publication  which  he  founded. 
Smith  is  owner  of  the  Seaport 
Publishing  Co.  which  publishes 
the  Pasadena  ( Tex. )  Daily 
Times. 

*  •  • 

JOSEPH  LEFEBVRE  and 
Robert  L.  Poisson  have  built 
their  chain  of  French-language 
weeklies  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  to  three,  with  the 
purchase  of  Le  Franco-Ameri- 
can  at  Waterville,  Me.  They 
already  own  Le  Journal  de  Ber¬ 
lin,  of  Berlin,  N.  H.,  and  Le 
Franco- American  at  Augusta, 
Me. 

0  0* 

SALE  of  controlling  interest  in 
the  Rumford  Falls  (Me.) 
Times  to  Albert  A.  Rowbotham 
and  Melvin  L.  Stone  has  been 
announced.  Rowbotham  will  be 
treasurer  of  the  weekly  and 
Stone  the  publisher. 
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Institutional’  Copy 
Tax  Deduction  Studied 


WASHINGTON  —  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax  deductions  to  cover 
the  cost  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  were  under  examination 
this  week  in  two  branches  of  the 
government. 

The  Senate  committee  inves¬ 
tigating  the  national  defense 
program  released  printed  copies 
of  its  hearings  on  the  subject, 
without  recommendations  as  to 
legislative  or  administrative 
changes,  while  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  had  under  way  a  re-draft 
of  the  rules  which  were  in  ef¬ 
fect  during  the  wartime  period 
of  extensive  institutional  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  committee  report  revealed 
no  hint  of  the  attitude  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Owen  Brewster,  chairman, 
or  Senator  Herbert  R.  O’Conor, 
committee  member  who  joined 
in  the  questioning  of  Edward  I. 
McLarney,  deputy  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue. 

The  military  departments, 
however,  already  had  decided  to 
disallow  deductions  representing 
money  spent  for  “trade  and  tech¬ 
nical  advertising" — generally  de¬ 
fined  in  war  days  as  payments 
for  space  substantially  intended 
to  keep  alive  publications  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  and  reporting 
for  members  of  a  particular  in- 
fiustry  as  distinguished  from  pe¬ 
riodicals  which  reach  potential 
customers  of  the  advertiser. 

McLarney  told  the  conunit- 
tee,  a  Treasury  Department 
statement  issued  May  28,  1942, 
has  been  the  basic  guide.  It 
reads: 

“The  test  of  whether  expendi¬ 
tures  for  advertising  are  deduc¬ 
tible  is  whether  they  are  ordi¬ 
nary  and  necessary  and  bear  a 
reasonable  relation  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  activities  in  which  the  en¬ 
terprise  is  engaged.  This  is  not 
intended  to  exclude  institution¬ 
al  advertising  in  reasonable 
amounts  or  good-will  advertising 
calculated  to  influence  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  public.  If  such 
expenditures  are  extravagant 
and  out  of  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  company  or  to  the  amount 
of  its  advertising  budget  in  the 
past,  or  if  they  are  not  directed 
to  public  patronage  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  In  the 
future,  such  payments  will  be 
disallowed  as  deductions.” 

Illustrating  the  broad  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this^  rule,  McLarney 
went  on  to  sayf  “It  is  recognized 
that  if  a  taxpayer  pays  for  a  full 
page  in  a  newspaper,  it  may  use 
the  page  solely  for  institutional 
advertising  and  thus  place  on 
the  page  only  its  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  A  taxpayer  may  select  a 
radio  program  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  entertainment,  or 
one  devised  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  or  a  news  broadcast  as  its 
advertising  medium.” 

It  was  reminded,  however, 
that  the  amounts  to  be  so  spent 
must  be  measured  against  cer¬ 
tain  factors  established  by  the 
Treasury:  size  of  business, 

amount  of  prior  advertising 
budgets,  public  patronage  rea¬ 
sonably  to  be  expected  to  flow 
from  the  copy,  increased  costs  of 


the  goods  resulting  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  whether  there  are 
new  products  to  be  promoted. 

The  internal  revenue  official 
emphasized  that  the  government 
does  not  attempt  to  censor  copy 
or  determine  the  text;  in  fact, 
infrequently  sees  the  advertise¬ 
ments  on  which  deductions  are 
claimed. 

Suppose,  asked  Senator  Brew¬ 
ster,  a  company  placed  a  full- 
page  advertisement  calling  for 
election  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  as 
President? 

It  would  be  allowed  100%  if 
the  advertiser's  name  appeared. 

Suppose  the  advertiser  repro¬ 
duced  a  speech  by  Josef  Stalin? 

The  same  answer. 

Even  if  libelous,  the  deduction 
would  be  permitted  under  the 
wartime  practices  now  being  re¬ 
examined.  But  the  violator 
might  have  to  answer  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


Y  &  R's  Birthda'y 

continued  from  page  9 


“Sixty  percent,”  he  added,  “of 
Y4R  billing  is  from  new  pro¬ 
ducts  and  other  additional  busi¬ 
ness  given  the  agency  by  these 
and  other  longtime  clients." 

Then  he  explained  that  the 
agency  "makes  no  speculative 
presentations  and  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  its  three-man  new 
business  department  is  the 
smallest  department  in  the 
agency.”  Two  of  these  men  are 
there  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Cream  lor  All 

When  the  agency  was  estab¬ 
lished,  it  was  customary  in  the 
field  to  put  emphasis  on  new 
business.  Those  men  who  ob¬ 
tained  new  business  got  cream 
in  their  coffee.  The  man  who 
serviced  these  accounts  didn’t 
even  get  the  coffee. 

Y&R  changed  this.  The  second 
group  got  cream,  too.  Because 
of  this  and  other  policies  busi¬ 
ness  came  in  so  fast,  reports 
the  chronicler,  that  the  agency 
mailed  a  letter  to  the  effect  that 
no  additional  business  would  be 
taken  on  for  six  months. 

To  assure  clients  thorough 
service,  and  the  agency  suffi¬ 
cient  earnings,  Rubicam  from 
the  very  beginning  refused  to 
handle  small,  unprofitable  ac¬ 
counts.  He  insisted  that  the 
agency  stick  to  companies  with 
advertising  budgets  of  at  least 
$200,000. 

Today,  says  our  informer, 
“those  spending  less  than  that 
pay  as  a  fee  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  commission  on  their 
billing  and  $30,000,  and  some 
special  services  are  supplied  at 
cost  plus  agency  commission.” 

This  policy  renders  a  more 
effective  merchandising,  re¬ 
search,  radio  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  approach,  Y&R  believes. 
To  say  nothing  about  improving 
copy,  art  and  media  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  agency’s  heads-up  slant 
on  advertising,  its  versatility,  its 
initiative  and  pioneering  spirit. 


its  willingness  to  hear  from 
minor  employes  ( management 
claims  that  any  executive  can 
lose  an  argument  to  a  subordi¬ 
nate),  its  ingenuity,  its  restless¬ 
ness — all  these  qualities  have 
attracted  names. 

At  one  time  or  another,  the 
following  have  answered  roll- 
call  or  been  freelance  special¬ 
ists:  Samuel  Cherr  (assistant 
publisher  of  the  old  New  York 
American.  He,  incidentally,  got 
a  higher  salary  than  Rubicam.), 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  Steven  Do- 
HANOs  (magazine  cover  artist), 
Rockwell  Kent,  Ludwig  Bemel- 
MENs  (artist- writer),  Edward 
Steichen  (photography),  Gar¬ 
rett  Price  (cartoonist),  Phil 
Stong  (author). 

’There  will  be  more  names  and 
honors  coming  to  this  agency 
in  the  future. 

In  fact,  Larmon  believes  the 
greatest  growth  is  ahead.  In 
anticipation,  the  agency  has 
opened  offices  abroad  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  American 
clients  with  foreign  business; 
its  television  department  is 
lengthening  its  video  programs; 
its  research  program  is  being 
expanded  and  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing,  cramped  by  the  war  years, 
is  again  blossoming. 

“The  next  25  years  look  even 
brighter.”  That’s  the  prediction 
of  our  enthusiastic  historian. 

See  what  a  shoestring  can 
lead  to? 

■ 

Guild  Won't  Defend 
Ousted  Communist 

Refusal  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Newspaper  Guild  to 
make  an  issue  over  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  avowed  Commun¬ 
ist  by  the  Washington  Star  was 
the  subject  of  intraguild  dis¬ 
cussion  this  week. 

However,  the  matter  was  not 
brought  before  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  New  York,  according  to 
Sam  B.  Eubanks,  executive  vice- 
president  of  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  and  national  officets 
generally  regarded  it  as  a  local 
affair  involving  enforcement  of 
a  contract. 

Thomas  Buchanan,  a  member 
of  the  Washington  guild,  was 
discharged  by  the  Star  after  he 
admitted  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party.  The  guild 
membership  referred  the  case 
to  the  local  executive  board  and 
it  voted  5-4  (with  one  abstain¬ 
ing)  against  making  it  a  griev¬ 
ance  case. 

A  guild  spokesman  said  it  was 
felt  that  the  union  could  not 
defend  Buchanan  against  the 
newspaper’s  action. 

Argument  within  the  guild 
centered  around  the  clause  of 
the  ANG  constitution  which  for¬ 
bids  any  penalties  against  a 
member  “by  reason  of  sex,  race, 
or  religious  or  political  convic¬ 
tions.” 


Retaliation 

Berlin — Importation  of  Rus¬ 
sian  sponsored  newspapers  to 
the  United  States  zone  of  Ger¬ 
many,  except  the  Berlin  sector, 
has  been  banned  by  U.S.  officers 
in  retaliation  for  ‘‘smothering” 
of  American  periodicals  in  the 
Soviet  zone. 
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N.  Y.  Times 
Has  Scoop  on 
Gromyko  Exit 

Lake  Success,  N.  Y. — Abe  H. 
Rosenthal  of  the  New  York 
Times  dug  out  a  scoop  last  week 
— Gromyko’s  exist  as  chief  Rus¬ 
sian  UN  delegate — ^but  then 
shared  it  with  Bob  Manning  of 
United  Press. 

Both  reporters  were  following 
hunches  that  Gromyko  would 
leave.  But  when  Rosenthal 
showed  Gromyko  a  Reuters 
story  that  Deputy  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Jacob  Malik  was  U.S.- 
bound,  Gromyko  admitted  Ma¬ 
lik  was  en  route  to  replace  him. 

Later,  in  a  corridor.  Manning 
met  an  aide  the  Russian  delegate 
had  sent  to  Rosenthal  with  more 
information.  Manning  followed 
him  into  the  Times  room,  and 
Rosenthal  repeated  his  talk  with 
CJromyko. 

U.P.  held  the  exclusive  story 
until  10:30  p.m.  when  the 
Times’s  first  edition  rolled. 

■ 

Lehrbas  Appointed 
As  Director  of  OR 

Washington  —  The  State  De¬ 
partment  has  selected  Lloyd 
Lehrbas,  veteran  Associated 
Press  editor  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  to  serve  as  director  of 
its  Office  of  International  Infor¬ 
mation.  Lehrbas  will  be  over  all 
head  of  the  Department’s  entire 
information  program  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Washington. 

A  Department  spokesman  said 
Lehrbas  will  direct  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Department’s  inter¬ 
national  broadcasting  and  press 
divisions.  He  said  the  job  pays 
“about  $10,000  a  year.”  During 
World  War  II,  Lehrbas  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel,  serving  as 
aide  and  adviser  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  to  General  MacArthur. 

■ 

Polish  Newsmen  Win 
Plea  for  U.  S.  Visits 

The  State  Department  this 
week  lifted  barriers  against  two 
Polish  newsmen  who  want  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  Their 
efforts  to  obtain  visas  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  complaint 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
freedom  of  Information. 

The  U.  S.  Embassy  in  War¬ 
saw  has  granted  a  visa  for 
Gregory  Jaszunski,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Socialist  organ  Robot- 
nik,  and  the  State  Department 
in  Washington  announced  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opinion  on  the  request 
by  Mieezyslaw  Wianczek  of  the 
official  Polish  Press  Agency. 

■ 

Senate  Group  Tables 
Liquor  Ad  Measures 

Washington  —  L  e  g  i  s  1  ative 
death  for  this  session  at  least 
appeared  to  be  the  fate  markw 
out  for  bills  to  limit  or  bar  ad¬ 
vertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  interstate  commerce,  when 
the  Senate  committee  in  charge 
voted  to  table  the  measures 
Thursday. 

Adjournment  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  weeks  away  and  the  p^ 
posals  can  be  revived  only  by 
a  two-thirds  vote. 
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I  Great  Nature 
r  Editor  Takes 
Final  Hike 

j.  Otis  Swift,  77,  author  of 
"News  Outside  the  Door”  in  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  for 
which  he  was  nature  editor, 
died  at  his  home  at  Hastings- 
On  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  May  14. 

Swift  claimed  he  had  no  more 
than  two  years’  formal  school¬ 
ing.  He,  however,  educated  him- 

V  self  outdoors  and  wrote  pieces 
‘r*  of  such  accuracy,  appeal  and 

insight  that  he  was  recognized 
as  an  authority. 

Starting  as  a  printer's  devil 
at  the  age  of  12  for  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Journal,  he  became  a  top 
reporter.  In  1900  he  came  to 
New  York  with  the  Evening 
World,  took  an  associate  editor¬ 
ship  in  1903  with  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Journal,  returned  next 
year  to  the  World,  where  he 
covered  top  stories. 

His  nature  writing  led  to  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Yosians,  a  name 
coined  from  his  own,  Josiah, 
out  of  a  distaste  for  the  use  of 
the  personal  pronoun.  He  often 
led  Yosians  in  long  nature  hikes, 
and  was  himself  a  great  hiker. 

He  was  a  noUble  feature 
writer.  Once,  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
^rld  publisher,  read  a  small 
item  and  cabled  the  World; 
“^ve  Swift  go  to  Brooklyn  and 
interview  woman  with  six  cats.” 

Swift  was  author  of  nature 
poems,  once  found  a  bomb  in 
t  his  desk  during  a  graft  investi- 

V  lation.  reported  the  Jamestown 
'  Exposition,  1907,  and  called  a 

yellow  pine:  Pinus  echinata. 


;  MICHAEL  V.  CASEY,  62,  after 
I  27  years  as  real  estate  editor 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  May  16.  Born  in  New  York 
'  C^,  he  began  newspaper  work 
;  with  the  New  York  Sun  during 
a  high  school  vacation.  His 
page  in  the  Herald  Tribune  won 
I  national  honors  in  1936. 

Daniel  J.  Hanlon,  69,  former- 
I  ly  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Miay  12. 

James  A.  Kelman,  85,  who 
retired  in  1938  after  30  years 
H  with  the  San  Francisco  ( Calif. ) 
Daily  Commercial  News,  May 
12.  His  newspaper  career  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Evening  News  and  extended  to 
New  York,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Mcramento,  Calif.,  newspapers. 
He  was  at  one  time  advertising 
manager  for  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 


Clyde  J,  Reason,  62,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Phoenix  (Ariz. ) 
Gazette,  May  8.  He  joined  the 
old  Arizona  Republican  as  dis¬ 
trict  manager  in  1919.  He  had 
since  been  connected  with  the 
Arizona  Publishing  Company 
and  its  successors,  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Dwight  J.  Robinson,  78,  re¬ 
tired  newspaper  owner  and  a 
former  business  manager  of 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  May  13. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Dis¬ 
patch  about  50  years  ago.  In 
later  years  and  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  ten  years  ago,  he  owned 
several  Michigan  papers. 

■ 

Theta  Sigs  Meet 
At  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Theta  Sig¬ 
ma  Phi,  professional  fraternity 
for  women  in  journalism,  will 
hold  its  16th  annual  convention 
here  June  23-28.  Delegates  and 
guests  from  71  student  and 
alumnae  chapters  will  attend 
the  meeting  at  which  new 
trends  in  journalism,  from  pub¬ 
lic  relations  to  advertising,  will 
be  stressed. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Mereness,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  is  convention  chairman. 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  was  organized 
April  8,  1909,  by  seven  women 
students  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  to  unite  college 
women  interested  in  journalism, 
to  honor  women  distinguishing 
themselves  in  journalism,  and 
to  raise  standards  and  working 
conditions  of  women  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

■ 

Heitman  Succeeds 
To  Buckles'  Posts 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — J.  Russell 
Heitman,  of  Lake  Forest,  Ill., 
has  been  named  director  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  News 
Bureau,  field  manager  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association  and 
an  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  university.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Doyle  L. 
Buckles. 

Heitman,  who  for  more  than 
20  years  has  had  experience 
with  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
is  completing  work  for  a  Master 
of  Science  degree  in  journalism 
at  Northwestern  University.  He 
received  his  undergraduate 
training  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 
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Ray  M.  Oakley,  72,  treasurer 
of  Quincy  (Ill.)  Newspapers, 
™..  and  manager  of  the  Herald- 
•^tg.  May  12.  He  started  as  an 
oflice  boy  on  the  Herald  in  1891, 
ruing  to  become  a  part-owner 
and  general  manager  of  the 
paper  after  it  merged  with  the 
Whig  Journal  in  1926. 

Mrs.  Addel  Robinson  Lever- 
wc,  78,  a  co-publisher  with  her 
wst  husband,  the  late  R.  Curtis 
ItoBiNsoN,  of  the  Ocean  City 
jN-  J-)  Sentinel  from  1885  to 
1820,  May  17  at  Ocean  City. 


of  work  is  handled  by  special¬ 
ists:  we  have  the  larirest  Truck- 
inir  Division  in  the  East,  with 
I.C.C.  and  P.S.C.  right;  we  (rive 
24  hour  emergency  service:  we 
are  familiar  with  every  make  of 
press:  Our  service  is  NATION¬ 
WIDE. 

First  in  Nation-Wide  Service 

ICENTRt- AMMON  CO  .i.d 
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TELEPHONE  j 
:  SERVICE  FOR  I 
.  EVERYIOOT  § 


Who  Pays  for 
Telephone  Expansion? 


INVESTORS  DO 


They  invest  in  telepiione  bonds  and  stocks 
and  we  use  the  money  to'build  new  telephone 
facilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  money  you  pay  us  for 
telephone  service  is  used  for  wages,  taxes, 
depreciation  and  other  operating  costs. 

So  when  you  read  about  the  millions  of  dollars 
we  are  putting  into  our  expansion  program  — 
or  see  a  new  building  going  up  — it  is  good 
to  be  able  to  .say: 

■‘Thanks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Investor.  Thanks  for 
putting  up  so  much  money  so  we  can  have  so 
much  more  and  better  telephone 

That’s  the  way  it  happens. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


George  Polk  Slain 

continued  from 


Poulos  of  Overseas  News 
Agency,  related: 

‘‘In  Greece,  the  defamation 
and  abuse  of  American  corre¬ 
spondents  is  practically  a  profes¬ 
sion.  In  the  same  manner  that 
the  governments  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  believe  that  all 
criticism  should  be  centered  on 
what  they  call  ‘Fascists,’  the 
Greek  Government  believes  that 
all  criticism  should  be  aimed  at 
what  they  call  ‘Communists.’ 

“Fearful  of  American  public 
opinion,  the  Greek  Government 
does  not  expel  ‘undesirable’  cor¬ 
respondents,  although  its  offi¬ 
cials  have  said  that  they  would 
like  to.  They  use  other  tech¬ 
niques,  which  are  not  ineffec¬ 
tive. 

Attacks  on  Newsmen 

“As  soon  as  an  American  cor¬ 
respondent  sends  off  a  dispatch 
which  reports  that  the  Greek 
Government  is  not  everything 
it  thinks  it  is,  the  attack  is 
launched.  Little  paragraphs 
will  appear  in  the  Athens  news¬ 
papers  cautioning  the  corre¬ 
spondent  ‘to  watch  his  step.’  He 
has  been  misinformed,  the  para¬ 
graph  will  suggest,  and  should 
be  careful  where  he  gets  his 
news.  If  the  correspondent 
continues  to  write  on  Greek  af¬ 
fairs  as  he  sees  and  understands 
them,  the  attacks  will  increase  in 
tempo  and  virulence. 

“The  paragraphs  in  the  local 
papers  will  report  on  his  activi¬ 
ties:  with  whom  he  had  dinner 
the  previous  night,  and  where, 
and  if  he  was  too  friendly  with 
the  waiter  or  if  he  seemed  to 
have  more  money  than  an  ‘hon¬ 
est’  correspondent  should  have. 
Sometimes  the  correspondent’s 
name  will  not  be  mentioned,  but 
the  identification  will  be  clear, 
and  the  readers  will  be  asked, 
‘How  long  must  Greece  continue 
to  suffer  the  lies  of  these  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  who  get  their 
money  from  Moscow  and  their 
information  from  Red  wenches?’ 
’Then  there  wili  be  a  not  too- 
polite  suggestion  that  this  ‘Slav- 
loving’  American  be  tossed  out 
of  the  country. 

“Finally,  there  is  the  threat 
that  the  ‘righteous  wrath’  of  the 
Greek  people  will  come  down  on 
the  correspondents,  and  there 
may  even  be  inspired  front¬ 
page  editorials  protesting  that 
Greece’s  ‘democracy’  has  been 
violated. 

“This  is  not  far-fetched.  'These 
same  people  describe  such  news¬ 
papers  as  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  as  ‘Kremlin-controlled.’ 

“These  diatribes  are  not  with¬ 
out  effect.  ’The  correspondent 
soon  discovers  that  minor  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  are  afraid  to 
talk  to  him.  He  also  finds  out 
that  he  is  denied  facilities  which 
are  vital  in  the  exercise  of  his 
assignment.  And  when  he  en¬ 
ters  Government  offices  or  pub¬ 
lic  places  or  even  as  he  walks 
along  the  street,  he  is  point^ 
out  and  greeted  with  stony 
stares  or  curses  ( in  Greek ) . 

“If  he  is  particularly  ‘notori¬ 
ous’  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek 
Government,  his  room  may  be 
ransacked  for  ‘incriminating  doc¬ 
uments,’  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Homer  Bigart  of  the  New 


York  Herald  Tribune  two 
months  ago,  or  he  may  receive 
threatening  messages  over  the 
phone,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  murdered  George  Polk, 
according  to  dispatches  from 
Athens. 

“Officials  of  the  American  em¬ 
bassy  in  Athens  have  taken  part 
in  the  smearing  of  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  as  ‘Reds’  and 
have  made  no  secret  of  their 
dislike  of  most  correspondents. 
This  attitude  has  only  served  to 
encourage  the  royalist  right- 
wing  elements  in  their  unbri¬ 
dled  attacks  on  American  news¬ 
papermen  and  the  American 
press.’’ 

Wounded  During  War 

Polk,  a  Texan,  left  Virginia 
Military  Institute  to  work  tor  a 
newspaper.  In  1937  he  embarked 
on  a  globe-girdling  career,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Alaska,  where  he 
was  city  editor  of  the  Fairbanks 
News  Miner.  From  there  he 
went  to  the  Shanghai  Evening 
Post. 

He  joined  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune’s  Paris  bureau  and 
after  a  short  time  came  back  to 
New  York  to  work  on  the  H-T’s 
foreign  news  desk.  In  the  fall 
of  1941  he  was  commissioned  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  and  served  as 
a  fighter  and  dive-bomber  pilot 
in  the  South  Pacific.  Wounded 
in  action,  he  left  the  service  in 
1944  with  the  rank  of  lieuten¬ 
ant.  He  returned  to  the  H-'T 
staff  to  cover  the  White  House 
and  State  Department,  then 
went  overseas.  In  November, 
1945,  he  switched  to  CBS. 


Gebbie  to  Issue 
Revised  Directory 


A  new  edition  of  Con  Gebbie’s 
directory  of  former  Yank,  Stars 
&  Stripes  and  Arijiy  News  Serv¬ 
ice  men  is  in  preparation, 
Gebbie  announced  this  week. 
He  is  requesting  all  such  ex- 
Army  men  to  send  in  their 
names,  addresses,  present  busi¬ 
ness  connections  and  Army  pub¬ 
lication  affiliation. 

Gebbie  himself  is  now  on  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Shell 
Oil  Co.  of  New  York. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  en  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVA.NTAGEOU8 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES 
AND  WEEKLIES 


Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  West  5tb  St.  Los  Angeles  13 
Phone:  MA  67874 


Appraisals,  Sales  and  Finances. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant,  9-1132 


Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Brsddock  Dr, 
_ Culver  City,  California. 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  —  with 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former 
publisher  of  experience.  J.  R.  GAB- 
BERT,  3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


Dailies  Bought  and  Sold 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA,  twin 
weeklies  grossing  over  $31M,  very  at¬ 
tractive  earnings.  Ben  Shulman  &  As¬ 
sociates.  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
18,  N,  Y.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132. 
DAILY,  old,  established.  Midwest 
town,  5,000.  Complete,  best  equipped 
plant.  Expansion  capacity,  excellent 
prospects.  Will  earn  minimum  of 
20%  yearly  on  total  investment.  Earn¬ 
ings  increasing  steadily.  Price  f26,- 
000,  building  extra.  Box  9957,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Puhlisher. _ 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 


Growing  field,  fine  location,  very  pro¬ 
fitable.  Price  $150,000  with  one- 
third  cash.  JOS.  A.  SNYDER.  Broker, 
9980  Braddock  Dr..  Culver  City.  Calif. 


GEORGIA  DAILY,  no  competition. 
$5,000  initial  payment  negotiable. 
Box  9940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONCE 


LIFETIME! 


An  opportunity  to  buy  one  of  the 
finest  unopposed  dailies  in  the 
Southwest,  $750,000.  Earnings  in 
six  figures.  Box  9924,  Editor  tc 
Publisher. 


GROWING  free  distributed,  weekly, 
“farmed  out”.  8  years  old.  $50M 


year  gross.  Big  future.  Near  Chicago, 
Real  buy  $22}'iM,  selling  account  ot 

I _ l-u  OfiVA  VAl, _ A 


health.  Address  Box  9876,  Editor  $ 
Publisher. _ _ 


ILLINOIS  DAILY,  no  coinpetitioa. 
$125,000  initial  payment  negotiable. 
Box  9941,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


LARGE  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
semi  and  weeklies  located  on  the  west 
coast.  Gross  $500,000.  Net  $90,000. 
Unusual  inventory  of  equipment  ade¬ 
quate  for  large  volume.  $200,000  to 
handle.  Box  9862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
LEADING  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  fastest  growing  area  in  beautiful 
San  Fernando  Valley.  Write  or  wire 
Box  S.  Encino,  California. _ 


■MOUNTAIN  state  daily  newspaper 
with  well  equipped  shop  doing  ap¬ 
proximately  $75,000  volume  per  year. 
This  shop  is  complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail  and  earning  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  return  on  the  investment.  Ad- 
dress  Box  9748.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONLY  paper  printed  in  Boulder  City, 
Nevada,  home  of  Boulder  (Hoover) 
Dam.  Vast  expansion  of  heavy  indus¬ 
try  coming.  $45,000.  R.  E.  Carter, 
News.  _ 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY,  no  competi¬ 
tion.  $150,000  initial  payment  negoti- 
ahle.  Box  9942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
47  years  old.  Price  $30M  with  build¬ 
ing.  Very  profitable.  J.  L.  Stoll  2326 
Cloverdale  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  16, 
California. _ 

STRONG  NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY, 
near  New  York  City,  grossing  over 
$40,000  with  job  work,  excellent  pos¬ 
sibilities,  price  $45,000.  Ben  Shulman 
Associates,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

18,  New  York.  _ 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  Newi- 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

YOUNG  SOUTHERN  DAILY 
Progressive,  fast  growing,  in  up-and- 
coming  area.  Gross  over  $90,000 


area.  Gross  over  $90,000  ^  J  "a 
Complete  in  every  respect,  s^  ' 


Capacity  for  expansion.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Box  9888,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
it  it  Vie  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  properties.  ArfhurW.  Stypes,  625 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  (ialif. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


ABLE  AND  SUCCESSFUL  35  year 
old  newspaper  man,  married,  with 
background  of  weekly  chain  owner¬ 
ship,  small  daily  editorial  and  business 
administration,  wishes  to  buy  interest 


nu  ■IhlUhOtia  Ml,s  VSSy  1*  « 

with  right  to  own  control  Inter  in 
IS  .tx—  'D»sx#as>  Vircrinia. 


small  city  daily.  Prefer  Virgmis, 
Maryland,  or  North  Carolina.  Now 
editor  of  lOM  circulation  daily.  Yonr  I 
full  reply  kept  in  confidence.  Box 

9939.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ I 

I  WILL  PAY  A  FAIR  PRICE  for 
weekly  in  northeast  with  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  development.  Box  9eoi, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN-editor,  veteran,  marriei 
30,  "brushing  up’’  since  w-ar,  wants 
responsible  position  small 
definite  opportunity  to  buying 

stock  from  start.  Especially  interested 
in  paper  whose  owner  wishes  to  rrtire 
gradually  or  at  once  and  for  a  time 
maintain  paternal  interest  in  paper. 
Write  Box  9923,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 
SMALL  DAILY  or  good-sised  weeUy 
in  Middle  Atlantic  or  New  EnglinO 
states.  Part  ownership  considered. 

Box  9831,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 
WILL  BUY  all  or  control  Mid-WMt 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Bank  reference. _ _ 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAIl 


HOE  AND  DUPLEX  mat  roller,  Tnbu- 

lar  casting  box,  16  used  form  tables,  < 

semi-plate  finishing  block.  Box  vuu, 

Boise.  Idaho. _ - 

NEW  GALLEYS  AND  GALLEY  CAB-  rl 

INETS.  All  guaranteed  18-gsuge  steel. 

Galleys  in  regular  and  8Pe«‘»'  ;  ,  , 

Cabinets  for  25,  50,  60  and  100  gm  .  doub 
leys.  Prompt  shipment  out  of  stoex  f 
Order  now  before  prices  ^ 

American  Printing  Machinery  Co.  . 

63  Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.JL- 
32"  ACME  AUTOMATIC  OUTn^ 

$995.  30"  Riels  Hand  Power  C^ter, 

$225.  10  X  15  C  &  P  Miller  Unit, 
motor,  complete,  $695.  13  x  19  StMd-  ;  pj 
ard  Automatic  Press,  motor,  $«»»-  j  gjjjj 
7  X  11  Gaily  Press,  thro-off,  |i®^  I  (kblg  i 
4  p  Omaha  fold,  $140.  Turnbaugh 
Service,  Loysville,  Penna.  I 

...  '  Enn 


EDITOR  & 


mechanical  equipment  for  sale 

tor  SALK —  New  equipment,  Directo- 
k  Bit,  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro- 
tirr,  Shavprs,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com- 
pwy,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illioois 


NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18.  New  York 


hoe  curved  casting  box,  dual 
cooled,  electrically  controlled;  Hoe 
Jniihint:  and  cooling  machine;  22  94” 
cit-off  7/16”  plate,  45  or  60  bevel 
All  wrfect.  Immediate  delivery.  Mat- 
tis  Press,  Newark  4,  New  Jersey 
Tel:  HUmboldt  5  1362. _ 

DCPLEX  model  QQ  available  about 
.VoTcraber  15.  In  good  eondition  and 
BOW  in  operation.  Write  Box  9961 
Editor  A  Pnhlishor. 

NEW  ELEVATING  Form  Trucks — 
Shipment  3  to  4  weeks.  Top  size  24 
I  30)4.  6-inch  vert'cal  movement 
Very  heavy  construetion.  Single- 
whoel  hard-rnbber  rasters.  AMERI- 
C.A.V  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO 
Inc.,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City  t’ 
New  York. _ ’ 

WILL  SELL  DUPLEX  Hat  bed  Model 
E  web  newspaper  press,  will  print 
eiiht  roliimns.  Box  9962,  Editor  & 
PsMishor. _ 

ONE  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVER,  no 
Biotor.  Seven  reels  and  stationary 
belt  tensions,  fair  merhanical  condi- 
tion.  Box  9746.  Ed  tor  ft  Publisher. 

STEREOSAW.  Edmondson's  new 
BOCD  saw  at  $225  gives  lifetime  serv- 
if'  P*R«'  write  William 

B.  Edmondson  Co..  Newport,  Pa. 

THREE  STA-HI  REGULAR  FORM- 
ERS  arranged  for  direct  current;  50 
itereo  rhases,  arranged  for  antoplate, 
8  col.  12  ems,  2  pt.  column  rules;  full- 
pilte  flat  easting  box  with  gas  pot  and 
X  pre  heated  electric  platen ;  Direetomat 
7*  irranged  for  D.C.  WALTER  W.  MEZO 
/  COMPANY.  400  W.  Madison  St..  Chi- 
fsep.  Illinois. _ 

WESEL  HEAVY  DUTY  Monorail 
Trimmer  full  page  size,  with  A  C. 
Motor,  like  new;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate 
CMter  and  Finishing  Machine  for  15” 
plates  and  A.C.  motor  equipment; 
Model  25  Lino,  rebuilt  and  guaran¬ 
teed;  5  Lower  Split  72-cliannel  Maga- 
i'.",'/'’  Quantity  new  3y.  x 

33H  galleys;  NEW  44'*  National  Aiito- 
natic  Power  Cutters;  also  36”  Na¬ 
tions  Hydraulic  (send  for  illustrated 
tircnlars).  New  Hall  Form  Tables  and 
Dump  Trucks  Thomas  W.  Hall  Com- 
piny.  Stamford.  Conn^rticut. 


FOR  SALE 

6  UNIT  HOE 


with  3  pancoAst  color  couples 
22%"  cut  off 

Hoe  3-arm  reels  tensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  web-brealt  detectors,  two 
aouble  folders,  two  75  hp  A.C. 
ototors  and  controls,  two  conveyors. 

Available  Immediately 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
'6  pg.  press,  I  to  I,  stereo.  AC. 

SCOTT  COLOR  PRESS 
single  width.  4-declc.  223^" 

40  PAGE  HOE 
right  angle.  2-declt.  223^" 

,  , ,  GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder.  2234",  stereo.  A.C. 

SOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
single-width,  4-deck.  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 


^  BEN  SHULMAN 

-  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
(v?i'*.3724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Wble  Address:  "Shulpreas  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-Ib.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  0781,  Editor  b 
Publisher. _ 


NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants  Co.,  147  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Telephone:  CHelaea  2-4603. 

NEWSPRINT 

Any  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. _ 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 

Good  quality — Prompt  delivery 

North  American  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
CHickering  4-4484 


FOR  SALE — 3  Model  8  Linotypes, 
Sensibly  priced.  Printocraft  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
7,  New  York. _ 


LINOTYPES— Several  Model  14s  and 
.Model  C  Intertype  available  for  early 
delivery,  or  will  find  you  any  model 
Linotype  or  Intertype.  Publishers 
Equipment  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  588,  Atlanta 
1.  Georgia. _ 

FOR  SALE 

LINOTYPES,  three  model  9's  with 
electric  pots  and  motors.  Now  in  use 
on  daily  paper  and  being  replaced  by 
display  machines.  Box  9821,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

MODEL  CSMs  Intertype 
Model  14  Linotype 
Monotype  Material  Maker 
Monotype  Giant  Caster,  4  molds,  63 
fonts  mats,  42  to  72  point. 

Payne  &  Craig  Corporation 
82  Beekman  Street 

_ New  York  7,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE 

MODEL  14  Linotype,  dual  keyboard, 
gas  pot,  fast  distributor,  3  molds,  AO 
motor,  serial  over  31M,  good  operating 
condition.  Price  $3500. 

WM.  C.  WALSH  CORP. 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
_ BA.  7-4806 _ 


MODEL  26  LINOTYPE,  Ser.  843,137, 

2  mam.  2  anx.  mags.,  3  fonts  mats, 
220V  Elec,  pot,  AC  motor,  excellent 
condition,  available  now ....  $3600.00 
MODEL  5  LINOTYPE.  Ser.  813.924, 
new  mag.,  gas  pot,  2  molds,  outside 
galley.  Universal  knife  block,  AC  mo¬ 
tor,  Msrgoch  feeder — good  condition 

.  $1650  00 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  Ser.  844,018  R. 

3  mags.,  3  fonts  mats.  4  molds,  gas 

I>ot.  feeder,  llOV  or  220V  gear  driven 
motor.  In  excellent  condition.  Ap¬ 
proximately  . $4300  00 

HOE  MAT  ROLLER;  32”  x  45”.  re¬ 
built  liy  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  1  year 
ago  and  used  only  30  days,  3  HP  AC 

motor.  A  good  buy  . $500.00 

HAMMOND  FULL  PAGE  EASY- 
KASTFR,  Model  1  EK-SP,  gas.  ther¬ 
mostatic  control.  Purchased  new  in 
August.  1947.  Used  very  little  $575.00 

INLAND  SUPPLY  CO. 

729  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

LUDLOW,  22yi  cm,  cooled  mold,  gas; 
21  fonts  Karnak,  Coronet,  etc.,  and 
complete  ruling  mats;  ail  excellent, 
$8,000.  Kluge  12  x  18,  new  1942, 
used  very  little,  $3,000.  Old  Peerless 
8  X  10  hand  jobber,  new  rollers,  $126. 
Portland  punching  machine,  round  and 
slot,  good.  $125.  Gas  City  Publishing 

Co.,  Gas  City,  Indiana. _ 

FOR  SALE — Second  hand  stereotype 
equipment.  5-ton  Metal  Pot  with  Kemp 
Gas  Immersion  Burner  and  electrical 
control,  complete  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  ready  to  ship.  $1250.00. 

Goss  Casting  Box,  both  core  and  back 
water  cooled.  20-inch  size  $500.00. 

Hoc  Plate  Finisher,  approximately  25 
years  old.  completely  rebuilt  in  1931, 
in  fairly  good  condition,  ready  to  ship, 
$2500.00. 

Both  Box  and  Finisher  for  7/16” 
plates,  and  printing  d'ameter  is 
13  11/16”.  Page  cut-off  21>4”  for  20- 
ineh  page. 

Expect  to  have  this  machinery  ready 
for  shipment  around  July  1,  1948. 
Further  information  gladly  famished 
interested  parties. 

MASON  CITY  GLOBE-GAZETTE  ! 
Mason  (lity,  Iowa 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  22,  1948 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — DUPLEX  MODEL  "A” 
press  with  twenty-four  8-colnmn 
rhases  and  one  double  chase,  10  HP 
220  Veit,  3  phase,  60  cycle  variable 
speed  motor  and  controller  complete. 
Press  doing  excellent  work.  Will  be 
sold  on  and  as  is.  where  is.  Being 
replaced  with  larger  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  abont  August  15,  1948.  Factory 
machinist  will  be  on  hand  to  dis¬ 
mantle  and  ship.  Crating  of  new  press 
can  be  nsed  to  ship.  May  he  seen  in 
operation.  Box  9858,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TWO  NEWSPAPER  40  HP.  AC 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler-Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels,  40/3 
HP  220  V.  3  Ph.  60  eye.  G.  E.  two 
motor  drives  with  Link-Belt  silent 
chains  and  sprockets  to  provide  240 
RPM  drive  shaft  speed.  Equipped  to 
operate  as  a  pair. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  21 H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tailcutter,  shavers,  3,000 
pound  fnrnaces,  chipping  blocks, 
Form-O-Scorch,  boring  machine,  flat 
saw  table.  List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

WATERBURY  91,  CONNECTICUT 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers.  cutoff  22  Vi”,  8  column,  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  np 
or  32  page  two  np,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains.  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics.  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to; 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
_ Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE 

89  Babcock  cylinder  press,  2  revolu¬ 
tions.  sheet  size  38  x  5314”,  hand  fed, 
AC  motor.  Jogger  delivery,  good  con¬ 
dition,  price  $3500. 

WM.  C.  WALSH  CORP. 

149  Broadwav,  New  York  City 

BA.  7-4806 


NINE  GOSS  UNITS  AND 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

Eight  Goss  High  Speed  Units  and  two 
double  folders;  extra  double  folder 
about  75%  complete;  extra  single  16- 
page  unit  minns  two  impression  cyl¬ 
inders;  two  upper  formers;  nest  of 
three  sets  of  angle  bars  in  hack  of 
e.ieh  fo'der:  four  Cline  reels;  sheet-eut 
23  9 '16”;  all  equipment  in  warehouse 
and  available  immediately. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

Three  decks  high;  double  folders; 
sheet-cut  22*'i":  speed  24.000  per 
hour;  DC  drive;  electric  paper  roll 
hoist.  Available  immediately. 

GOSS  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 
Con.sists  of  four  arch  type  floor  units 
and  one  double  folder;  two  superim¬ 
posed  arch  type  units,  one  over  each 
end  floor  unit:  cut-off  23  9/16”;  web 
widths  66”;  paper  roll  stands  each 
end  with  eleetric  ho'sts;  full  set  rub¬ 
ber  rollers:  D.  C.  drive,  available  No¬ 
vember,  1948. 

GOSS  COLOR  PRESSES 
One  12-cylinder:  sheet-cut  21V4",  one 
8-cyIinder  22 sheet-cut;  A.C.  drive. 
.Available,  immediately. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

Four  decks  high;  extra  color  fountain; 
GE.  AO  drive;  geared  for  26.000  per 
hour;  press  excellent  condition;  avail¬ 
able  September  1948.  Sheet  ent  22%". 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT,  FLOOR  FED 
Six  units;  sheet-cat  23  9/16”;  two 
double  folders;  available  immediately. 

THE  WALTER  W.  MEZO  CO. 
Geo.  R.  Steele  Walter  W.  Meio 

400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  In«. 

See  our  ad  on  page  79 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
Tel:  MAin  2  2231 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity 
Box  9780,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1132 


SMALL  Pennsylvania  daily  desires 
bids  on  complete  engraving  plant 
equipment,  full  page  aiie.  Reply  Box 

9835,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MODEL  21  LINOTYPE.  Tell  ns  in 

first  letter  motor  and  pot  specificationa, 

serial  number,  price.  Box  9948,  Edi- 

tor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  16  to  24  page  rotary  press 
with  complete  stereo  equipment  (or 
October  delivery.  Torrance  Herald, 

Torrance.  California. _ 

WANTED:  Pollard-Alling,  Keyboard 
Reliefographs;  Style  H,  G.  kX  and 
Marginal  Automatic  Addressers.  Box 

9854,  Editor  &  Pnbiiaher. _ 

WE’LL  BUY  YOUR  MODEL  8  or  low 
base  5  or  swap  it  for  a  14  Linotype 
or  Model  C  Intertype.  Publiahers 
Equipment  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  588,  Al¬ 
ia  nta_l^_Georgia; _ _ 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
2 IK  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fall  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE  PR1NT1N(1  PLANT  FOR 
SALE  .  .  .  Good  condition  .  .  .  Can 
print  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  and 
all  types  of  job  work  .  .  .  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  BUY  .  .  .  Lease  available  if  de¬ 
sired  .  .  .  Write  P.  O.  Box  404, 

Springfield,  Massachusetts _ 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  11  x  14  pho¬ 
toengraving  plant,  $750.  Ches  John- 

son.  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, _ 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  NEWSPAPER 
PLANT  model  14  Linotype,  12  x  18 
Kluge  Babcock  press  with  folder,  12 
x  18  C  and  P  band  press,  stones,  type, 
etc.  A  real  buy,  immediate  delivery. 
Wire  01  write.  Box  S,  Encino,  Calif. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

ATTENTION  CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS 

Old  Established  Firm  will  pay  you  to 
to  contact  papers  your  Association  for 
spieniiid  circniation  feature  write  for 
details  give  home  address  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  9851,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

ATTENTION  Trade  Jonrnsl  Editors: 
Selling  Correspondent  available,  as¬ 
signments  Chicago  and  subnrbs.  Busi¬ 
ness  paper  editors  desiring  article, 
news  or/and  convention  coverage  this 
area  kindly  contact:  Edward  Berg¬ 
strom,  5012  Drexel  Blvd.,  Chicago  16, 
Illinois. 
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CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

DKTKUIT  KUITOK.  will  write  fea¬ 
tures  oil  ussiKiimeiit.  or  represent  mag¬ 
azine,  trade  journal,  or  newspaper. 
Subject  s;  industry,  trade,  economic 
trends,  technical,  personalities.  Good 
bai'kgi'ound  in  newspaper  work,  engin¬ 
eering,  excellent  connexions,  economic 
research.  Write  Box  9927,  Editor  & 
Puhliiher. 


DO  YOU  want  a  correspondent  over¬ 
seas  t  2  young  newspapermen  traveling 
through  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Swit- 
xerland,  England  and  Scotland,  leav¬ 
ing  June  2,  will  write  features,  etc., 
as  desired.  Buz  9935,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE  lance  Belgian  reporter,  expert 
ence,  perfect  English,  wide  contacts, 
seeks  American  ni'wspaper  markets. 
References.  X.  Wilmot,  251  Avenue 
Moliirc.  BRl’XELLES/BELGIQUE. 


WE  WILL  represent  you  in  Detroit 
and  middlewest.  Cover  stories  of  any 
type.  Handle  publicity  programs.  Top 
quality  work.  Experienced  staff.  No 
selling.  Box  9928,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

I’l-AfES  A.\l)  PEOl'LE 
Roving  reiiorter.  Samples. 
Box  442.  Cuero,  Texas. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  _ 

NEW  YORK  FEA'njRK  assignments 
on  Human  Interest.  Politics.  Home¬ 
town  Visitors,  etc.,  handled  promptly 
at  your  line  rate.  Box  9872,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 


Why  Parish  A-  Pickett  .Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It's  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  Ftaff-lraining  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Oi'portiinity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Want  .Ad  deiiartment.  3.  P&P  ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
yon  more  money. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


SELL  MORE  SPACE  WITH  IDEAS  1 
Dramatic  layouts  with  copy  that  sells 
your  toughest  accounts.  Send  prob¬ 
lems;  get  complete  ads  fast.  Your  mat 
service  used  or  special  art  supplied. 
Pay  for  what  you  sell.  DEPEW,  395 
Pleasant  Avenue.  New  York  35,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS 

PRACTICAL 
INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE 
instruction.  None  better.  Bennett 
holds  world  records.  Limited  enroll¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog.  Milo  Bennett’s 
School.  English.  Indiana. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


EDITORS,  reporters,  etc.  Write  ns 
for  jobs.  Lloyds  Newspaper  &  Radio 
Exchange.  562  Broadway,  -Albany, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVE 

to  become  president  of  highly  reput¬ 
able  organization  in  the  publishing 
field.  'This  person's  name  must  add 
the  highest  prestige  and  dignity  to  the 
company.  Prefer  person  with  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Party  selected  may 
either  reside  in  New  York  City  or 
Hollywood.  California.  Box  9900, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

liKNLR.AL  MANAGER,  new  newspa¬ 
per,  Eastern  state.  Golden  opportun¬ 
ity  for  experienced  man  with  ability. 
Investment  desirable  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Give  full  details.  Confidential. 
Box  9953,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MA.\  for  two  out¬ 
standing  weeklies,  city  of  5500.  Must 
be  experienced.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  good  man.  News-Leader,  Rochelle, 
Illinois. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
pcrieiued  competitive  salesman.  A 
man  with  knowhow  will  find  a  good 
future  and  substantial  compensation. 
Send  pertinent  data  to  H.  C.  Wright, 
San  Diego  Daily  Journal,  San  Diego, 
California. 


SMALL  FLORIDA  evening  daily 
wants  experienced  advertising  man 
capable  of  selling  space,  writing  copy 
and  making  layouts.  Circulation  2,750. 
Box  9949,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Local  advertising  manager 
for  southern  newspaper  of  25,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Must  be  good  on  layouts,  de¬ 
veloping  regular  accounts  and  selling 
special  promotions.  Might  consider 
training  first  class  advertising  solici¬ 
tor.  Box  9864.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.ANTED:  Newspaiier  Advertising 

Salesman,  must  be  good  on  layout  and 
copy,  enlarging  department.  Write  in 
full,  age,  experience,  references.  Jno 
Q.  Lambert,  Business  Manager,  Nat¬ 
chez  Democrat.  Natchez,  Mississippi. 


YOUNG  SYNDICATE  SALESMAN 
with  ideas,  push  and  personality,  flair 
for  iiromotion  wanted.  YVrite  giving 
details,  background,  experience  and  ex- 
jiected  salary.  Box  9904,  Editor  & 
I’libli.sher. _ 

HELP  WANTED— C1RCULATI0N~~ 

.V  TOP  NOTCH,  fast  growing,  progres¬ 
sive.  borne  di'livered  evening  newspaper 
bas  an  opening  for  a  young,  ambitious, 
expei-ieiiced  “Little  Merchant’’  dis¬ 
trict  manager.  Good  salary,  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Excellent  future.  .All  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter.  J.  F.  Yauch,  News- 
(lav.  Hempstead,  New  Y'ork. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORTAL 

A  WELL  KNOWN  publisher  of  Books, 
Magazines  and  Periodioals  requires 
the  services  of  a  first  class  man  to  take 
charge  of  comic  book  department.  Only 
those  with  a  successfully  proven  re¬ 
cord  in  this  phase  of  publishing,  with 
ideas  and  initiative  and  mature  ex¬ 
perience  need  apply.  Write  full  de- 
tails.  Box  9943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ASSISTA.NT  EDITOR  for  morning 
daily,  11.000  ,  circulation.  Pleasant 
Pennsylvania  community,  aggressive 
publishers,  real  challenge  for  able 
man.  Send  full  details  including  experi- 
ence,  starting  salary,  and  education. 

Box  9937,  Editor  &  Pnblisber. _ 

EDITORIAL  MAN,  30  to  35  age 
group  and  college  graduate  preferred, 
for  leading  national  trade  publication; 
experienced  reporting,  rewrite,  feature 
articles,  copy  desk.  Mostly  outside 
work,  some  travel,  covering  trade  con¬ 
ventions,  etc.  Friendly  type,  fcood 
personality,  capable  of  meeting  busi¬ 
ness  executives  and  addressing  trade 
groups  is  sought  for  this  job.  State 
qualifications  and  starting  salary  re¬ 
quirement.  Address  Box  9920,  Editor 
A-  Piihlislier. 

MAN.AOING  EDITOR  for  growing 
afternoon  Southern  Daily.  Must  be 
from  the  South  or  have  had  experience 
on  Southern  papers.  Present  employer 
will  not  be  contacted  until  all  other 
information  and  personal  interview 
proves  satisfactory.  Box  9889,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR  for  religious  agency. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  alert,  young 
photo  executive  with  interest  in  re¬ 
ligious  news  photo  and  feature  photo 
field.  Write  full  details.  Box  9896, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SALT  L,AKE  City  daily  newspaper  has 
openings  for  copyreaders  or  reporters. 
Will  consider  experienced  men  or  men 
with  limited  experience.  Give  full 
details  of  educationAI  background,  ex- 
lierience,  salary,  etc.  Address  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL _ 

WANT  EXPERIENCE? 

Weekly  new.spaper  50  miles  north  of 
New  Y'ork  City  seeks  top  flight  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  to  handle,  under  su¬ 
pervision,  everything  but  ads.  Car 
necessary.  Box  9950,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANT  TO  LIVE  in  California?  Fast- 
growing  semi-weekly  needs  fast,  ac¬ 
curate.  experienced,  general  assign¬ 
ment  rt  porter.  Housing  for  single 
person.  Good  salary.  Congenial  staff. 
.Submit  complete  details  and  samples 
of  work  Write  Box  9945,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED-INSTRUCIORS 


JOURNALISM  TEACHER— Lee  Jour¬ 
nalism  Foundation.  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  Lexington,  Virginia. 
Write  O.  W.  Riegel,  Director. 


POSITION  open  as  Director  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications  and  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism.  Eleven  months’ 
basis,  three-quarters  supervision  and 
one-quarter  teaching.  Initial  salary 
.$4500,  beginning  September  1.  Box 
9910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL  _ 

PRINTER-COMPOSITOR  with  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  linotype.  By  one  of 
•America’s  top  weeklies.  Write  Box 
9918.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SM.ALL  growing  Western  daily  has 
openings  for  operator,  pressman-stereo- 
typer.  or  aiiprentice  printer;  competi¬ 
tive  wage  scale.  Character  and  profes¬ 
sional  leferences  required.  Box  9931, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — TWO  LINOTYPE  OPERA 
TORS  for  G-4  mixer  and  straigh 
news.  Union.  5  day,  40  hour  week 
two  weeks  vacation,  paid  holidays 
•Steady  situations.  Six  day  evenin 
piijier.  Ideal  place  to  live  and  work 
on  Lake  Erie.  Shop  is  modern  and  ex 
panding.  Contact:  Lloyd  Dickson 
C.  R.  S..  Lorain  Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
LARGEST  METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Offers  an  Excellent  Opportunity 
to  man  of  top  flight  ability 
to 

MANAGE  AND  SUPERVISE 

its 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

Immediate  Connection 
When  writing  please  give 
Experience,  qualifications, 
and  Salary  expected. 

Box  9869 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 


ure-controiiea  laooraiory. 
and  samples  in  first  letter  to  Box 
9777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPH ER-WRITER  to  handle 
features  and  photos,  black-and-white 
and  color,  wanted  by  large  southern 
agricultural  organization.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  photography, 
and  flexible  in  writing  news,  features 
and  scripts.  Considerable  travel  in¬ 
volved.  Excellent  working  conditions 
and  equipment.  Details  and  samples 
in  first  letter  to  Box  9776,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  , 

P  n  T  T  gN  D  X 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHED 

E  X  P  E  R  1  E  N  C  E  D  P  uotogrspher 
Wanted.  Permanent  position  as  sttf 
photographer  on  picture-minded  diily 
in  mid-west  city.  Must  be  aggreisivs 
newspaper  man  vsith  own  4x5  Speed 
Graphic  and  car.  Write,  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  other  qualifications.  Ad- 
dress  Box  9914,  Editor  A~  PublishpT 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEW-sPAPERMEN  S  AGENCYrATiT 
cli-s.  Books.  Fiction,  Pla.\s  marketed 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  K.  y 

SITUATibNS"WANTED~^ 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  or  business  manager 
Age  35.  Capable  and  dependable  wiU  i 
thorough  background  of  newspaper 
work.  Seek  permanent  position  on 
small  city  daily  with  possible  later 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  interest  ia 
the  newspaper.  Comprehensive  experi¬ 
ence  including  managerial  duties  oa 
papers  from  small  city  to  metropolitaa 
Box  9808.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  EDITOR,  36,  seeks  position  ia 
East,  preferably  New  Y'ork  State.  15 
years’  experience.  $100  a  week.  Avail¬ 
able  May  15.  Box  9772,  Editor  &  Pab- 
lisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Ideal  for  secondary  market  paper  over¬ 
shadowed  by  big  city,  or  for  Isggint 
paper  in  competitive  area.  Strong  if 
vertising  and  circulation-building  ex¬ 
perience;  knows  other  departments 
also.  Highly  recommended.  $10,000. 
Box  9911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT  • 
around  newspaper  man ;  experienced 
reporter,  ed  tor,  advertising  salesmsn 
and  ad  manager  with  publieations  md 
stores.  ALLEN,  3415  Irving  Ave.,  So., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


PUBLISHER’S  Assistant:  public  rels- 
tions,  promotion,  editorial  experience; 
stron.g  educational  background;  single, 
age  32.  Box  9830,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.SOMEWHERE  THERE’S  a  publisher 
needing  the  services  I  have  to  offer. 
30  years’  experience  in  advertising, 
news  and  management.  Know  costs, 
circulation  supervision,  and  have  been 
successful  in  labor  management.  Could 
take  over  management  and  advertising 
directing  on  medium  size  paper,  or 
management  of  larger  one.  Present 
earnings  bettor  that  $200.00  weekly, 
but  unavoidable  conditions  make  me 
consider  change.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  and  when  necessary  I  will  come 
for  personal  interview.  Box  9855, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


.ADVERTISING  executive  with 
years  varied  newspaper,  top  3  weekly 
magazine  and  industry  experience. 
Now  assistant  advertising  manager  for 
large  corporation  producing  heavy 
schedule  of  advertising,  direct  mail, 
general  sales  promotion.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  plant  city  public  relations, 
special  event  work.  35  years  old, 
college,  single.  Looking  for  a  change 
with  a  future.  Box  9952,  Editor  4 

Publisher. 


CAM  WANTS  opportun'ty  on  larger 
paper.  Now  on  daily  15,000  circnli-  f 
lion,  staff  of  5.  excellent  ten  year  , 
record,  fine  recommendations.^  Prefer  j 
northern  state  from  New  Y’ork  to  j 
Wyoming.  $100  week  minimum,  bonns  i 
on  increase.  Box  9917,  Editor  &  Pab-  i 


DISPL.AY’  space  sales,  also  editorial, 
circulation  experience.  Box  9954,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pnblisber.  . 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ARTISTS 


EXPERT  PICTORIAL  airbrush  M- 
touehe-  wants  free  lance  work.  H. 
Greer.  Phone:  TE  8-8576,  New  York 
City. _ . 

^fUATIONTWANTED— 

CARTOONISTS  _ _ 

CARTOONIST,  29,  formerly  art  di¬ 
rector  wants  to  get  back  in  harness 
with  creative  work.  Experienced  m 
strips,  sports,  editorial  and  spot  wors. 
Prefer  free  lance  work  during  fishiog 
season  but  c'an  be  talked  into 
employment  with  good  offer.  Excellest 
references.  Prefer  New  York  City 
area.  Box  9815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

ATTK^TIK.N  c'uiorado  Kiiitors,  A 
younif,  ambitious  and  experienced  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  would  like  to  live 
in  your  state.  Not  a  has  been,  now  em¬ 
ployed  making  good  record.  Write 
Box  9908.  Editor  &  Publisher  for  per¬ 
sonal  interview. 

CIKCL'I-ATION  MAXAOKU — experi- 
ence  plus  know-how  of  getting  results. 
Progressive.  Excellent  Little  Merchant 
and  ABC  opirations.  12  years’  experi 
enco  morning  and  evening.  Age  30 
car,  successful  record.  Available  3( 
days.  Box  9895.  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  20  years’  experience, 
morniu:?  and  evening  papers.  'ITiorough 
knowledge  of  little  merchant  plan — 

A. B.C.  circulation.  Strong  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  department  management.  Ex¬ 
perienced  labor  negotiator.  Excellent 
production  record.  University  gradu¬ 
ate.  Background  and  references  will 
stand  thorough  investigation.  Could 
be  available  in  ninety  days.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  9901,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

XI  SPORTS  editor  available  soon. 

5  years’  experience,  including  publi¬ 
city  at  major  college.  Willing  help  on 
other  desks.  Single,  26.  Box  9866, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  college  sports  editor — seeks 
writing  position  of  any  kind  anywhere. 
Knowledge  of  heads,  rewrite,  etc. — 
can  touch  type — available  in  June. 

Box  9933.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALERT,  enthusiastic,  well-educated, 
young,  single  RVIPOKTER  craves  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  work  after 

6  months  doing  political  publicity. 
Available  immediately.  Box  9891, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  journalism  student  looking  for 
8umm;'r  job  eastern  part  country.  Box 

8956,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALL  -  AROLIND  Reporter  wants 
change;  qualified  in  any  city  room 
spat  except  sports;  12  years  on  3 
papers  in  cities  from  2.5-100.000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Write  Box  9946,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

AMBITIOUS,  Columbia  trained  man, 
23,  would  like  pubiic  relations  or  re¬ 
porter  job.  Presently  in  New  York 
City  but  willing  to  go  anywhere  for 
rood  opportunity.  Formerly  with  E. 
L.  Bernays.  Box  9753,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ABLE  AMBITIOUS  REPORTER  seeks 
job  with  larger  paper  in  East  or  Mid¬ 
west.  Now  City  Hall  reporter,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  on  70,000  circulation 
paper.  Two  promotions  first  7  months 
here.  Veteran,  27.  B.  J.  Missouri  Uni- 
Tersit.v,  ST)X,  KTA.  Salary  second- 
ary.  Box  9944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
AMBITIOUS  young  man  with  limited 
experience,  desires  job  in  editorial  de¬ 
partment  on  daily  or  weekly.  Single, 
veteran,  22,  Brown  A.  B.  English. 
Prefer  East.  Salary  secondary.  John 

B.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  268, 

Sonth  Orange.  New  Jersey. _ 

AS.SOCIATE  EDITOR,  college  daily, 
seeking  start  on  small  city  paper,  3 
years  W'riting  on  college  daily;  fouch- 
type;  Know  proof-reading  code;  drive 
car;  broad  educational  background. 

Box  9892,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AVAIL.ABLE  at  once — Newswoman 
with  ten  years  newspaper  and  radio 
^erience,  including  6  years  AP 
Radio.  2  years  night  editor  small 
daily.  Recently  press  officer  for  United 
Nations  at  Lake  Success  and  Havana. 
Currently  in  New  York  City  but  would 
consider  position  elsewhere.  Box 

9934.  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

•AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE  for  news,  mag- 
aiine,  public  relations  work,  rhetoric 
or  journalism  teaching;  554  years 

owperience,  454  on  Peoria  Star: 
n  a  *!*•  aoa'Knments,  features,  desk. 
6-  a.  in  journalism,  (honors),  1942, 
"•  S.  in  education  this  June;  gradu¬ 
ate  research  assistant.  26.  For  clip¬ 
pings  references,  write  Miss  Hope 
Angel.  410  West  Nevada,  Urbana,  Ill. 


*^*ILABLE  mid-June.  University 
(xaduate,  B.  A.  government.  Seeks 
•tart  u  reporter  in  New  York-New 
Jersey  area.  Plenty  college  experience. 
Box  9883.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

?®**P®TENT  copyreader,  39,  sober, 
n?*"??***®'  references.  0.  M. 

Cole,  508  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  i  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CHURCH  EDITOR  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  interested  in  making  new 
connection  on  or  about  September  1. 
Would  prefer  reorganizing  church 
news  setup.  Ten  years'  expirience. 

Box  9804,  Editor  &^ublisher. _ 

COLLEGE  grad,  22.  experienced  AP 
and  editor,  weekly  newspaper,  desires 
connection  with  med  um  circulation 
daily  in  editorial  or  reportorial  capac¬ 
ity.  Box  989  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


D1SS.4T1SKIE1)  news  editor  wants 
change.  Fully  qualified  as  managing 
editor  medium  sized  daily,  or  tele¬ 
graph,  news  editor  large  daily.  Long 
experience,  .4-1  references;  unmar¬ 
ried,  36.  Box  9807,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CO-NSCIENTIOUS  reporter,  clear 
writer — young  man,  22,  single,  experi¬ 
ence  in  features,  political  and  general 
reporting.  Junior  college  graduate, 
work  on  M.A.  at  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Available  at  once.  Box  9912, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


COPY  READER,  experienced  slot  or 
rim.  Also  edit,  report,  re-write.  Box 
9906.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISS.VTISFIKD  with  editorial  depart¬ 
ment?  Maybe  employed,  long  experi¬ 
enced  newsdesk  man,  45,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  every  beat,  filled  every  desk  at 
one  time  or  another,  is  your  answer. 
Can  remain  here  indefinitly  but  want 
to  train,  direct  staff  in  local  coverage. 
Well  equipped  to  do  this  or  handle 
news  desk.  Sober.  No  geographical 
limit.itions.  Maybe  I’m  your  man? 
Box  9842.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


EDITOR — feature  writer,  trade  papers, 
house  organs,  prefers  salaried  job  to 
free-lancing.  Knows  publishing  de¬ 
tails.  Box  9932.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORI.4L  position  desired  with 
magazine  trade  journal  or  pub- 
I’shing  house.  Journalism  graduate, 
25.  Dependable.  Needs  experience. 
Box  9902.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  TEAM — Managing  Edi- 
'or,  .Vews  Editor,  young,  experienced. 
Both  top  men.  Box  9907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FAC.'HMILE.  newspaper,  radio  news- 
experience  in  all  editorial  aspects  pins 
typography,  makeup.  Seek  post  with 
publisher  who  wants  to  keep  abreast 
of  facsimile  developments.  Box  9955, 
Editor  &  Piihli.shpr. 


GOOD  LOOKING 

MOST  PRESENTABLE — Not  that  it 
matters  much — hnt  you  like  to  know, 
don’t  you — if  you  want  a  man:  (30), 
single.  sober,  rural  and  urban 
experience  on  one  weekly  and  two 
dailies;  ran  edit,  report,  make  np  ads; 
Gregg  shorthand.  50  WPM  touchtyp- 
ist  with  working  knowledge  of  lino¬ 
type — seeks  reporter-editor  job  on 
small  New  England  weekly,  preferably 
with  opposition,  wanting  local  colour, 
more  steam  and  less  boilerplate.  Ex¬ 
cellent  unsolicited  references  and 
work  samples  gladly  furnished  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  9951.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GR.ADUATE  top  journalism  school 
now  working  for  M.A.  desires  job  with 
California  daily,  preferably  near  Los 
•Angeles  Much  experience  in  features, 
reporting,  editing.  Can  supply  quali¬ 
fications,  top  references  and  examples 
of  work  on  request.  Box  9785,  Editor 
St  Publisher. _ 

H.ARV.AKD  June  graduate,  with  much 
varied  experience  (news,  sports,  re¬ 
write.  wire,  editorial,  criticism,  fea¬ 
tures)  on  outstanding  college  daily, 
would  like  interesting  position  on  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily.  Box  9929,  Editor  & 
Piiblislier. _ 

IDE.W  THAT  CLICK — Woman,  early 
30's,  15  years’  experience  general  re¬ 
porter,  features,  women’s  editor,  city 
editor.  A1  writer,  executive,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Want  change.  Box  9921,  Edi- 
tor  St  Publisher. _ 

I  LEARN  FAST  and  love  hard  work. 
June  Journalism  grad  wishes  editorial 
position  on  small  daily.  You’ll  like 
my  features;  will  go  anywhere:  excel¬ 
lent  references;  available  July  1.  Bob 
Rothstein,  1305  University,  Boulder, 
Colorado. 


I  WILL  WORK  FREE 
One  week  to  prove  ability  as  alert, 
energetic,  news  gatherer.  Knowledge 
of  daily,  weekly  jonrnalism,  ad,  bosi- 
ness  methods.  A.B.  in  journalism,  sin¬ 
gle,  26.  Prefer  Midwest.  Available 
•Inne  1.  Box  9818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE 

Successful  managing  editor  of  import¬ 
ant  afternoon  daily  in  75,000  city 
wants  to  change  jobs  at  once,  due  to 
unusual  circuiiistances.  This  man  is 
41,  well-educated  and  highly-experi- 
enced  craftsman  with  gilt-edged  ref¬ 
erences,  including  present  publisher. 
Not  an  "outlaiidisly”  high  priced 
fellow,  but  one  who  is  more  interested 
in  locating  permanently  in  small  or 
medium  city  in  South  or  middle  west. 
He  is  Baptist,  civic  minded,  non¬ 
drinker,  of  good  appearance  and  per¬ 
sonality.  He  will  come  to  you  on  a 
month's  trial,  if  your  proposition 
suits  him.  For  details  write:  “Edi¬ 
tor’s  Agent’’,  2631,  Connecticut  Ave., 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAGAZINE  EDITORIAL 
EXPERIENCE 

Gal,  recent  journalism  degree,  wants 
creative  job,  writing-house  organ,  pub¬ 
licity,  etc.  Box  A,  467  West  57th  St., 

New  York  City. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  prize-winning  small 
Southern  paper  likes  San  Francisco 
area,  seeks  writing  spot  on  peninsula 
or  bay  area  paper.  Gladly  furnish  sam¬ 
ple  copies,  references.  Single,  32.  $60 
week.  Box  9779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
NEVVSM.-VN,  39,  fully  experienced  as 
small  daily  ME,  editorial  writer,  sei'ks 
connection  with  future.  Write  Box 
9803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN— 48  years  old,  sin¬ 
gle.  30  years’  experience,  editorial¬ 
managing  editor,  city  desk,  night  edi¬ 
tor.  telegraph,  slot,  copy  desk,  now 
editor  on  Pennsylvania  daily.  Two-war 
veteran.  Go  anywhere  but  prefer 
south,  middle  west.  Box  9930,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NIGHl'  EDITOR,  general  reporter, 
Miami  morning-evening  daily  (tabloid)  | 
wants  jiermanent  or  temporary  North  I 
or  West  desk  or  news  beat  after  June 
1.  Publicity  acceptable.  Box  9905, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER,  23,  exptTieneed  large 
daily,  wants  New  York  City  post.  Box  | 
9936.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


REPORTER — feature  writer,  unfortu¬ 
nately  female  but  otherwise  able; 
year’s  experience  sizeable  midwestem 
daily,  also  New  York  publicity,  editing 
experience;  MS  journalism;  east,  mid¬ 
west  papers  preferred.  Box  9778, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


★  REPORTER -rewrite -desk;  V.F.W. 
Protestant,  single,  healthy,  sober,  20 
years  sll  beats.  Capable.  Now  upstate 
daily,  want  job  nearer  New  York  City 
home.  Ready  short  notice.  State  salary, 
terms.  Box  9754.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


REPORTER-WRITER-WORKER 
Price  of  one;  3  years  on  Kearney, 
Nebraska  Daily  Hub.  reporter,  sports, 
telegraph  desks.  Grad.  Colorado  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  June.  Want  good  job; 
will  do  good  job.  Box  9915,  Editor  Sc 
Piihlisber. 


REPORTER,  3  54  years’  experience  on 
general  assignments,  police,  political 
beats.  Have  also  done  desk  work  and 
makeup.  Single  24  Go  anywhere.  Box 

9836.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RESEARCH-WRITER  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  Seeks  responsible  editorial 
position  with  magazine,  newspaper, 
radio  station  or  advertising  agency  in 
Washington,  Oregon  or  California.  8 
years  Chief.  Research  Department 
New  York  City  daily,  3  years  on  an¬ 
other  New  York  City  daily  and  5  years 
with  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Expert  on  statistical  data,  govern¬ 
mental  pnblieations  and  sources,  la¬ 
bor  relations  documents  and  scientific 
literature.  Also  charts,  pictures,  cap¬ 
tions  and  visual  presentation  of  in¬ 
formation.  Excellent  references.  Mar¬ 
ried,  2  children,  age  34.  Minimum  sal¬ 
ary  $6,000.  Available  June  1.  Box 

9898,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

REWRITE  man  former  London  and 
Paris  correspondent  wants  spot  metro¬ 
politan  paper.  24,  single,  veteran,  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  9903,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

SPARKLING  COPY,  clips  available. 
Courts,  city  council,  welfare,  educa¬ 
tion,  politics,  labor,  police.  Young  wo¬ 
man,  4  years’  experience.  MS  joumal- 
ism,  BA  economics.  Personable.  Box 
9784,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SAPLING  weekly  editor  seeks  ground 
for  roots  on  West  Coast.  Write  Box 

9909.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPDRT.s  Editor.  Co.umnist,  33.  Major 
Lt-ague  experience.  .Available  June  1. 
tio  anywhere.  Box  9925,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

■■'PDliTS  WKITEK,  25,  single,  vet¬ 
eran.  excellent  references,  reporting, 
features,  columnist,  all  sports.  Box 

9882.  Editor  St  Publisher. _ , 

kPOKTsWRITER  wants  to  return  to 
sports  writing.  Now  college  pnblicist. 
Experienced  reporter,  capable  column¬ 
ist.  former  sports  editor.  Married,  30. 
•Asks  $80  week.  Write  Box  9938,  Edi- 

tor  and  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  3  years  top-notch 
coverage  for  New  York  Times.  Loyal, 
accurate,  many  contacts,  hard-working 
journalism  grad  seeks  permanent  spot, 
moderate  start,  medium-sised  daily. 
Box  9926.  Editor  Sc  Publ-sher. _ 


TOP-Flight  all-around  newspaperman, 
35.  news-ads,  good  record.  Bill  Frye, 
Clinton.  Oklahoma. 

VERSATILE  REPORTER  —  experi¬ 
enced,  veteran,  college  graduate,  ref¬ 
erences.  Irwin  Zucker,  730  Haven, 

■Ann  Arbor,  Mich. _ 

VETERAN  with  high  school.  Navy, 
and  college  writing  experience  seeka 
job  on  publication  preferably  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Presently 
working  for  large  New  York  paper. 

Box  9868,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

W.ANT  news  beat  on  Western  daily, 
23,  single.  SDX.  7  years’  circnlation 
work  Detroit  F'ree  Press.  Reported  for 
Michigan  weekly.  Jonrnalism  grad 
available  July  1.  Box  9771,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


12  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  all  phases 
editorial  work;  employed;  top  refer¬ 
ences:  veteran;  married:  minimum  sal¬ 
ary,  $75.  Box  9913,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER;  graduates 
college  June;  will  go  anywhere;  ex¬ 
perience  as  Sports  Editor  College 
Paper.  Desires  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Box  9863, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


with  11  years  teaching  college 
journalism,  advertising  seeks  teaching 
position.  AM  degree,  one  year  toward 
Ph  D.  Now  Special  writer  practical, 
scientific  agricultural  articles  for  news¬ 
papers.  magazines.  Age  42,  good 
health,  married,  fine  references.  Write 
Box  9916.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-ENGRAVER  de¬ 
sires  position:  experienced  in  half¬ 
tones  and  line  cuts.  Glenn  W.  Greene, 
411  S.  Missouri  Avenue,  Marionville, 
Mis.souri. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER — not  G.I.,  18  years 
experience  news-publicity.  Box  9762, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

3.5,  and  energetic,  college  edneation, 
17  years’  practical  experience  on  news, 
features;  portrait  specialist;  writing 
ability:  small  city  newspaper  pre- 
fi’rred.  References.  Box  9958,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

SITUATION^^ANTEdII 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  All  media.  For 
two  years  aided  in  publicizing  success¬ 
ful  state  housing  program.  6  years 
genera!  journalism  experience.  Now 
33.  Box  9877.  Editor  k  Pnhlisher. 
PUBLIC  relations  man,  7  years  active 
newspaper  experienee,  available  August 
16.  Edit  plant  magazine,  handle  com¬ 
pany-public  and  company-employe  re¬ 
lations.  Married,  veteran,  30,  one 
semester  college  graduate  work  in 
economics.  Can  arrange  interview^  soon. 
Salary  $5,200.  Write  immediately.  Box 
9922,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE  eollege  woman,  public  re¬ 
lations,  promotion,  administration,  or¬ 
ganization  experienee  12  years.  Maga¬ 
zine.  brochure  prodnetion.  Available 
anytime.  Box  9947,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  22,  1948 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


AT  LEAST  one  American  news¬ 
paper  took  an  editorial  crack 
at  foreign  correspondents  who 
used  the  word  “ghat”  at  the 
time  of  Ghandi’s  death.  Few 
Americans  understood  the  term 
although  it  probably  was  and 
is  a  well-known  term  in  India. 

The  use  of  such  words,  fa¬ 
miliar  to  one  on  the  scene  of  an 
international  event  but  not  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  readers  at  home, 
will  always  present  a  problem 
to  correspondents.  Other  words 
are  available  but  perhaps  they 
haven't  the  fine  nuance  desired. 
Should  a  correspondent  explain 
his  terminology  and  run  the 
risk  of  cluttering  an  otherwise 
smoothly  written  story  with  dic¬ 
tionary  definitions? 

The  question  is  raised  by  a 
London  dispatch  this  week  to 
the  New  York  Times.  The  story 
concerned  Moscow's  recognition 
of  the  new  Israel  state.  TTie 
correspondent  wrote  the  recog¬ 
nition  “is  regarded  by  diplo¬ 
matic  observers  here  as  going 
further  than  the  de  facto  recog¬ 
nition  extended  by  the  U.S.” 
He  noted  that  Molotov's  note 
made  no  reference  to  any  limit¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  Soviet  form  of 
recognition,  and  concluded: 
“Thus  it  appeared  to  be  de  jure 
as  well  as  de  facto." 

The  copy  desk  man  picked  up 
the  phrase  and  wrote  the  head¬ 
line:  “Moscow  Note  to  New 
State  Broad  in  Diplomatic 
Scope;  De  Jure  Recognition  .  .  . 
Indicated  by  Molotov.  .  , 

Reporters  covering  the  inter¬ 
national  scene,  diplomats,  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  lawyers 
undoubtedly  would  understand 
the  difference  between  de  jure 
end  de  facto  recognition  But 
we  doubt  that  many  other  news¬ 
paper  readers,  outside  of  a 
few  newspapermen  themselves, 
would  decipher  the  sentence. 

Thus,  the  problem  is  posed: 
Granting  that  the  phrase  was 
a  technically  perfect  description 
of  the  situation,  shouldn't  the 
correspondent  have  attempted  to 
elucidate  for  the  average  read¬ 
er,  or  shouldn't  the  copy  desk 
have  inserted  an  explanation? 

Inasmuch  as  Arthur  Krock  on 
Thursday  devoted  a  full  column 
to  explaining  the  terms  and  how 
they  applied  in  this  case,  we 
think  the  answer  is  “yes.” 

«  •  • 

STILL  on  the  topic  of  semantics, 

the  Printing  Industry  of 
America  has  brought  up  the 
current  confusion  in  use  of  the 
word  “printer.” 

In  a  memorandum  to  the 
ANPA.  the  PIA,  national  trade 
association  of  the  commercial 
printing  industry,  recently  sug¬ 
gested  that  “news  stories  on  the 
recent  labor  disputes  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  industries  have 
been  somewhat  difficult  to  fol¬ 
low  because  of  the  use  of  the 
generic  word  printer  when  com¬ 
positor  or  typesetter  would  have 
been  more  accurate.” 

According  to  PIA,  “the  proper 
form  would  be  to  use  the  word 
printer  only  when  referring  '.o 
the  printing  employer.  For  the 
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various  crafts  a  more  accurate 
terminology  should  be  used  such 
as  compositor  or  typesetter, 
pressman,  binder,  mailer,  stereo¬ 
typer,  photo  -  engraver,  etc. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  an 
all-inclusive  term  including  both 
commercial  printing  employers 
and  their  employes,  or  all  of  the 
employes  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  a  newspaper,  the 
word  printer  or  printers  is  satis¬ 
factory.” 

Seeking  a  higher  authority 
for  this  usage  we  rushed  to  our 
dictionary.  It  defines  a  printer 
as  “one  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
typographical  printing;  one  who 
sets  type  or  runs  a  printing 
press;  specifically,  a  compositor. 
By  extension,  one  who  owns  a 
printing  establishment  and  em¬ 
ploys  a  force  of  printers.” 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls) 

Even  though  there  may  be 
some  confusion  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  just  what  a  printer 
is,  it  seems  to  us  on  the  basis 
of  the  definition  that  the  print¬ 
ers,  meaning  compositors,  have 
a  prior  claim  to  the  word  before 
the  employing  printers. 

However,  James  R.  Brackett, 
general  manager  of  PIA,  reveals 
there  are  a  variety  of  dictionary 
definitions,  among  them  this  one 
from  the  Dictionary  of  Graphic 
Arts  Terms  of  United  Typo- 
thetae  of  America: 

“One  who  follows  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  printing,  either  as 
workman  or  employer:  now¬ 
adays  a  very  comprehensive 
term,  which  should  have  some 
qualifying  adjectives,  such  as 
book  printer,  newspaper  print¬ 
er,  job  printer,  plate  printer,  etc. 
Very  inconsistently  the  term 
'printer'  seems  often  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  who  are  merely 
compositors  and  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  presswork 
or  printing.” 

“This  simply  emphasizes  the 
point  that  a  dictionary  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  current 
usage,  and  that  dictionaries, 
generally  speaking,  lag  far  be¬ 
hind  actual  usage,”  Brackett 
says. 

To  most  newspaper  workers, 
printers  are  the  men  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  reporters  will 
continue  to  call  all  compositors 
or  typesetters  by  that  name  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  concerted  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  to  change  their 
thinking.  Perhaps  the  place  to 
start  is  in  journalism  schools 
and  newspaper  style  books. 

As  to  just  who  should  relin¬ 
quish  the  title,  the  printers 
(compositors)  or  the  printers 
(employers)  is  beyond  us. 

#  •  • 

TO  CONTINUE,  how  far  can  a 

newspaper  go  in  its  choice  of 
words  and  in  innuendo  before 
it  violates  the  rules  of  good 
taste? 

Nicholas  J.  Rosches,  reporter 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Mil¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  a 
newspaper  of  6,000  circulation 
in  a  town  of  around  15,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  sent  us  a  story  he  wrote 
and  asked  that  question. 

The  story  concerned  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  pasture  for  a  base- 


Curtainl 

Marshall  Stalin's  reply  this 
week  to  an  open  letter  from 
Henry  A.  Wallace  mentioned 
the  latter's  proposals  which 
“ore  known  to  everybody", 
but  avoided  listing  Wallace's 
No.  4  item:  “The  free  move¬ 
ment  of  citizens,  students  and 
newspaper  men  between  and 
within  the  two  countries." 


ball  diamond  by  a  junior  boys’ 
club  in  a  nearby  town.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  half  a  column  with 
two  three  column  pictures:  one 
showing  nine  boys  standing  be¬ 
fore  a  sign  they  had  erected 
reading  “Cow-Flap  Stadium,” 
and  the  other  revealing  one  boy 
trying  to  chase  cows  away  from 
“second  base.” 

The  story  went  in  part  like 
this:  “Things  were  really  look¬ 
ing  up  when  the  Bellingham 
Junior  Boys'  Club  was  given  a 
part  of  a  large  pasture  for  a 
baseball  diamond  this  season. 
Right  now,  though,  all  players 
are  looking  down.  It's  safer  to. 

“With  their  ears  and  tails 
flapping  in  the  breeze,  the  cows 
soon  became  a  major  problem. 
The  situation  came  to  a  boiling 
point  when  a  member  of  the 
home  team  was  called  out  after 
hitting  a  home  run.  He  stepped 
on  what  he  thought  was  second 
base.” 

It  was  an  amusing  little  story 
even  though  that  last  line  was 
an  old  gag.  Our  answer  to  Mr. 
Rosches  was  that  the  decision  of 
any  editor  on  whether  to  print 
such  a  story  would  depend  on 
what  type  of  a  community  he 
was  in.  In  a  rural  community  it 
might  delight  the  local  news¬ 
paper  audience.  Plenty  of  men 
would  recall  similar  incidents 
when  they  were  kids.  But  in  a 
metropolitan  city  the  story  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn't  go  over.  It  might 
be  considered  in  bad  taste,  and 
many  city  denizens  wouldn't 
understand  the  farm-tsqpe  of  hu¬ 
mor,  anyhow. 

On  the  other  hand,  editors  of 
papers  like  the  Milford  Daily 
News  would  certainly  think  a 
second  time  before  they  printed 
some  of  the  parlor,  bedroom  and 
bath  antics  of  so-called  celeb¬ 
rities  that  arrive  in  some  of  the 
New  York  papers  via  the  di¬ 
vorce  courts. 

119  in  Golf  Tourney 

Philadelphia  —  The  largest 
field  of  entries — 119  in  all — 
participated  in  the  fifth  annual 
invitational  golf  tournament 
conducted  under  auspices  of 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Charities. 


Sheik's  Double 
In  Bier  Picture 
Bares  His  Stunt 


Minetto 


Newark,  N.  J. — Emil  (Babe) 
Minetto,  Newark  News  photo¬ 
grapher  went  on  the  air  this 
week  to  recount 
the  highlights 
of  a  career 
which  included 
doubling  for 
Rudolf  Valen¬ 
tino  —  in  the 
latter's  bier  at 
a  New  York  fu¬ 
neral  parlor. 

The  Graphic, 
for  which  Babe 
then  worked, 
carried  the  shot 
two  days  run- 
ning. 

Minetto  “told  all”  in  an  inter¬ 
view  over  WNJR — the  News’ 
radio  station. 

The  Valentine  picture,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  was  obtained  after  he 
had  “explored”  the  funeral  par¬ 
lors  and  found  the  bier.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  body  was  e  sewhere  in  the 
building  and  Minetto  asked  an¬ 
other  photographer  to  double 
for  the  film  sheik. 

When  the  photog  balked  at 
climbing  on  the  bier,  Minetto 
offered : 

“OK,  I’ll  get  up  there.  You 
take  the  picture.” 

After  blackening  his  face  to 
show  Valentino-like  sideburns. 
Babe  climbed  up  and  posed. 

When  Babe  returned  to  his  of¬ 
fice  and  said  the  picture  was  his 
and  not  that  of  Valentino,  his 
ofiice  haw-hawed. 

“That’s  Valentino,  all  right!” 
was  the  general  chorus. 

“WeJ,”  Babe  concedes  today, 
“Maybe  I  did  look  a  bit  like 
him.” 

“My  own  mother  thought  it 
was  the  sheik,”  Babe  said. 


15%  Rise  Awarded 

Milwaukee  —  Editorial  and 
circulation  employes  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  have  been 
granted  a  15%  increase  in  con¬ 
tract  minimums,  bringing  the 
top  editorial  scale  to  $82.80  after 
five  years  of  experience.  The 
new  scale  was  the  result  of  an 
arbitration  award. 


Record  in  Classified 

On  Sunday,  May  2,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  published 
the  largest  classified  advertising 
section  in  the  107-year  history  of 
the  newspaper.  The  twelve  aM 
one-third  page  section  contained 
108  columns  of  advertising. 


^^^a'mPPOCAMPUS  PUNCTULATUS 

• 

The  Haskin  Information  Service  feta  some 
tonfue-twistinf  questions,  bom  of  both  the  sea 
and  the  air.  Whether  it  be  the  family  secrets 
of  the  sea-horse  or  the  ancestors  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  our  experts  diz  up  the  answers  and  make 
life  easier  for  too-busy  editors.  And  all  answera 
seem  to  interest  ALL  newspaper  readers. 


The  Jmm€ttou)n  Pa*t-Joumti  (E-28,089)  has  rS' 
nswed  its  contract  for  Tha  Haokin  Smrviea. 
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NO  MATTER  which  of  the  molds  is  swung 
into  position,  the  new  Linotype  Auto- 
Ejector  Set  automatically  resets  the  ejector 
blades  to  conform  to  the  mold  to  be  used.  No 
attention  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  oper¬ 
ator  after  the  original  setting  has  been  made. 

Human  error  is  eliminated.  There’s  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  damage  to  liners  or  molds  through 
the  operation  of  incorrectly  set  blades. 

Construction  and  operation  of  Linotype’s 
new  Auto-Ejector  Set  is  mechanically  simpli¬ 
fied.  When  a  new  mold  or  new  liners  are 
to  be  added  to  the  disk,  the  operator  simply 
moves  the  Auto-Ejector  stud  to  a  new  set¬ 
ting  which  corresponds  to  the  slug  length. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 


Tests  under  actual  shop  conditions  have 
demonstrated  the  superiority  and  positive, 
trouble-free  operation  of  the  new  Auto-Ejec¬ 
tor  Set.  This  outstanding  production  aid  is 
available  for  use  with  both  Four-  and  Six- 
Mold  Disks,  applicable  to  new  Linotypes  and 
all  outstanding  models  equipped  with  the 
Universal  Ejector.  Ask  your  Linotype  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  further  information. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 
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Successful  Merchandising  — No.  4 
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YOU  HAVE  HEARD  ABOUT  IT! 
Anxiously  You  Hove  Waited  for  It! 


SNAP  ON  ANY  LIGHT  lULI 
NO  SPtAV  OK  POWDOJ 
C  NOT  DANGIROUSI 
NO  FUSS  OR  MUSS! 
NON-POiSONOUS! 
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GOOD  FOR  A  SEASON 
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One  ad  sold  32,000  units 


FOR  INSECT-O-LITE 


So  says  1..  [.  (  Barney)  W'eisinantel,  distributor.  “I’ll  tell 
the  xNorld  The  Press  pulls,”  Barney  sa>  s.  “A  half-page  in 
color  sold  ox  er  32,(XX)  Inseet-O-Lites  in  one  week.  W’ith 
the  right  product  The  Press  brings  them  in.  There  xvill 
Ik*  a  lot  less  insects  in  Houston  this  xear  thanks  to  the 
Imect-O-Lite-IIouston-Press  combination.” 

The  Houston  Press  mox  es  merchandise.  Got  some  vou 


want  moxed?  See  your  Scripps-lloward  representative. 
Get  your  story  working  . . . 
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.  WorldTmItgram  COLUMBUS . Oliitn 


CLEVELAND . Prasi  CINCINNATI. 


PITTSBURGH . Praii  KENTUCKY . Poll 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nawi  Covington  odiiion,  Cincinnati  Poll 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timoi  KNOXVILLE . NowiSonlino/ 


Gonorat  Advortiting  Dopartmon 


330  Pork  Avsnu* 


Rockr  Ml.  Now,  EVANSVILLE . Pratt 

. Poll  HOUSTON . Plan 


MEMPHIS  ....  Commorcial  Appeal  FORT  WORTH . Prait 

MEMPHIS . Praii-Scimilor  ALBUQUERQUE .  Tribuna 

WASHINGTON . Nawi  EL  PASO . HaroW-Poil 
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